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WHEN THE CORN IS IN THE SHOCK—Kodachrome by L. P. Watson . 
€ 


Illustrated above: State Commander V-8 4-door sedan; 


Own a smartly styled Studebaker 


and get marvelous gas mileage 


YOu sTART cutting your driving costs 
right away, once you're the proud 
owner of a trim, sleek new Studebaker. 

There’s no power-wasting excess 
weight in a Studebaker. As a result, 
you save gas every mile you click off. 

How big these savings can be was 
demonstrated by the Studebakers com- 


peting in this year’s Mobilgas Econ- 
omy Run. A Studebaker Champion 
and Commander V-8 finished first and 
second in actual gas mileage to top a 
field of 23 standard class cars. 

The Studebakers and most contend- 


ers used Overdrive—available, like Stu- 
debaker Automatic Drive, at extracost. 





Excitingly new! The jet-streamed Starliner “hard-top”! It’s available 





% elbake for P 


© 1952, Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. as a Commander V-8 or as a Champion in the lowest price 





lable at extra cost, 


It’s available 
st price field. 
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"CANT BEAT IT 
FOR TRACTION’ 








How can you be sure that the tractor tires you buy will 
give you traction when and where you need it most? 
Perhaps this fact will help you decide: 


Year after year far more farmers prefer 
Goodyear’s farm-proved Super-Sure-Grip to 
any other make. There is no close second! 


This overwhelming preference stems from the fact that 
farmers find “you can’t beat Goodyears for traction”— 
that Super-Sure-Grips pull where others don’t. Isn’t 
this your surest guide to the best tractor tires for you— 
especially since Goodyears cost no more? 


3 REASONS WHY GOODYEARS GIVE 
“THE GREATEST PULL ON EARTH” 


STRAIGHT LUGS. Goodyear lugs are ruler- 
straight and come closer together at the 
shoulders—providing the time-proved, 
wedge-like bite that holds the soil in place 
and gives this tire more traction — gives 
your tractor more pulling power. 


O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R pioneered by 
Goodyear. Most widely imitated of all 
tractor tread designs because farm experi- 
ence proves it the most efficient — when 
combined with straight lugs! 


EVEN WEAR. Goodyear straight lugs work 
against the soil evenly, pull evenly, wear 
more evenly — to lengthen tire life and 
make your tire dollars go farther. 


FIRST in Traction ¢ FIRST in Long Wear 
FIRST in Popularity 


GOOD/YEA 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


Buper-Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. Ohio 
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Luster-Grooming 


HAIR OIL 


Discover what America’s finest hair oilcan do 


for dry scalp and unruly hair. JERIS Luster- 
Grooming Hair Oil plus daily massage pro- 


motes look-alive hair, feel-alive scalp and 
fresh-groomed appearance ’round the clock! 


JERIS 


Antiseptic 


Nine out of ten barbers use JERIS Anti- 
septic Hair Tonic for healthier, handsomer 
hair, because they know that no other prod- 
uct surpasses the daily use of JERIS to help 
you promote healthy growth, relieve exces- 
sive falling hair, destroy dandruff germs* 
on contact. ats 





THE PERFECT COMBINATION 
FOR GOOD GROOMING! 


For Smart Looking, Well Groomed 
Hair, Sparkling with Life and Luster 
and Free from Loose Dandruff — Buy 
this Money-Saving Combination at any 
Drug or Toilet Goods Counter —Today. 


*?ityrosporum ovale, which many authorities 
regard as the couse of Infectious dandruff, 
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1924 CHRYSLER—the first Chrysler—was a sensation when it was introduced. Its new, high compres- 
19 folks, sion (for those days) engine produced 70 horsepower and guaranteed a top speed of 75 miles an hour. 
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929 RUXTON was advertised as America’s 
fist front-wheel-drive car. Barely five feet 
high, it was distinctive when the “long, low 
silhouette” was more a phrase than a fact. 


1931 MARMON modestly announced that its 
cars were priced “‘under $5,000.” The big 
I6ylinder, aluminum engine developed 200 
horsepower. It was really something to drive. 


4837 BANTAM was designed to sell for around 
$400. The car was only a little over six feet 
long, weighed 1,200 pounds, and was pow- 
ered by a twent y-horsepower engine. 














1952 CHRYSLER features the spectacular 180-horsepower FirePower engine. This engine is 
designed to “‘develop full compression, full combustion and full work from every drop of fuel.” 








Over two thousand makes of cars 
have been built in the U. S. in the 
past sixty years. Only twenty are left. 
These are the ones that answered 
motorists’ demands for greater reli- 
ability, comfort and performance. Car 
buyers always seem to want a more 
powérful car than the one they are 
trading in. 

Today, you can get the power you 
want from modern high compression 
engines and ‘‘Ethyl’’ gasoline. 
“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gaso- 
line. It helps modern engines develop 

















CARS RUN THEIR BEST ON THE BEST GASOLINE 


their top power and economy. That’s 
why millions of motorists stop at the 
pump with the familiar yellow-and- 
black ‘“‘Ethyl’’ emblem. They’ve 
proved to themselves there is a pow- 
erful difference between gasoline and 
“Ethyl” gasoline. 


ETHYL 


CORPORATION 


New York 17, New York 
Ethyl Antiknock Ltd., in Canada 
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to help you build-repair-remode| 


farm buildings faster- with 
less expense 








a harvest of practical information 
about tested methods and products for construction 
and maintenance of your farm buildings. 


Build a barn—fix a roof—repair a tool shed— 
remodel your house—soften up 1001 tough jobs with 
help from the Carey “Hired Hand”. The “Hired 
Hand” —a big packet of ideas that will work for you 
—tells how to make farm repair jobs easier, less 
costly. Lists shortcuts and money-saving methods to 
keep farm structures in top shape. 


A FEW JOBS THE CAREY “HIRED HAND’’ WILL HELP YOU DO— 


i 


if 
/ . . e 
frepais\pres! Maintain and repair all types of farm 


aS Ey 
buildings. (ODE¢ yh Insulate the farm dwelling 
et a eal 


@ © © suggest materials for economical construction 


and repairs. Beh windproof roofs—Protect 


and preserve buildings a), and equipment 


with “specialized” paints and coatings, 






Mail this coupon now! on 
ea 
Your ahiaciemalelale| will 


acd hola mee ae) YOU 











The Philip Carey Mfg. Company 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio, Dept. P-9. 


promptiy! 


Please rush my Carey “Hired Hand” packet of 
ideas for building—remodeling—repair to me at 
once! 


NAME (Please print)... .cccccccccctcccccececcccccecece® 
ADDRESS of RFD NO.. .cccccccccccccoccces occcccccccee 
seconde Fekubbndenes <i SE ieaibdeos 














ITH this issue we go on a mail- 
ing schedule that should put 
The Progressive Farmer into your 
mail box not later than the 12th or 
13th each month. Most months, if 
the mail moves promptly out of 
Birmingham, we hope it will reach 
you between the 6th and 11th. We 
do appreciate the patience you 
have shown in bearing with us. It 
has taken us some time to solve 
mechanical problems having to do 
with mailing of your copy early 
each month. 


Rural Church Editor Jim Sells 
has prepared a_ special feature 
about the new Authorized Revised 
Version of tRe Bible (page 54B). 
We think you'll not want to miss it. 
In it he points out how words and 
phrases common in 1600 do not 
mean the same thing today. The 
new Bible makes their meanings as 
clear as they were to the English- 
men over whom Queen Elizabeth 
and King James ruled. He also told 
us this story on himself as an ex- 
cellent example: 

“I was 10 years of age. We were 
preparing for family prayer. My 
father handed me the Bible and 
said ‘Son, will you read?” 

“By some accident I read these 
words from Matthew 12: 3-4: 
‘Have you not read how David... 
went into the house of God, and 
did eat of the shoebread . . .’ I read 
no more. My irreverent sisters start- 
ed laughing. My father said, “That 
word is pronounced “showbread.”’ 
I thought to myself, ‘It’s also 
spelled shewbread.” 

“You will not have any more 
trouble with ‘outdated’ words and 
the ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ in the Bible 
when you have the new Revised 
Version,” added Brother Jim. 





Our pasture man, J. C. Lowery 
(page 17), told us another story 
privately that is too good not to tell 
here. “In our present-day enthu- 
siasm for pastures,” he remarked, 
“it has been interesting to me to 
find that the idea is far from new 
in Alabama. Some years ago I vis- 
ited the late Judge Stonewall Mc- 
Conico of Wilcox County. He was 
then well past 80. But he was very 
enthusiastic about an area of red 
clover on his farm. He said that his 


















About This Issue and Next } 


grandfather along with other neigh. 
bors began thinking in the late 
1840’s and early 50’s_ that they 
would need to change to a grazing 
program in case the slaves were 
freed. So they got seed of pasture ° 
plants from northern areas, e 
cially Kentucky. The judge saig 
his grandfather seeded a pasture 
mixture in the early 1850's, and 
from this seeding some red clover 
had persisted over the years. The 
crop we saw was very good. The 
clover is being tested by the experi- 
ment station. We know it as Me 
Conico clover. Anyway, people 
were interested in grazing crops 
many years ago.” 


Too late for us to include it in his 
story of what state markets have 
meant to Georgia farmers (page 
72A), Mr. McLarty wrote us that 
total sales through June 30 had 
broken all previous records for that 
six-months’ period. The figure for 
Jan. 1 through June 30, 1952, he 
wrote us, was $37,500,000. That 
was a gain of more than $7 million 
over the same period in 1951. 


These are but a few of the side 
lights we'd like to mention about 
this issue. We do think that after 
you've read through it you'll agree 
with us that a great many good 
farmers have helped us to make it, 
For next month we'd like you to 
know that we have these and many 
other features planned for you: 

Opportunities for Southern Egg 
Producers—By Paul W. Chapman, 

Mother Earth May Heat and 
Cool Your House—By Leon Dun- 
ning. 

Why Packers Aren’t Paying for 
Quality Hogs—By Joe Elliott. 

Eggs From Every Cage—By 
D. F. King. 

Italy Is on the Way Back—By 
Eugene Butler. 

Cows Can Make Their Own 
Protein—By T. J. Cunha. 

Books, Like People, Influence 
Lives—By Romaine Smith. 

“Yes” Your Way to Success—By 
Tom Sims. . 

Look at This Kitchen—By Rupert 
Perry. 

Handmade and “Homey” —By 
Mary Cornwall. 


Corn Harvest 1952 —and Lessons for 1953 


UR cover photo, “When the 

Corn Is in the Shock,” showing 
the harvest in our beautiful up- 
lands, is one of our most charming 
covers of the year. Unfortunately, 
however, it also raises some disturb- 
ing thoughts about many regions, 
both Piedmont and Coastal Plain, 
in which 1952 corn harvests have 
been sadly disappointing and 1953 
feed prospects gloomy. To improve 
that situation, we call especial at- 
tention to what is advised on page 
17. In addition, however, specific 
ideas that will fit many, many 
farms will be found on 8, 15, 16, 
20, 22, 24, 25, 60B, and 114. 
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. Dun- HUGE MASTER OVEN, COMPANION OVEN—both fully equipped small down-payment! Other G-E Ranges, too, priced as low as 
for all baking, roasting, charcoal-type broiling. See the new “‘Con- $209.95*. At your G-E retailer’s. (Consult classified phone book.) 
stellation,”’ only $349.95, or approximately $4.00 a week after General Electric Company, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 




















ing for 


je — By 


«» | NOW! G-E TWO-OVEN Cooking at a new low price! 


Own 





fluence 


TWO Complete Ovens! Pushbutton Controls! 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC Clean! Fast! Good Meals So Easy to Get! 


Rupert rT} ” 
“ It’s new! The superb General Electric ‘Constellation’! Gives 


’” — By | you the joys of “Speed Cooking” plus two-oven convenience! 
And gives you all this at a new low price! 
Just count the advantages of General Electric 2-oven cooking! 





ess—By 


e@ You can bake foods at different temperatures — 
at the same time. 4 
e@ You can turn out more cookies, pies, cakes on 
“baking day"’—in less time. 
e@ You can bake and broil simultaneously, with 
full oven capacity! 
With two ovens to cook for you, you’ll wonder how you ever 
managed with only one! And remember—the new G-E “Con- 
stellation” gives you two separate and complete ovens! One mam- 
moth-sized, the other medium-sized! 


*Price and specifications subject to change without notice. 





PUSHBUTTONS ! AUTOMATIC OVEN TIMER! 


At this new low price, too! Nothing | Notiming worries. No waiting around. You can put your confidence in— 
could be simpler! You just press a but- Master Oven is automatically timed. 


ton to cook. A separate button for each Just pop your meal into the oven and 
heat—from high, down to warm. You set the “‘clock.’’ Your oven goes ON G ft N t BR A L t L E C T x } C 
always get the exact temperature you and OFF automatically. Dinner’s ready 


Want for best results! —and delicious—right on time! 
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In Texas, home of “The Alamo,” and... 


fa evely Sexe 
it: Quaker Slate 
Ser quality / 


HEREVER you go, you'll go 
farther with Quaker State 
Motor Oil before you need to add a 
quart between regular oil changes. 
For every drop is refined from 100% 
pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
to give your car complete lubrication 
and long-lasting protection. There’s 
no finer lubricant at any price. 
Quaker State Motor Oil is made to 
suit the requirements of all makes of 
cars and for all types of service. Ask 
your dealer. 





































QUAKER STATE REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Why Ladino Doesn't Seed — 


By J. Olan Cooper 
Assistant Editor, 
API Agricultural 

Experiment Station 


HE days are not long 

enough! This is why 
Ladino white clover 
does not flower profuse- 
ly under southern con- 
ditions, and one of the ¢ 
reasons why Ladino 
seed production is low 
in the South. 

That the day length 
or light period affects 
the flowering ability of 
Ladino white clover 
grown under Southern 
conditions has been 
shown in an experiment 
at the Plant Breeding 
Unit, Tallassee, Ala. 
Results were obtained 
by P. B. Gibson, asso- 
ciate plant breeder, and 
J. A. Lyle, assistant 
plant pathologist, of the API Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, who 
are studying the presence of dis- 
eases on flowering and non-flower- 
ing white clover plants. 

Results show that day length is 
one reason why Southern seed pro- 
ducers obtain very low yields of 
Ladino white clover seed. 

On an area 40x80 feet, large 
white clover plants were divided 
and set 4 feet apart in 4-foot rows. 
On half the area, electric lights 
were erected on 4-foot posts to give 
uniform diffusion of light. Lighted 
area is separated from remainder of 
plot by sheet metal walls which 
prevent penetration of light. Other 
half of area received normal day- 
light. Lighted area receives in ad- 
dition to daylight, artificial light at 
night. Ladino and intermediate 
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1. This Ladino clover got normal daylight. 


eee ae 


2. This Ladino got sunlight plus night lighting. 


white clovers are used in the test. 

How different light periods af- 
fect the flowering of Ladino white 
clover is shown in the above photos. 
On the area that received normal 
daylight, Photo No. 1, few if any 
blooms are noted on the Ladino 
plants; intermediate white clover 
plants are blooming profusely. On 
the area that received more light, 
Photo No. 2, both Ladino and in- 
termediate white clover plants are 
flowering. The Ladino plant on 
this area was separated from the 
same mother plant as the Ladino 
plant on the area that did not get 
artificial light. Note the numerous 
flowers; lengthening the light per- 
iod made the difference. Apparent- 
ly, more light made no difference 
in the flowering ability of interme- 
diate white clover. 


Rye Nursed Fescue and Clover 


ULIAN Taylor of Marengo 

County, Ala., used Abruzzi rye 
as a nurse crop in establishing 25 
acres of fescue and white Dutch 
clover last fall. The field was in 
crimson clover the year before. He 
fixed a good seedbed; worked in 
the soil a ton of basic slag and 150 
pounds muriate of potash before 
planting. One bushel of rye per 
acre was planted. Then on each 
acre he planted 2 pounds of clover 
and 8 pounds of fescue with a cul- 
ti-packer. Forty cows grazed this 
field (including 10 acres of wheat 
and crimson) Dec. 15 to March 10. 

He planted 2 bushels of oats per 
acre on a.55-acre field to serve as 
a nurse crop for fescue and white 
Dutch. Land was limed and 800 


pounds 6-8-8 was used to the acre. 

Most of his winter grazing on 
these fields last winter was from 
rye and oats. He took cows off rye 
March 10 and topdressed with 200 
pounds ammonium nitrate per acre. 
Rye was allowed to mature and 
sold for seed. Oats were grazed 
out. He figures his grazing and 
seed from these nurse crops more 
than paid him for dertilizing and 
seeding his clover and fescue. His 
plan is to put on 800 to 1,000 
pounds per acre of 6-8-8 on fescue- 
clover in late summer. 

These are perennial crops he 
plans to use for fall and winter 
grazing. He is planting Sericea les- 
pedeza to complete his year-round 
grazing program. 











Beef production can be multiplied four times in Georgia without 
taking an acre from other farm enterprises. 
Animal Husbandman, Georgia College of Agriculture. 


Arthur E. Cullison, 
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ENJOY RUGGED 


COMFORT in 
form-fitting 
LOTHES 





Here's Why 


TULANE 


WORK SHIRTS 
and PANTS 


Can Take It! 


CHECK THESE 
FEATURES: 


1. Vat Dyed . . . won't fade 

2. Sanforized . . . won’t shrink 

3. Full Cut . . . fit right 

4. Tested Fabrics . . . for wear 

5. Shirt Collars . . . interlined 

6. Shirt Fronts . . . interlined 

7. Shirt Cuffs .. . interlined 

8. Shirts . . . with sleeve lengths 

9. Pants . . . double faced pocket 
openings . 

10. Bar Tacks at Points of Strain 

11. Pants . . . graduated rise for perfect 


fit and comfort 
12. Choice of colors and styles 


AT YOUR DEALER'S — 
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Actual Test on Porter Hanes Farm Shows That Hens Fed on 


| MOTHER'S B 
LAYING MASH ~ 








Hens in State of Alabama 
averaged only 11.1 dozen 
eggs for 100 pounds of 
feed! 


Porter Hanes hens on 
MOTHER’S BEST LAY- 
ING MASH produced 
21,8 doz. eggs per 100 lbs. 
of feed! 


PROOF You Make More EGG MONEY 
with Every Sack of MOTHER’S BEST 


There's no doubt about it! Test after test proves you get 
{ MORE EGGS when you feed MOTHER'S BEST laying 
| Mash with C-87. Here’s why: — 


1, MOTHER’S BEST is a BALANCED FEED. 

Blended especially for laying hens. It contains all the animal and 
vegetable proteins, minerals, vitamins and other nutrients hens need 
to keep in peak physical condition and lay lots of eggs. 


2. Only Top Quality Ingredients are used. 

Every ingredient is carefully tested for nutrient content, then mixed 
according to it's analysis. As a result, every bag of MOTHER’S 
BEST is practically tailor-made to give you top uniform results. 


3. Only MOTHER’S BEST gives you C-87, 

This exclusive combination of niacin, riboflavin supplement, calcium 
pantothenate and other HIGH-POWERED nutrients steps up the 
health and vigor of your flock, aids in assimilation and promotes 
heavy continuous laying. 


FOR GREATER EGG PROFITS 


10 Ibs. EGG SHELL 
PRODUCER GIVEN 

at no cost with 

each 100 Ibs. of 
MOTHER’S BEST 
LAYING MASH 
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ot This fall, do as thousands of profit-conscious poultrymen are doing! yee 
Switch to MOTHER'S BEST Laying Mash with C-87. Get those EX- HAT Degier will give you “ y 
pertect TRA EGGS that mean bigger poultry PROFITS! See your RED HAT ABSOLUTELY FREE’ of . 
Cost 10 Ibs. EGG SHELL PRODUCER with 




















Dealer for a supply today! 
ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS Decatur, Alabama 


each 100 Ibs. of MOTHER’S BEST LAYING 
MASH which you buy. EGG SHELL PRO- 
DUCER is superior to oyster shell — contain- 
ing almost pure calcium carbonate. Author- 
ities agree, this is essential for maintainin 
high e86 production and should be fed FRE 


STEPS TO BIGGER EGG PRODUCTION pe eae ais 


vantage of this generous offer. Get a oP 
of MOTHER’S BEST LAYING MASH to- 


1. STARTING MASH 2. GROWING MASH ‘ day! Bale the extra eggs and bigger profits 
only MOTHER’S BEST CAN GIVE YOU, 


Offer expires Sept. 30, 1952. Void 
where prohibited, restricted or taxed. 








‘s: 









PUT YOUR PULLETS ON STEP 3 WHEN IN 30% PRODUCTION 
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New Bandage Made of 
Flesh-colored Plastic! 


aa 





TRADE-MARK 





Plastic Strips 


Waterproof! Smooth plastic sheds 


water, washes clean. Stays 
snug; never gets soggy. 


Flesh-colored! Inconspicuous. 
Comfortable, too, because 
they fit and stretch like your 
skin. Neatest bandage ever! 


100% Sterile 


Gohmson + Jolson 























HIS is the criti- 

cal fall seeding 
time. Action now 
can boost your in- 
come for the year 
ahead. You can lift 
your earnings to a 


WHATS 
AHEAD 


and What To 









consumer demand 
develops. 
Dairying is be. 
coming more popu- 
lar as the price 
trends of other live. 
stock and poultry 





higher level. 


Pasture should 
be renovated, ferti- 
lized, and seeded 
for top yields. Use 
lots of fertilizer. It 
is so much cheaper 
than buying feed 
by the bag. 


Hay shortage all 
through the South makes good win- 
ter pasture a “must.” You can’t af- 
ford to ship in hay or starve your 
cattle through the winter. 


Hay is selling high in many areas 
—$20 to $30 “right out of the field.” 
Drouth has caused much hay need- 
ed for next winter to be pastured 
and fed during the summer. 


Lower Cattle Prices 
Beef cattle numbers continue to 
build up rapidly. (See page 71.) 
USDA now estimates 5 million 
more this year to put total cattle by 
Jan. 1 to 93 million head. Prior to 
this cattle boom, numbers have 

never exceeded 85.6 million. 


Cattle on feed July 1, in 11 Corn 
Belt states, were 13 per cent more 
than a year earlier. This is the 
largest number on feed in any post- 
war year. About three-fourths will 
sell before Oct. 1. 


Cattle slaughter has been increas- 
ing and “in the remainder of the 
year, it is likely to be up still more.” 
However, the increase will be large- 
ly offset by decreased hogs. 


USDA forecast says, “Prices of 
grass cattle are expected to de- 
crease .. . near end of grazing sea- 
son.” Fed cattle will hold up better 
than grass cattle as compared with 
1951 prices. 


Cattle per person has been much 
higher in earlier years. For 1901 to 
1905, there were 
over 80 cattle per 
100 people; 1918, 
about 70; 1927 to 
1950, there were 
less than 50 per 
100 people; now | 
with an all-time -| 
high in cattle and | 
calves, there are | 
only 56 per 100 | 
persons. Cattlemen 
take comfort in 
such facts, but 
must also consider 
that consumers now eat record 
amounts of turkey and chicken. 


Cattle-feeding losses of the past 
year will help weaken demand for 
feeder cattle regardless of a big 
corn crop. 


sooner ... 
longer . 


Sell early any cattle in good mar- 
ket condition. Any you don't sell 
early should be sold after October 


if practical, and if no weakness in 


Do About It 





(Prepared for The Progressive 
Farmer each month 
Agricultural Service, Inc., larg- 
est farm management service 
organization in America, in 
cooperation with our editors.) 


U. S. BONDS... 
Better Than Ever 


U. S. Defense Bonds 
now pay better... you 
can collect on them | 
or hold them | 
.-and you can | 
buy more of them. | 
Why not check with your | 
bank for fulldetails? | 





have become less 
dependable. 

Milk cow num. 
bers are not in- 
creasing as rapidly 
as for beef cattle, 
Production of milk 
during the spring 
was less than a 
year earlier. Drouth 
areas have cut milk 
production more than expected, 


by Doane 


Dairy cow prices have declined 
along with prices of beef cattle in 
some areas. You can now get start- 
ed in dairying, or expand your cow 
herd at less cost. Do not hesitate 
to buy good dairy cows or heifers if 
you have feed and a market ‘for 
your whole milk. Dairying will con- 
tinue profitable. 


Milk shortages may be acute in 


South—during the late fall and win- 


ter. For this reason, you can afford 
to pay extra for good milk cows and © 
heifers that have recently freshened ~ 
or that will come into milk during 4 


the next two months. 


Less.fat is wanted in milk as fats 
and oil prices continue rather low. 
More dairymen selling whole milk 
now want big cows that will pro- 
duce large quantities of milk even 
if butterfat tests are lower. 


Other Price Prospects 

Veal calf prices will continue 
much lower than a year earlier. 
More calves will sell as veal as cat- 
tle herds increase. Dairymen should 
sell bull calves and cull heifers at 
birth if they have a Grade A milk 
market. Raise good heifers, using 
calf meal to cut use of milk. 


Hog prices will be high for an- 
other 60 days, although the trend 
will be lower. Top out near 200 
pounds, unless you have corn worth 
less than $1.60 per 
bushel, in which 
case, feed to about 
230 pounds. 


Swine disease 
quarantines_ will 
cut total hog pro- 
duction. “VE” is 
known to be in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, 
and a total of 16 
states—mostly in 
northern half of the 
United States. 
Stock pig sales have been espe- 
cially restricted. 


Feed pigs to at least 175 pounds 
if price is low. Buy corn ahead 
during harvest. Worm pigs and 
feed on clean pastures. You may 
be able to buy bargain pigs for 
profitable feeding if your markets 
are restricted due to VE disease. 
Don’t feed wormy or stunted pigs- 
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This Georgia story can mean 
More Profits from your Four- 
Legged Livestock, too! 


Bryan Leibel, Georgia egg rancher, has three 
4’ x 80’ laying houses and two 30’ x 100’ 
houses—all roofed with Reynolds Lifetime Alu- 
minum 5-V Crimp. Mr. Leibel says: 

“Heat in the Southeast, as in so many parts 
of the country during the summer months, is 
most detrimental to the well-being of poultry. 
Therefore we choose aluminum to help the 
thicken keep cooler, feed better and lay more 
eggs. Thanks again for aluminum!” 

“Cooler,” as Mr. Leibel says, actually means 
sp to 15° cooler, by actual field tests of alumi- 





for 1001 Farm Uses! 
REYNOLDS Lifetime ALUMINUM 
FLAT-SHEET FLASHING 
Ten 18” x 48” sheets of 019’ aluminum in 
hondy carton. For flashing, wagon flooring, 
} vermin barrier, door kicks, etc. 


forhomes and All Farm Buildings! 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
REFLECTIVE INSULATION 

High insulation efficiency without bulk. Perfect 

vopor barrier. Aluminum foil on one or both 

tides of kraft paper. Quickly put up. 


Pole-frame construction, low-cost, la- 
> Prices include complete 
drawings, instructions, list of 





Ako, FREE “ADAPTOR PLAN.” Shows 
to vse aluminum with standard NE 
Plan. Check coupon. 


More eggs from his hens... 
and a Goose Egg for maintenance! 











Tune in every Wednesday... The Kate Smith Evening Hour” on Television NBC NETWORK 
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num-roofed structures. That difference can save 
poultry flocks in ‘‘killing’’ heat waves, besides 
increasing egg production and broiler weight. 

But most important, that heat-reduction can 
increase your profits whether you are housing 
poultry or pigs or milk cows or beef cattle. 
Because every warm-blooded animal produces 
less—or stops production entirely—in excessive 
heat. 

Besides that money-making advantage, rust- 
proof aluminum saves you money by practically 
eliminating maintenance...needs no painting. 
And it saves on winter fuel in heated buildings, 
because its heat reflection works either way. 

Make your farm buildings better tools, with 
aluminum, Make ‘em work, make 'em pay! 





Plan ahead for PROFIT BUILDING...with Rustproof, Heat-Reflective 
=») REYNOLDS £222 ALUMINUM 


ROOFING AND SIDING 







T PAYS to take time for your building plans. 

Start now, and tell your dealer that you'll 
be wanting top-quality Reynolds Lifetime 
Aluminum Roofing and Siding. Your dealer’s 
supply is currently limited by military needs 
for aluminum... but if you ask him now and 
give him time, you may come out just right 
for your construction schedule. Ask him now 
and keep asking... patience pays off in profits! 
Mail the coupon. Write for literature, 
Reynolds Metals Company, Building 
Products Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


CORRUGATED 
5-V CRIMP 
WEATHERBOARD 
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REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE 
Box 2012, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


Please send me FREE (] ‘Aluminum Adaptor Plan’ 
C More information on buildings numbered (1), (2), (3), (4): 


NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 





CITY. ee 
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” Machinery MY DEALER'S NAME 
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POWER TO PLOW 
WITHOUT WASTING 
TIME OR FUEL 


General farm tires on your 
tractor grip, bite, dig-in where 
others only slip and spin. 
General’s Angle-Action tread 
saves you time and fuel with 
every turn of the wheel. Saves 
you time when time is money. 


Saves you money all the time... 


all of its extra long life. 







THE 


GENERAL 


FARM TIRE 
au 
















































New General Tractor Tire is a modern 
powerhouse of traction. The first tire to give 
you more rubber, more cleats, more cord 
for greater strength, longer useful life. 





Measure it and compare it to old style 
tractor tires. General is first with the new, 
wider tread. Puts more rubber on the 
ground, more power in every ounce of fuel. 









Faster, self-cleaning open-center tread 
makes mud, dirt and trash fly as Angle- 
Action “pops” the cleats back into position 
as they leave the ground. 
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Positive traction forward or backward; 
in wet, slippery clover; in axle-deep mud; 
backing up gravelly inclines or in sticky 
bottom land. Angle-Action traction. 
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Even center wear, easier riding on hard 
surfaces because of overlapping center 
bars. Three “feet” on the ground at all 
times. Angle-Action tread wears slowly. 








Useful life of tire is lengthened by wide, 
deep thick lugs at the shoulder; sloped and 
angled for maximum resistance to tearing. 
Generals outlast several treads! 


Made in the South for Southern Farmers 


Crees ros Cawanas TRE © RUBBER CO AKRON ONO 












WHAT'S NEW, 


in Agriculture 








By EUGENE BUTLER and JOHN HARMS 


| 
Like Candidates Better Than Platforms 














ARM organization leaders’ reaction to both the Democratic and 

Republican Presidential candidates and platforms is mixed and 
varied. Generally, the leaders are more pleased with the candidates 
than with the farm planks. Most of them have a high regard for 
both Dwight Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson, as well as for the 
two Vice Presidential candidates. 

The consensus of Farm Bureau, Grange, and National Couneil of 
Farmer Cooperatives leaders is that “voters this year have two very 
honest and capable” Presidential candidates to choose between, 
This enthusiasm for the two candidates seems unusual. Neither has a 
particularly outstanding record on farm matters, either good or bad, 

Disappointment over the two farm planks stems almost entirely 
from an apparent retreat from the 1948 farm law which the major 
farm groups had a part in writing and which they have supported, 
The features they like best in that law are the modernized parity 
and flexible supports, provisions approved by both parties in 1948 
platforms. Congress, as we reported last month, extended rigid 90 
per cent of parity supports through 1954 and the dual parity 
formula through 1955. 


‘Current Cotton Talk 


Government cotton loans this year average $2.25 a bale higher 
than in 1951 under USDA supports. They are intended to average 
30.91 cents per pound for Middling %-inch. As in the past, loan 
rates vary both by counties and by grades of cotton. Loans are 
available through most banks, or through PMA county committees, 
Likewise, a special form of loan agreement is available through 
cotton cooperative marketing associations. Purchase agreements also 
may be made through PMA county committees. 

Department officials expect that a somewhat larger portion of the 
1952 crop will go into the loan program than last year. Some esti- 
mate the total at between 4 and 5 million bales, but that may bea 
bit high. PMA committees in each cotton-growing county have been 
instructed to contact all cotton growers and make certain that they 
are “advised as to the advantage of placing their cotton under the 
loan program.” 

Official plans are a direct admission that they think that unless a 
large portion of the crop is placed under loan, cotton prices will 
drop considerably this fall. The opinion is based on USDA figures 
indicating a substantially lower demand for cotton during the next 
12 months. The total estimated demand is between 13.3 and 146 
million bales, as compared with 15 million bales exported and con- 
sumed domestically in the past year. Exports this year are estimated 
at between 4 and 4.8 million bales, as compared with 5.8 million 
bales in the past year. Domestic consumption is estimated at be- 
tween 9.3 and 9.8 million bales, as compared with 9.2 million bales 
in the season ended July 31. 


No Price Storms Ahead : 


Agriculture Department economists whose job it is to keep 4 
weather eye peeled for signs of price troubles ahead for farmers 
are confidently reporting that “all is well.” They tell us they cannot 
see any serious troubles ahead for the next two or three years. But 
that, they add, is as far into the future as they can see. 

There will, they predict, be price fluctuations as usual, depending 
upon the size of production and the purchasing power of consumers. 
They think these ups and downs will be within a rather narrow 
range. The general level of farm commodities will vary only slightly 
from parity, they predict. 

The experts think that, on the average, lower prices will prevail 
for cotton, wheat, corn, and beef animals over the next few year’ 
They look for slightly higher average prices for dairy products, 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, and eggs. But these forecasts, they 
point out, could easily be changed by larger or smaller production 
than average. 
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MINNEAPOLIS MOLINE 


aT 
MODERN MACHINERY 


THE 


HARVESTOR 


CUTS 


HARVEST COSTS AND HARVEST TIME! 


WITH THE MM HARVESTOR ‘69’ 
YOU GET EXCLUSIVE MM ROT- 
PROOFED FORMULA J CANVAS! 


a 


OF SOYBEANS AND ALL OTHER CROPS! 


Gets beans fast, easy, and cleans them just right. MM Harvestor 
69's have the Reputation for Lowest Cost Harvesting Per Bushel, 
Per Acre, Per Dollar Invested! 


Sell-Outs Year after Year! AND LEADING SELLERS EVERY 
YEAR! WHY THIS RECORD? .. . because MM 69 HARVESTORS 
have all the features all farmers insist on, plus real honest-to-goodness 
dependability in harvesting soybeans and all other crops .. . and the 
price is right. 

M 69 HARVESTORS are recognized by progressive farmers as 
the ideal one-man soybean combine in the field. Here are a few of the 
reasons: 

Even weedy conditions in soybeans mean nothing to MM 69 HAR- 
VESTORS. The guard fingers travel within 2 inches of the ground and 
assure harvesting of all the crop. The all-steel auger easily moves the 
tallest, stiffest stalks, and weed growth into the exclusive MM threshing 
mechanism. Two non-wrapping type beaters and metal curtain assure 
that the cut beans go smoothly and evenly into the rasp-bar cylinder 
without bunching or slugging. MM 69 HARVESTORS are built so that 
the easy rubbing action of the rasp-bars on the cylinder and concaves 
threshes out the beans gently—just like shelling out the beans by hand. 
Owners will tell you that MM 69 HARVESTORS do this job with no 
cracking of beans and without chewing or tearing weeds and stalks to 
bits. The vines are delivered directly from the cylinder to the straw racks 
which pitch and toss vines and weeds the full length, assuring better, 
cleaner separation. The cleaning shoe eliminates the fine chaff so that you 
get clean uncracked beans in the bin. 

EXCLUSIVE MM GRAIN PAN DESIGN —fishback channels and 
a steep drop from grate to cleaning shoe prevent bunching of beans at 
sides or ends on rolling land—the MM CLEANING SHOE isAUTO- 
MATICALLY LEVEL and always in its best cleaning position regard- 
less of the working tilt of the 69 HARVESTOR. 

Uni-Matic Power can be used for hydraulically lifting, lowering, and 
varying the height of cut from 2 to 40 inches. Ideal for light tractor 
power. Easily operates on power take-off of 2-plow tractor or 1-2 plow 
tractor with engine drive. 


? 


MM 69 Harvestors are noted for their quality construction. Header 
and thresher are built as one unit, balanced over the main axle for easier 
handling, light draft, and positive operation at all angles. Large diameter 
wheels are Timken-bearing equipped and pressure lubricated for long 
life and smooth pulling. Pressure lubricated, high-quality ball and roller 
bearings on all high-speed or heavy-load shafts assure long-life dependa- 
bility! Simplified V-belt drives with adjustable sheaves provide flexibility 
for all other crops and conditions, too. 

M 69 Harvestors are durably built to last for years . . . upkeep 
costs are always low . . . breakdowns in the field are almost unheard of. 
MM 69 Harvestors are designed and built to get all the crop under all 
combining conditions and always at LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

your MM Dealer or write direct for complete information on 
economical, dependable MM 69 Harvestors and other quality-built MM 
Modern Machines and MM Visionlined Tractors. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


ONE FARMER’S REPORT 
MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE COMPANY 
Dear Sirs: 

I would like to say a few words about the remarkable performance I have had out of my 
MM 69 Harvester. I bought this machine in March of 1946; and it is used to harvest crops on 
my farm, practically the year around. I farm 500 acres of varied crops; and this acreage is 
farmed double each year. In two years my Harvester 69 has harvested 2,000 acres, on my farm 
at the low up-keep cost of approximately $30.00 for repairs. 

The following is a list of the crops I harvest with my 69 Harvester each year: 

FIRST CROP SECOND CROP 
200 Acres of Spring Oats Lespedeza 
100 Acres of Vetch and Winter Oats Peas and Vetch 
100 Acres of Corn Soybeans 
100 Acres of Wheat Beans 

Yours truly, 

J. E. BIBLE 


P.S. I forgot to mention that I also harvest 100 acres per year of my neighbor’s crops. 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST FARM TIRE VALUE! | 


ne NewP A Pe Stone 


GROUND GRIP OPEN CENTER 
TRACTOR TIRE 





































Plus Tax 


Size 10-38 


Other Sizes 
Proportionately Low 


And here’s why you get more for 
your money with these tires: 


© Two extra tread plies give extra protection against 
impact breaks. ) 


© Flared tread openings insure positive flexing and 
cleaning in all types of soil . . . won’‘t plug at 
shoulders. 


© Double-thick tread base at center bar ends elimi- 
nates possibility of bar ends punching through body. 


© Tapered bar construction gives a sharp bite at center 
and maximum penetration at shoulder for greater 
traction. i 













Let your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store show you all the many 
other work-saving, money-saving 

advantages of this amazing new at 
tractor tire. Compare before you a 
buy .. . no other tractor tire gives 

so much for so low a price. if a 
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Always Buy a Built by FIRESTONE Bainator of the First Practical Pneumatic ‘ied Tire 


Copyright, 1952, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 











Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 
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ss We do, and not all the credit can be given to 
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This is the fescue-alfalfa stage 





land. Some of us younger, who thought we 

were more scientific, laughed at the idea. Even- 
tually, we learned that the old folks were right. 
Bermuda—and other grass sods—not only add fer- 
tility, as do other plant residues turned into the 
ground, but they noticeably improve the mellowness 
or state of tilth of the soil. While green legumes 
turned under rot almost completely within a month 
or two, grasses with heavy roots or rootstocks pro- 
duce residues that last for months and even years. 


Bie. sox older folks used to say, improves 


Today, with improved grass-clover pastures in- 
creasing by the hundreds of thousands of acres 
every year, good farmers are beginning to ask them- 
selves and others, “Would it pay me to rotate my 
pastures and row crops?” “Would I get better graz- 
ing and more corn or cotton or peanuts?” “Has any- 
body got any research to tell me what I might ex- 
pect?” No one with whom I’ve talked thinks he has 
all the answers to these and related questions. But 
after a week’s tour with R. Y. Bailey (regional re- 
search representative of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice) early last spring, I began to see how many 
people are working to find the answers. Travel in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland in the summer of 
1951 had prepared me for this trip with “Dick” 
Bailey. Among these farmers overseas I had seen 
how a whole system of agriculture is based on grass. 
Milk, beef, and mutton are the livestock products. 
Hogs are few. Acreage to row crops is limited. Mil- 

of acres not suited to cultivation are kept 
Permanently in pasture. But on millions of other 
acres the grass and clover sods are plowed up every 
few years and planted to wheat or “mixed corn” (a 
of winter grains). Limited acreages may go 

into Irish potatoes or kale or vegetables. After a 
season or two, back the land goes to grass for graz- 
ing or hay or silage or a combination of the three. 
A statement credited to John Boswell in 1836 is be- 
ing widely quoted by English leaders in agriculture: 

“Without grass, severely cropped land cannot be 

j festored to full fertility. Without cropping, grass 
Pannot be made to continue at the maximum point 
ia verdure and utility.” 
‘ These British and Irish farmers do get much 
higher yields of meat and milk and wheat per acre 
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of a four-year grass-legume and cotton rotation 
at the Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment Station. In the photo are 
Agronomist W. E. Adams and (right) Project Supervisor B. H. Hendrickson. 
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vation Station’s 
grass-legume and cotton rotation. Cotton has averaged 
over 2,000 pounds of seed cotton per acre for four years. 
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Will Rotations Go to Grass? 


Talk and thinking are turning to the possibilities in 


grass-based rather than legume-based rotations. This is the 


first of two articles discussing developments so far. 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


their different soils or climate or 
fertilizers. 

I had also had pointed out to 
me before the trip with “Dick” 
Bailey that here in the South out- 
side the Cotton Belt, many farm- 
ers have long followed a rotation of sod and row 
crops. In the Bluegrass area of Kentucky it is com- 
mon practice to put fields in grass and clover for 
five to as much as nine years. Then they are turned 
for corn or other row crops or winter grains. 


It was at the Southern Piedmont Conservation 
Experiment Station, Watkinsville, Ga., that we saw 
on our spring trip some of the oldest experiments in 
grass-row crop rotations in the Southeast. “A four- 
year rotation of fescue, alfalfa, oats, and cotton has 
shown up better than any other tried so far. The 
first year oats are sowed in the fall, then overseeded 
with fescue and alfalfa. The following spring oats 
are cut for hay or seed. From that period until 
March of the fourth year, the fescue-alfalfa is cut 
regularly for hay or grazed. At Watkinsville, hay 
is harvested. Other experiments on the station have 
shown that fescue-alfalfa can be grazed satisfac- 
torily for several years. In March of the fourth year, 
the sod is turned with “high speed” moldboard 
plows, then disk harrowed. This treatment has con- 
sistently given a satisfactory seedbed for cotton. In 
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the fall following cotton picking, oats, fescue, and 
alfalfa are again established on the land. Fertilizer 
for this rotation has been a ton of lime every five 
years, 500 pounds 6-8-6 per acre for the oats plus 
300 pounds 0-14-10 (with borax) and then 300 
pounds 0-14-10 with borax for each succeeding 
grass year. Cotton gets 500 pounds 6-8-6 plus 100 
pounds sodium nitrate per acre. The sod crops also 
received 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of soda top- 
dressing in spring each of first three years of the 
rotation. Starting this fall, oats will get 800 pounds 
4-10-20 (with borax) per acre plus 100 pounds 
sodium nitrate in the spring. Each succeeding grass 
year 500 pounds 4-10-20 (with borax) plus 200 
pounds per acre of nitrate of soda will be broadcast 
on the sod. Cotton fertilizer is at the same rate. 

Over a four-year period this rotation has pro- 
duced better than 2,000 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre annually, 3 to 4 tons of fescue-alfalfa hay, and 
50 bushels of oats. Oats mowed early have made 
1 to 1% tons of hay per acre. 


This rotation, it appears now, would work very 
well on any Piedmont land not too steep for row 
cropping and good enough to grow alfalfa and fes- 
cue. Ladino clover in this rotation instead of alfalfa 
has shown about the same yields of cotton and oats; 
grass-legume hay yields have been cut in half. Corn 
might be used instead of cotton in this rotation but 
an apparent problem in dry seasons as will be point- 
ed out later, may have to be reckoned with. 


For a man who wants (Continued on page 118) 
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There’s mutual affection between Bob Andrews and Baca 
A. Domino 1, massive herd sire on Andrews Hereford Farm. 


| From $5 Scrubs 
to the Best 
in Beet 


Another success story of a native 
Southerner who quit the hard way of 
cotton on tired land for the easier 
life of grass and beef cattle. 


Photos by Lawrence Todd 







with a herd of $5 heifers and 70 acres, Jim 
Andrews, Walker County, Ga., has done 
all right for himself in the beef business. 


Mr. Andrews and his son Bob now have 1,400 
acres and over 200 registered Herefords. Theirs 
is one of the finest herds in the area. They aren’t 
interested in collecting blue ribbons at shows, 
but produce beef for the block. They’re doing 
a mighty good job of it, too. 

The farm is nestled in the North Georgia hills, 
about 25 miles south of Chattanooga. The elder 
Andrews was born only 4 or 5 miles from his 
present farm. His father and uncle brought one 
of the first Hereford bulls into Walker County. 
But when Jim started out, he devoted his acre- 
age to cotton. After a few years he, too, turned 
to cattle and grass. He figures that the smartest 
move he ever made. 


Fs a man who started out 15 years ago 


The Andrews success story has been a steady 
climb. It all began in 1936 when Jim bought 
10 scrub heifers for $5 each. The following year 
he bought a purebred Hereford bull from a 
neighbor for $45. During the next two years he 
got a pair of registered Hereford heifers, then 
a second, and better, bull for $175. 

In 1951 Mr. Andrews sold his commercial 
herd of around 50 head and bought 35 regis- 
tered females. He now has over 200 cows and 
four bulls. Counting 35 or so dairy cows, the 
cattle population on Andrews Hereford Farm 
numbers around 250. 

That’s enough to keep any man hopping, but 
Jim Andrews manages his operation so that he 
does not have to pour too much money into la- 
bor. As a matter of fact, he has only one tenant 
on the place. He sells calves right off the cows 
in the fall. This way, only breeding stock is win- 
tered. Cows are turned out all winter, and you’ve 
never seen a thriftier lot. They get a daily ration 
of mixed hay and about a pound of range pellets 
each. Cows close to calving are always taken 
up at night. 


Pasture breeding is practiced, rather than 
bringing cows to the bull. The latter method 
takes time and would mean hiring another man. 
Jim finds that he gets just as high a percentage 
of cows in calf by turning bull out among them. 

Last fall Jim sold a dozen calves at the Chat- 
tanooga market for an average of 40 cents a 
pound. Most of them averaged about 450 
pounds. One whopper scaled 640. 


Market calves when sold off grass just short of a year old regularly weigh from 400 to 600 pounds. 


By WAYNE PENNINGTON 


In addition to market calves, he sells breed. 
ing stock on the farm. Top heifers are kept for 
replacements. What he and Bob are aiming at 
is to build up their herd to about 250 cows and 
hold a sale on the farm every year. 


Jim has found that it’s a mistake to sell good 
bull calves when they’re only a year old. When 
he happens to have some particularly nice jp. 
dividuals, he hangs onto them. “For very little 
additional investment,” he says, “I’ve found that 
I can get about twice as much for those young 
bulls by keeping them until they’re 20 months 
old. At that age, they’re ready to go to work as 
range bulls. Right now there’s a strong demand 
for that sort of stock in the South. It doesn’t cost 
much to keep ’em around another eight months.” 

As for his own bulls, Jim thinks he has one of 
the best bred sires in the country in Baca A, 
Domino I. Jim bought his dam for $1,000 as aq 
bred heifer at the Albert Noe Farms annual sale 
in Pulaski, Tenn., in November 1946. The bull 
to which she had been bred, Baca R. Domino 
33rd, brought $42,500 at the dispersal sale. One 
of his sons, Baca Duke II, went for $65,000, a 
record at the time. 


Baca A. is now five years old. Jim says he’s 
the only bull on the place that gets a good calf 
regardless of his mates. Andrews has to be more 
selective about picking mates for his other sires, 
Baca A.’s dam is still in the herd. So are two of 
her daughters, both top-notch heifers. Jim has 
sold two bull calves out of her for a total of 
$700. He considers this old girl one of his best 
investments so far. 

Three of Andrews’ four bulls were bred on 
the farm. He bought the fourth, Blanch’s Larry 
Domino I, along with his dam when the bull 
calf was only three days old. He’s now six. Jim 
paid $200 for the pair, but didn’t care much for 
the cow. He later sold her for $130. Larry, there- 
fore,cost exactly $70. He has proved himself 
many times more valuable than that. 

Bulls are scattered all over the farm, with 
plenty of distance between them. Jim once tried 
putting all four of them in the same barn. “Came 
out to the barn one morning,” he relates, “and 
there were planks’ and 2 x 6’s scattered around 
as if a freight train had been through the place.” 
It was then he decided to keep them apart. 


Pastures are rotated. Every few years a cou 
ple of grain crops are grown before putting the 
field back to grass. Hay is clipped from perma- 
nent pastures. Ordinarily they 
keep about 60 acres in corn and 
200 acres in grain. 

Jim uses sulfamethazine in 
treating such troubles as foot rot, 
pneumonia, scours, shipping fe- 
ver, and pinkeye. ‘Anytime I see 
a cow starting to go sore on her 
feet, she gets 50 cc.’s, and in 94 
hours she’s completely well. I've 
had very few that ever needed a 
second dose. It used to be that 
every time we had a sick cow of 
calf we lost it, simply because we 
didn’t know how to treat. One 
summer pneumonia cost me sev- 
en calves in 10 days,” he says. 

Twenty-two-year-old Bob, aft- 
er a short hitch in the Army, is 
farming 140 acres himself. He 
has a small herd of purebred 
Duroc hogs. Pigs are sold at neat 
by breeder sales. He also buys 
young Jersey heifers, settles 
them, and sells as springers. 
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Good 
PASTURES 


on Good Farms 


By J. C. LOWERY 


Extension Agronomist, API 


good Alabama pastures I’ve seen since midsum- 

mer. First let me tell you about some examples 
in Coosa, a hilly Piedmont county. Cotton was once 
the main source of cash. Then boll weevils, eroded 
soils, and high production costs led farmers to see 
that they had to find new uses for their soils. They 
began developing permanent pastures on their bot- 
tom lands and establishing kudzu and sericea on 
their uplands. For about 15 years now this interest 
in pastures has been growing, with grazing crops 
going to market as beef or milk. 


|: like to take you with me on another tour of 


Will Townsend is a veteran pasture man. About 
15 years ago he cleared alders, gums, and other 
growth from some low, wet bottoms. He got his 
land in shape to mow. He started by applying 
about 1,000 pounds basic slag per acre, and re- 
peats this every year—usually in summer when he 
can get over the land. The reward? For years he 
has had a very productive Dallis grass-white clover 
pasture. Mr. Townsend believes you can’t have a 
good pasture unless you keep the mowing machine 
busy clipping the robber weeds. 

L. A. Gunn cleared a bottom area, fallowed the 
land, applied lime and fertilizer. By the first of 
September he had a fine seedbed. He seeded or- 















chard- and bluegrass and white clover in early Sep- 
tember, and overseeded Dallis grass in the spring. 
He had lots of grazing on this mixture until the 
extreme heat and drouth in July. But Mr. Gunn 
was looking out for such situations. On the higher 
hill areas in his pasture he has Lespedeza sericea 
for grazing. 


As some extra pasture insurance he has a field of 
Sudan seeded in April. One cutting of hay has 
been made. 


On some uplands he fallows the soil and seeds 
crimson clover and ryegrass on time. Gradually, 
Mr. Gunn is developing a year-round system to 
furnish grazing and some surplus growth to save 
for hay. 

A. L. Neighbors has practically no land well suit- 
ed to permanent pastures. So he took some upland 
and grew reseeding crimson clover for three years. 


Feed and Pasture Work To Meet Drouth Problems 


1, Cut corn that is past making grain. Shock 
and cure it out well in the field or make it into 
silage if a silo is available. 

2. Harvest cotton as soon as possible. Pick 
it clean and take it to the gin dry to get the 
best grades. 

8. Harvest peanuts to produce the biggest 
yields possible of highest quality nuts and hay. 
Saving all hay possible is extremely important. 

4. Save all roughage possible, including seri- 
cea, kudzu, Johnson grass, native meadow hay. 

5. Disk early-harvested corn and cotton land 
and other land after fertilizing, if you haven't 

te So. Be ready for seeding when there is 
moisture to plant. 

6. Seed one or more of the following for 
late fall, winter, and spring grazing: crimson 

and ryegrass or small grains; oats and 
vetch; oats, ryegrass, rye, wheat, rescue grass 
seeded alone. 


7. Seed Caley peas on Johnson grass in the 
Black Belt and bottom areas; seed crimson 
clover on Johnson grass on uplands. 

8. Seed crimson clover, vetches, Caley peas, 
or ryegrass on Bermuda sod after applying fer- 
tilizer and disking and just before frost. 

9. Topdress Johnson grass, Dallis grass, and 
fescue grass with nitrogen to make extra growth 
for hay and grazing. 

10. Seed Ladino (or other white clovers) and 
alfalfa on a fallowed seedbed for grazing hogs. 

11. Fertilize at once permanent pastures con- 
taining white clover, orchardgrass, bluegrass, 


‘or fescue that you haven't already fertilized. 


12. Get at once any needed seed you do not 
now have on hand. 

13. Plan to produce seed of crops such as 
crimson clover, white clover, Caley peas, and 
other crops. Some surplus to sell next spring 
may bring in needed cash, 


Will Townsend believes a good mowing machine is a necessity for good pastures. He evident- 
ly believes also that it pays to care for his livestock. This team of mules is 24 years old. 
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In the summer of 1951 he fallowed the soil, applied 
fertilizers, and seeded white clover and orchard- 
grass on some and bluegrass on the other. He over- 
seeded Dallis in spring. He got fine growth on this 
area. On July 15 he had a large area being fallowed 
for early September seeding. He has kudzu and 
sericea for extra summer grazing. So in his situa- 
tion he is gradually working out a pasture system. 


In Bullock County, F. H. Cameron has been de- 
veloping a year-round grazing system for 15 years. 
His soil is largely the stiff, heavy type commonly 
called Susquehanna. Plowing it is very expensive. 
So he has been trying to get his program worked 
out so that he will have the very minimum amount 
of plowing to do. He has used phosphate and lime 
generously on bottom areas. He has a good growth 
of white Dutch clover and Dallis grass. He has 
established sericea on high areas for added sum- 
mer grazing and for hay. He found that after a few 
years white Dutch clover and Dallis grass began to 
appear in the sericea stand even on high areas. 


Mr. Cameron has improved about 300 acres of 
pasture. He is preparing about 100 acres more for 
seeding this fall and next spring. Then he will have 
his entire farm in cover, and little, if any, plowing 
will be necessary. This is important on this type 
soil which is common just south of the Black Belt. 


In Walker County, Ala., we saw a hog grazing 
program being developed by W. J. Ponder of Curry 
community. Soils on Mr. Ponder’s farm are moun- 
tain soils. Best corn production practices are fol- 
lowed, and his yields are good. He grows alfalfa, 
white clover, and crimson clover for legume grazing 
for his hogs while they are in the cornfields or are 
being fed corn. He is trying to put all “loafing” 
acres to work. Several acres along a small stream 
were being cleared for white clover for his hogs. 
When Mr. Ponder finishes this development he will 
have practically all usable land on his farm produc- 
ing corn and legumes for hogs, or producing timber. 
Just like other successful pasture farmers, Mr. Pon- 
der knows the importance of good soil preparation 
and heavy fertilization. 

Cicero Austin of Marengo County, Ala., and his 
mowing machines have won over “swamp elders” 
and other weeds. The scrap began several years 
ago in a creek bottom (Continued on page 150) 























































with a $39,000 capital in- 
vestment, what would you 
do that I’m not doing?” 

The farmer asking this ques- 
tion was concerned over having 
an investment of $230 for every 
acre he owned. A man past mid- 
dle age, he wasn’t used to hav- 
ing that much money invested in 
his business. He came up under 
the “low capital” period when 
land values were low and most 
of what a farmer owned was in 
land and buildings. Now he 
lives in a time when land values 
are higher and a bigger part of 
farm capital is tied up in things 
to work land with. It’s a differ- 
ent world, and he’s scratching 
his head like a lot of other farm- 
ers in this part of the country. 

According to the way we used 
to farm, anybody who had $39,- 
000 invested on a 170-acre farm 
was by all standards just before 
going broke. But those were 
times when the cash farm in- 
come in Georgia was about $100 
to $125 per farm person.. Last year it was better 
than $600 per farm person. Invested capital per 
farm is now 2% times higher than in the “old days.” 
It makes you wonder what part of this larger in- 
come is due to farmers’ having more capital to 
work with. 


‘T: you had a 170-acre farm 


Many a farmer has said that it takes a lot of 
money to run a farm right. Thousands have said 
that you can’t make much when you don’t have any- 
thing to work with. 


Thousands of farmers here in the South have 
adequate capital for the first time in their lives, and 
the amount of money represented by this capital 
has them worried. They wonder whether their vol- 
ume of production and total sales will continue to 
be great enough to turn this capital over in a rea- 
sonable length of time. To say the least, it’s a new 
experience and, for the time being, it’s right pleas- 
ant. The way this larger capital investment is han- 
dled in the next few years will determine how nice 
it will be in the future. 


Back to this farmer who raised the question. 
About half of his capital is tied up in land and build- 
ings, the other half in productive livestock and im- 
proved machinery and equipment. Back in the “old 
days” the more land you had, the more money you 
were worth and could make. But not today. The 
man in the saddle today is the person who controls 
what it takes to work land with—machinery, live- 
stock, cash, and ample credit. This farmer has 
chosen a good relationship between his “fixed” 
capital and his “working” capital with his fifty-fifty 
arrangement. 


His land with buildings is valued at $112 per 
acre. He is a dairy farmer, and this enterprise re- 
quires larger-than-average investments in buildings. 
About 92 per cent of the land is open, with pretty 
close to a fifty-fifty division between cropland and 
improved pasture. Open land usually carries a 
higher per acre investment than forest land. He 
figures his investment in cropland at $70 per acre, 
improved pasture at $60, and woodland at $40. 
These figures are conservative and don’t fully cover 
expenses that have gone into crop and pasture land 
improvements in recent years. This farmer couldn't 
buy unimproved land well located and bring it to 
the present high level of productivity of his own 
farm for $70 per acre. His investment looks rea- 
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How Much Capital Is Too Much? 
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Today’s Farming Takes More Money, Every- 


body Agrees; the Problem Is Where To Stop. 


By J. W. FANNING 


Economist, Georgia Exten- 
sion Service 


sonable. He is providing a good 
base for efficient operations 
through productive soil. 

His machinery and equipment 
investment is $12,860 and comes to one-third of all 
the capital on this farm. Actually there is more 
money tied up in machinery than in land without 
buildings. And for every dollar invested in land 
with buildings, 67 cents is tied up in machinery and 
equipment. Maybe you will say that’s too high. 
Possibly it is, but this farm produced a gross income 
of $13,000 with a cash-out-of-pocket labor cost of 
only $62. Father and sons do the work and share 
net earnings. The farmer said he either had'to spend 
money for hired labor or machinery. He chose ma- 
chinery because he considered it cheaper and more 
efficient. One thing is sure—he must get a large 
production and high gross income, or overhead will 
eat him up. At 10 per cent, his annual depreciation 
cost is $1,286. He has already figured this out and 
is trying to do something about it in high yields and 
large dollar volume. 


Productive livestock represents one-fifth of the 
capital investment. This farm carries about 40 
milkers. There are 54 animal units on 70 acres of 
pasture and slightly more cropland acreage. Most 
feed for the cows is grown on the farm. The cows, 
as was true of the land, are probably undervalued 
as an investment. 

In discussing his question, we did develop a few 
suggestions concerning his operations. But the in- 
teresting points were those we agreed on about 
using large amount of capital on the farm. See what 
you think of them. 


1. Select Your Capital Carefully. 

This farmer said that he had decided that the 
capital investment of a farm has but one purpose— 
to produce a large net income. If the capital item 
increases your production, give it consideration. If 
it saves you more than it costs, get it. But if it 
doesn’t do either, you had better leave it alone. 
It’s not hard on a farm to get more than you can 












afford. A $2,800 one-man hay 
baler to cut 10 acres of hay can’t 
be justified, even if you pay cash 
for it. The overhead in interest 
and depreciation costs alone 
would be $42 per acre. But if 
you had 100 acres of hay to cut, 
these costs would only be $4.20 
per acre. 


Chances are that capital in. 
vestment on Southeastern farms 
will increase in years ahead, 
Careful selection of each item of 
capital added to our farms is a 
way to higher incomes and the 
avoidance of overcapitalization, 


2. Turn Your Capital Fast. 


Present gross income on this 
farm will turn its capital invest- 
ment over every three years. 
Present net cash income (cash 
receipts minus cash expenses) 
will turn it over every 9 to 10 
years. Put down your own total 
capital investment and by its 
side your gross income for last 
year. How many years will it 
take to turn your capital over? 

This kind of figuring makes the selection of your 
system of farming important. A large investment 
with an “extensive” system like beef cattle, means 
you turn your capital slowly. But the same size in- 
vestment with an “intensive” system like dairying 
means you turn it faster. And small farms have, to 
turn their capital as quickly and often as possible. 

A small farmer with a large capital investment 
and a low gross income can get in a tight position. 
If he doesn’t watch out, he will have to use his in- 
come to live on and let his capital go begging. After 
a while, the whole business goes to pieces. As you 
move toward large capital investments, select the 
right combination of crops and livestock to produce 
a high income and turn the investment as rapidly 
as possible. 


3. Give Your Capital Its Just Dues. 


Depreciation costs on machinery and buildings 
on this farm for last year were $1,737.19. This is 
a nice sum of money that is due capital each year to 
guarantee the permanent maintenance of the pres- 
ent level of investment. One item and another are 
wearing out every year, and in a period of 10 years, 
the entire $12,860 machinery investment will likely 
wear out and have to be replaced. 

It’s mighty easy for this farmer to live up the 
$1,737.19 annual depreciation. If he does, it means 
that when the time comes to replace his machinery, 
for example, he has got to sweat out another loan. 
As capital investments grow bigger, the problem of 
replacing worn-out items will get tougher to han- 
dle. Put down the number of dollars you must set 
aside each year to keep your capital investment in 
tiptop shape. Hang onto this money if you can. 
You might think about investing these dollars in 
Savings Bonds which can be cashed when you need 
that new tractor or piece of equipment. 


4. Balance Your Capital Investment. 

Not every farm, as this one, needs a fifty-fifty 
relationship between fixed and working capital. But 
one thing is certain—you should keep enough of 
your capital in working form to make your tot 
capital produce a lot of income. 

The more we head toward machinery and live- 
stock farming and less toward hand labor, the 
greater will our capital investments become. More 
capital should mean more income, and will, if its 
selected and handled efficiently. 
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By BOB HANEY 


s@@INCE we've gotten into the community im- 
provement contest, folks have stopped think- 
ing just in terms of ‘my farm’ or ‘my family.’ 

They have started to think in broader terms of ‘our 

school’ and ‘our community.’” ; 

Speaking was H. H. Dunson, president of North 
Georgia’s Community Improvement Contest winner 
in 1951. He went on to explain, “This was three 
communities before we consolidated a few years 
ago. There was no central recreational center or 
improvement organization. Seemingly there was 
very little interest in general improvement and 
better living.” 

We were talking with community leaders at the 
open house given by Wilson Jr. High in Jackson 
County, Ga. Attending were more than 500 com- 
munity leaders from 20 Georgia counties. They 
came to see and hear what had caused this com- 
munity to win over those in 36 other counties. 

Fifteen years ago the only organizations serving 
Wilson community were the church and a small 
two-teacher school which burned in 1934. Mule 
farming yielded small returns, erosion and row 
cropping had depleted the soil. Worn-out acreage 
had been left to water, winds, and sprouts. 

In 1936 three schools consolidated and Wilson 
Jr. High School was built. Arrangements were made 
for graduates to attend Commerce High School. 
Before that, less than 2 per cent of the children in 
this community went to high school. At present, at 
least 90 per cent go on to high school. 

Over the years, with the help of agricultural 
agencies, this community rebuilt. Vo-ag teachers 
held adult night classes on seasonal subjects such 
a sowing grain, treating seed, etc. They taught 
boys better methods through FFA projects. 

John Anderson, county agent until Dec. 31, 1951, 
got a pig club organized and financed through one 
of the Commerce banks. Present County Agent S. L. 

Spud” Welborn has started a chicken chain. Boys 
have had an active 4-H club over a number of years. 

SCS did wonderful work in helping farmers hold 
and rebuild their soil. Many other agencies helped 
mM various ways. But it was always, as agricultural 
workers told us, a case of individuals working with 
individuals. 

Em a agencies had farm families sold on the 

improved practices. What they lacked was 
=) organization through which they could work. 
eres how that developed: John Anderson invited 


It wasn’t “beginner's luck” that caused this 
ae community to win its first year in the contest. 


Dairy and beef cattle, hogs, improved pastures, and new fencing have all made a sharp increase. 







Folks in Wilson Jr. High Community Firmly Believe That 


“Together We Can Do Anything 


A. R. Pittman to attend the 1950 community im- 
provement awards banquet in Atlanta. Mr. Pittman 
was so inspired that he came back and talked with 
community leaders. They invited Mr. Anderson to 
help them organize in January 1951. 

Only 15 people came to the first meeting (over 
300 came to the last meeting before the community 
was judged). 

We asked these folks to look back and give us 
the benefit of their success. These are the points 
which they believe increased and held the interest 
which helped them win: 

1. School was made center of activity. It was 
conveniently located, and had facilities for large 
meetings, as well as commit- 
tee meetings. Large charts 
listing the objectives were 
displayed. A gold star was 
placed by each completed, 
objective. Adults saw these 
at each meeting and the 
children saw them every 
day. Because the children 
had such an interest in these 
they were quick to report 
anything their parents did 
that helped reach those 
goals. The children also 
kept parents aware of what 
was Jacking. 


. 

One of the five Sunday 
school rooms added to 
Berea Church with donated 
labor and materials. 


2. Meetings and achievements were faithfully 
reported to local newspapers. Pictures were in- 
cluded wherever possible. 

3. An effort was made to have at least one per- 
son from each family serve on a committee and on 
programs. 

4. A varied program appealed to all ages and 
kept up interest. 

5. Two or three members of the county steering 
committee were present at every meeting. 

6. Committee meetings or group meetings were 
announced at church. 


7. Use of films and 


(Continued on page 117) 














Brushing Teeth Right After Eating with 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 


STOPS 
BAD BREATH 


- AND 


STOPS DECAY 
BEST! 


Colgate’s Instantly Stops Bad Breath 
In 7 Out of 10 Cases 
That Originate in the Mouth! 


COLGATE 
DENTAL CREAM 
MAKES 


YOUR MOUTH FEEL 
CLEANER LONGER! 


It cleans your breath while it cleans your 
teeth! Brushing teeth right after eating with 
Colgate Dental Cream gives you a clean, 
fresh mouth all day long! Scientific tests 
prove in 7 out of 10 cases, Colgate’s instantly 
stops bad breath that originates in the mouth. 
No other toothpaste has proved so completely 
it stops bad breath. No other cleans teeth 
more effectively, yet so safely! 










AND THE 
COLGATE WAY 
STOPS TOOTH 
DECAY BEST! 






Yes, the best way is the Colgate way! In 
fact, brushing teeth with Colgate Dental 
Cream right after eating is the most: thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home method of 
oral hygiene known today. The Colgate way 
stopped more decay for more people than ever 
before reported in dentifrice history! Yes, to 
help stop bad breath and tooth decay at the 
same time, the best way is the Colgate way! 


No Other Toothpaste 
Of Any Kind Whatsoever 
Offers Such 

~, Conclusive Proof! 





PURE, WHITE, 
SAFE COLGATE’S WILL NOT 
STAIN OR DISCOLOR! 








| 
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Master Farmers Make Mistakes, Too 


OME of our Master Farmers 

have been a little bothered about 
being held up as “good examples.” 
They say it hasn't all been “peaches 
and cream.” They make mistakes, 
too, in their farming. Some time 
ago we asked them to list for us 
some of their mistakes. They were 
glad to do so, hoping that others 
might profit by their mistakes. 


® Henry Blitch of Bulloch County, 
Ga., said, “One of the biggest mis- 
takes I’ve made was buying spring- 
ing cows without having them test- 
ed for Bang’s disease. I bought 
several three years ago and kept 
them separated from my herd until 
they found their calves. Everything 
seemed all right. I later had them 
tested and found one reactor—which 
was one I had bought. She had had 
her second calf without an abor- 
tion. I also had four suspects. We 
have had cows tested several times 
since, and have just gotten cattle 
from under quarantine. I sold the 
reactor, as well as all suspects. I 
feel that all this trouble could have 
been avoided if cows had been test- 
ed in the beginning.” 


e J. R. Porter of Blakely County, 
Ga., said, “My most serious mistake 
was moving into town for 1% years. 
I thought I'd be a city farmer. I 
soon learned it wouldn’t work.” 


e R. P. Burson of Walton County, 
Ga., had this to say, “I've been too 
slow to build my pastures. I think 
this should be one of the first things 
a young farmer should do. A good 
pasture is the life of a good farm.” 


@ Master farmer F. W. Schroer, 
Sr., of Lowndes County, Ga., gave 
us several mistakes. “I bedded 
2,000 bushels of sweet potatoes on 
a southern slope. After bedding, 
we had lots of rain. Not being able 
to stop seepage from above caused 
the potatoes to rot. 


“I lost enough sweet potatoes 
from cold weather, because of po- 
tatoes’ being banked, to build a half 
dozen potato houses. 

“I bought sweet potato plants 
which had black rot, thereby get- 
ting my land infected. 

“Another mistake was in hauling 
trash from a peanut mill for fer- 
tilizer. I got lots of weeds from 
this, including nutgrass. 

“I also planted a crop of soy- 
beans using seed that were grown 
too far north from home. These 
seed were not adapted to climate, 
and crop was a total loss.” 


@ William Howard Smith of Au- 
tauga County, Ala., said, “One of 
the biggest mistakes I've made was 
trying to outguess the cotton mar- 
ket. (J. R. Miller, Worth County, 
Ga., expressed the same thought.) 

“Another big mistake was that of 
letting too many years go by before 
adopting a definite plan of soil 
building. We now strive to have 
75 per cent or more of all open 


lands growing a legume during 
every winter season. 

“Another mistake was that of not 
properly caring for our timber, thus 
sacrificing a lot of desirable timber.” 


@ “My worst mistake was not go- 
ing on to school and getting a fin- 
ished education,” said Master 
Farmer J. B. H. Lumpkin of Mar- 
shall County, Ala. “When I fin- 
ished high school I consulted 
friends. They told me it would be 
time and money wasted if I expect- 
ed to farm. So, I took their advice. 
Now, after it’s too late, I find that 
I could have served a more useful 
life if I had gone to college and 
finished my education.” 


@ Master Farmer E. P. Garrett of 
Limestone County, Ala., listed these 
three mistakes: 

1. Not establishing terrace mea- 
dows one or two years before ter- 
races were built. 

2. Planting sericea and crimson 
clover for pasture at same time. 
Crimson will choke out sericea 
planted this way unless heavily 
grazed the following spring, and 
this will damage sericea stand. 
Sericea should be seeded alone, he 
thinks. After stand is a year old, 
then seed reseeding crimson. 

3. Failure to provide grass fields 
next to clover pastures to turn cat- 
tle on at night during bloat season. 
“I believe these grass pastures, such 
as ryegrass, fescue, or orchardgrass, 
will pay off even though they re- 
quire heavy nitrogen applications,” 
he said. 

e B. H. Lightfoot of Pike Coun- 


ty, Ala., said, “I believe my worst 
mistake was in fighting grass, espe- 


In. the Morning Sun 
By Preston H. Williams 


The morning sun was on the field 

As the farmer plowed and sowed for yield; 
And the soul of him was hopeful when 
The time of sowing was coming in. 


The morning sun was on the field 
As the farmer estimated the yield; 
And the soul of him was glad to know 









cially Bermuda. I should have cyl. 
tivated it, let cows graze and help 
me make a living. I find crimson 
clover and Bermuda grass make q 
grazing combination hard to beat, 

“Another- mistake was in not 
building farrowing houses for my 
sows. I have paid for several in loss 
of pigs from buzzards, foxes, and 
big rains at farrowing time. 

“A few months ago I had a 
wormy steer and gave him some 
worm medicine in feed. He walked 
off without eating, and my milk 
cow got it. She lost her calf. [ye 
found that to be sure they get it, 
drench them.” 






e Ray Swanner of Crenshaw Coun. 
ty, Ala., said, “My biggest mistake 
has been in using too much labor. 
I’ve been too slow to convert from 
mule power to tractor power and 
from row crops to close-growing, 
labor-saving crops.” 


@ Charles T. Butler of Madison 
County, Ala., said, “One of our cost- 
ly mistakes was letting the boll 
weevil get too plentiful before start- ' 
ing to control him back in 1950, 
Our cotton crop was cut around 50 { 
per cent. 

“Last year we tried to graze our 
first crop of alfalfa, and lost several 
animals from bloat.” 


e “The two most important mis- 
takes I have made,” wrote G. Rich- 
ard Garrard, Wilkes County, Ga. 
“were 1) failure to sell my old-hens 
when they fell off in production in 
late summer, and 2) selling my cot- 
ton crop at 37 cents instead of hold- 
ing, as I was advised by my two 
eldest sons and others. I could have 
gotten 43 cents.” 





Good weather and rains had made the crop growe 


The morning sun was on the field 
As the farmer saw there was no yield; 
And the soul of him would not complain 


For the hot weather and the lack of rain. 


With a welling faith within his breast, 
In the morning sun he stood each test. 
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Feet full of “go”! 


Anytime you need your Pure Oil 
farm distributor, call him. He’ll 
come running. Service is his busi- 
ness! 

















The trucks they drive 


Carry everything you need— 


® High anti-knock PURE-PREMIUM and 
PURE-PEP gasolines 


® PURE tractor fuel 

@CRYSTALENE KEROSINE 

® PUROL H.D. and PURELUBE motor oils 
® PURELUBE greases and gear lubricants 

® a complete line of tires, batteries, accessories, 


Each one priced right for farm use! THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
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The day of shapeless work clothes is | 
yesterday! Today, men who wear N&W 
style-shaped work clothes look neat, trim 
and well-dressed — because N&W de- 
signers combine comfort and ease of 
movement with smartness in tailoring. 
Women notice fashion in men’s clothing 
more than men themselves. Buy N&W 
work clothes — put them on —and then 
let the lady who knows you best tell you 
how much better you look. You're 
really dressed for work when you work 
in N&W. 


































N &W has manufactured 
quality work clothing for more 
than 60 years — of the finest 
fabrics, with all the construc- 
tion excellence which guaran- 
tees lasting service and fullest 
value for your money. 

















































“N4W Work 
Clothes 

% Launder 
Better” 


All Na W 
work clothes 
bear the famous 
American Insti- 
tute of Launder. 
meg Seal 


Sold by 25,000 retailers 
in country and city 
N&W Overalls -N&W 
Overall Coats N& W 
Matched Work Shirts and 
Pants N&W Dungarees 
N&W Chambray Shirts 
»> N&W Women's Dunga- 
N&W Children’s 
Sport Shirts and 
N&W Caps and 


rettes 
Jeans 
Slacks 


Gloves 


~y 






‘ ’ 





N& W INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
PLANTS IN: LYNCHBURG, VA., ROCKY MOUNT, VA., JACKSON, MISS., _ 
; x MAGEE, MISS. COTTON MILL AT MAGNOLIA, ARK. 











These Farmer Experiences Indicate 
That Fall Is Time To Start 


Fighting Bloat With Grass 






Cows on white Dutch clover. Grass is in the 
mixture, but not enough to be entirely safe. 







By HAROLD BENFORD, Associate Editor 


N our visits with farmers last 

spring we heard more talk about 
bloat trouble than we’ve ever heard 
before. Last season was a good clo- 
ver season and our bloat problem 
was great. Chances are this prob- 
lem will increase as we plant more 
and better pastures and develop our 
cattle industry in the South. 

We visited with a number of 
good farmers and agricultural work- 
ers to see what was being done to 
help control bloat. Here is what 
some of them had to say about it. 


G. B. (Billy) Robertson, Jr. of 
Hale County, Ala., has about 3,000 
head of cattle. He said, “We lost 26 
grown cows and some calves last 
spring a year ago on our white 
Dutch clover pastures. 


“Last fall we planted 6 tons of 
ryegrass seed and | ton of fescue on 
some of our pastures. Grass was 
planted in late September right on 
the pasture sod with an ordinary 
grain drill. Discs on the drill just 
barely cut the sod. We tried to plant 
15 pounds of seed per acre. And we 
got a good stand. 


“We didn’t lose a cow this time 
on any pastures where we planted 
grass. We did lose two head on al- 
falfa and three on clover pastures 
without grass. 


“We plan to extend ryegrass or 
fescue to all our permanent pas- 
tures as fast as we can.” 

Selden Sheffield, also of Hale 
County, Ala., planted about 6 tons 
of ryegrass on permanent white 
Dutch-Persian clover pastures, as 
well as with some new crimson clo- 
ver. He seeded 20 pounds of rye- 
grass per acre with his crimson and 
10 to 20 pounds on permanent clo- 
ver pastures. He got a good stand 
of grass, too. He says you can get 
too much ryegrass and hurt the clo- 
ver. He said, “We lost several head 
of cattle during the bloat season last 









year. We didn’t have bloat trouble 
this time on pastures where grass 
was planted. 

“We are also increasing our fes- 
cue. We plan to plant about 500 
acres of fescue on bottom land for 
fall and winter grazing. We plan to 
plant fescue and get it established 
ahead of clover, if possible. In this 
black land, clovers will usually come 
in when land is cleaned up and fer- 
tilized properly.” 


Roy Alexander, a dairyman and 
Black Belt farmer, planted his first 
fescue six years ago. He has 100 
acres now. He had this to say: “It’s 
the best thing I know of to elimi- 
nate bloat. I’ve had lots of bloat 
trouble. I lost a cow this spring 
on clover pasture. Where I had 
fescue we had no trouble at all. We 
are thinking of planting fescue on 
all our bottom land pasture.” 

Ralph Garris of Hale County, Ala., 
told us this: “In the spring of 1950, 
I lost six cows and I don’t know how 
much time. For 60 days three of us 
were busy day and night in the pas- 
tures watching cows. 

“That fall we planted 1,000 
pounds of ryegrass on clover pas- 
tures. It was planted in September 
right on the sod with a grain drill, at 
the rate of 10 to 12 pounds per acre. 
In the spring of 1951 we didn’t have 
bloat trouble on those pastures. In 
fall of 1951. we planted 3 tons of 
ryegrass on white Dutch pastures. 
Again this spring we didn’t have 
trouble where we had grass. 


“We also planted 500 pounds of 
fescue on clover pastures. I thin 
it will control bloat. But I’m afraid 
clover has about crowded out my 
fescue. I believe we should have 
mowed the clover down about mid- 
dle of April and saved fescue. We 
plan to plant fescue on all our bot- 
tom land pastures, and ryegrass 08 
upland. I believe we will have to 

(Continued on page 115) 












































you can’fepUp ailing acres..make a good farm better 


TRACTOR POWER 


What about those under par acres? A Ford Tractor 
teamed with sturdy, low-cost Dearborn Implements 
can help these acres “get well”—and boost your 
income—with surprisingly little work and expense. 


The Ford Tractor gives you power, easy handling 
and built-in Hydraulic Touch Control of most 
implements. Efficient, quick-changing Dearborn 
Implements are good at many different jobs. Ask 
your Ford Tractor dealer about ways to make a 
good farm better with this modern equipment. 


PRICED TO SAVE YOU *50 TO ‘500° 


Compare prices! A brand 
new Ford Tractor with all 
its advanced features (in- 
cluding new Proof-Meter) 
sells for from $50 to $500 less 
than any other leading 2-plow 
tractor in most farm com- 
munities. See your Ford 
Tractor dealer now for a 
demonstration. 
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» cur fas 2 DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 
hail 500 COPYRIGHT 1952, DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION nee ‘etica a SSeS mT : 
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inty, Ala., GOOD SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
g of 1950, Just call your nearby Ford Tractor dealer 
know how for prompt service. 
hree of us PARTS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
in the pas- Genuine Ford parts availability keeps all 
Ford products ready to go. 
of 1 MODERN DESIGN AND 
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TOP VALUE AT TRADE-IN TIME 
Even after years of use, Ford Tractors 
bring good prices, 
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“SMILING? YOU BET! 
MY WORK IS EASIER, 
PROFITS GREATER, FAMILY 
HAPPIER WITH HOT WATER 
ON OUR FARM!” 





















ib 


Dollar for Dollar you can’t do better than 
install one or more oe 


N MATTER what kind of farm you 
operate, having plenty of hot 
HOT WATER always on tap is a sound, 
profit-making investment. It’s a 
“must” for dairymen. It can help 
increase egg production greatly. 
It helps cut farrowing losses, bring 
young pigs to market much sooner. 
In the house, it has 1001 family and 
domestic uses—all important, as 
any farm wife can tell you! For FREE 
facts, without obligation, mail cou- 
pon TODAY, 











































HOTTERS 


AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 
GAS and ELECTRIC 





WHITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION—Dept. PF-9 
MIDDLEVILLE, MICHIGAN 

Please send me, without obligation, full infor- 
mation about Water-Hoiters. Also who is my 
nearest White dealer? 


WHITE PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
Water Heating Specialists Since 1930 
MIDDLEVILLE, MICHIGAN 


























Name. 
Local Addre 
City. Zone. 
Patented Copyright 1952 
White Products Corporation County State. 












Not Too Old 
To Change 


Here’s a man who turned 
from cotton to corn for cash— 
and from mid-August pros- 
pects will make 50 bushels 

an acre this year in spite 

of the drouth. 





Mr. Dawson says it takes about half his corn crop 
to top out the 50 to 70 porkers he raises every year. 















“Here’s my cash crop,” 
says Mr. Dawson. 








By BILL KENNEDY, Assistant Editor, API Extension Service 


NOWN in North Alabama as a 
“farmer fit to follow” is T. O. 
Dawson, age 62, of Jackson County. 
Four years ago Mr. Dawson con- 
verted his 120-acre homestead into 
a corn farm. 

Mr. Dawson aroused interest by 
the spirit with which he entered 
Alabama’s all-out campaign to in- 
crease corn yields. He carried one 
of the first high-fertilizer corn dem- 
onstrations conducted by the API 
Extension Service. In 1948 Mr. 
Dawson became a charter member 
of the Alabama 100-Bushel Corn 
Club. A year later he was pro- 
claimed Jackson County’s cham- 
pion after harvesting 160 bushels 
per acre on one field. 


Since that time Mr. Dawson has 
made demonstration plots of all his 
cornfields. He usually averages 60 
to 100-plus bushels per acre on all 
his upland crop, and has had some 
100-bushel corn every year. 

That is how it happened that 
after over 30 years of growing cot- 
ton, Mr. Dawson turned from cot- 
ton to corn for his chief source of 
cash. He plants not an acre of cot- 
ton, but looks instead to 65 acres 
of corn. 

None of the new cash crop is sold 
as grain, however. Mr. Dawson 
markets his corn through livestock, 
and takes his grain to market in the 
form of pork, eggs, and beef. The 
only time he sells an ear of corn is 
when he finds a neighbor “hard up” 
because of a grain shortage. 


Mr. Dawson sells about half his 
cash crop as pork. Every year he 
grows from 50 to 75 top quality 
market hogs raised by his own 
brood herd. Until recent months he 
was growing white OIC porkers. 
Now he is switching to a cross be- 
tween Spotted Poland-Chinas and 
Durocs. He says for him these 


vigorous crosses are more practical. 
Corn goes to the hogs in self-feed- 
ers while they run on supplemental 
fields of grazing crops. 


The beef herd on the Dawson 
farm, made up of 14 grade Here- 
ford brood cows and a registered 
male, eats about one-fourth of the 
corn crop. These animals get theirs 
in the form of corn, cob, and shuck 
meal. Each cow, of course, brings 
along a new calf every year. 


But not the least of the enter- 
prises on this farm is the flock of 
laying New Hampshire hens that 
produces hatching eggs and a steady 
flow of cash. Shelled corn once a 
day helps the layers do their work. 
The Dawsons keep about 800 hens 
at all times, and deliver eggs to a 
local hatchery at premium prices. 


Except for a patch of grain sor- 
ghum and the home garden, all of 
the farm not in corn is growing pas- 
ture. And all upland acres are in 
legumes and grasses or small grains 
during winter. Crops relied on in 
the main are crimson clover, white 
clovers, rye, oats, vetch, and alfalfa 
in winter, and sericea and improved 
pasture mixtures in summer. 

What T. O. Dawson has done is 
to raise corn to the position of 
“king” on his farm. Where he once 
made yields of 10 bushels per acre, 
he is now making more than 100. 
And he declares there are no secrets 
to his methods. He uses hybrid va- 
rieties, mostly Pfister 631 and U. S. 
13. He fertilizes with 500 pounds 
4-10-7 plus 200 pounds ammonium 
nitrate per acre. Every acre of com 
follows crimson clover or vetch 
turned under in early spring, 

His advice to young countrymen 
who want to play for keeps in farm 
ing is to keep up with the times by 
refusing to grow too smart or to0 
old to change. 
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Experience With 
Rescue Grass 


By H. Owen Murfee, Jr. 
Autauga County, Ala. 


ESCUE grass is an excellent 

companion pasture for crimson 
clovers and white clovers . . . the 
eatly strains for crimson and later 
strains for white. It is ideal for con- 
trolling bloat. 

I observed seven strains in 1951- 
52: Oregon, Texas 46, Texas Im- 

ved, Texas Native Improved, 
Chapel Hill SCS, Texas Native, and 
Australian prairie grass. 


The first three made more early 
winter growth and matured seed 
earlier. However, all strains made 
good winter growth. 


Mildew showed up in March on 
all strains except Chapel Hill and 
Texas Native Improved. Mildew 
does not affect winter growth. It 
only shows up in the early spring 
and is not serious. 


One plot of Texas 46 had smut 
that spread to other plots. Smut 
can be controlled by treating with 
organic mecury seed disinfectants, 
such as Ceresan. 

I have observed Chapel Hill for 
four years, and Texas Native Im- 
proved for three years. Both strains 
have grown well on all soil types 
in this county and they are resistant 
to diseases. 


Incidentally, these two rescue 
strains made excellent winter 
growth during the very severe win- 
ter of 1950-51. In fact, they did 
not show any freeze damage when 
temperature dropped from 85 to 10 
degrees on Nov. 23, 1950 and Feb. 
10, 1951. All other winter crops 
were damaged 60 to 100 per cent. 


Rescue seed is short this year. I'd 
recommend use of oats, wheat, or 
barley this winter. Rescue seed will 
cost from 50 to 60 cents per pound, 
while good seed oats will cost from 
4 to 7 cents a pound. 


Oats, wheat, and barley will fur- 
nish as much or more winter graz- 
ing, but are annuals, and not per- 
manent pasture crops. Rescue is an 
annual—reseeding in most sections 
of the South. In cooler sections it 
acts as a perennial. 

Recommended planting rates are: 
20 to 30 pounds rescue and 5 to 10 
pounds reseeding crimson per acre; 
or 20 to 30 pounds rescue and 2 or 
3 pounds white clover; or 3 to 4 
bushels oats and 5 to 10 pounds 
reseeding crimson clover. 

Fertilize with 500 pounds 4-10-7 
or 4-8-8. Topdress with 200 to 400 
Pounds nitrate of soda or its equiva- 
lent in February. Topdress in No- 
vember or December for grazing. 

_Alegume-grass grazing combina- 
tion will sa mag beef, milk, or 
px per acre than either grown b 

itself. Also, as a green oe ai, 
combination is better for row 


Crop to follow. 


























EGGS: Feed Power de 


s pullets fast for early, EXTRA EGGS 
--. promotes sustained HEA 


YING... keeps your feed cost per 
dozen LOW. Feed Power is yougga@all 3 ways of Wayne Feeding... All- 
Mash, Mash-Scratch, Concentrates—ifMash, Pellet or Krum form. Get 
going now for all the eggs your hens cagflay... with Wayne Feed Power! 


Mi LK: Feed Power stimu 
ONG COW LIFE. Start now t 
the Feed Power of labor-savi 
tailor-made to fit in with yo 
too, the Wayne Way builds big 
lets you sell more milk! 


of PORKS Feed Power cuts your co, 
grows and finishes out top hogs with m 
now to build each 100 LBS. OF POR 
to early, HIGH markets... with 
that fits your need—completg: 


SHEAVY MILK FLOW, makes for 
get all the milk your herd can give... with 

Vayne Dairy Feeds and Supplements... 
ure and roughage supply. Remember 
wwehy calves and heifers at low cost... 


and farm grain requirements... 
Mum time, work, and feed. Start 
f record time . .. speed your hogs 
er of the special Wayne Hog Feed 
centrates, supplements. 


FANT FEED POWER 
R YOU BY WAYNE RESEARCH 


..» by scientifically bili 
and other high-potenc} ; 





is, con 


CREATED 


g and balancing Antibiotics, Vitamin B-12 
ality ingredients in correct, fortified 


Copyright 1952 Alhed Mulls, Inc. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. Buclders of TOMORROW'S Geeds TODAY! 


Executive Offices: Chicago 4, lil. Service. Offices: Ft. Wayne 1, Indiana 


WAYNE DEALERS 


IN GEORGIA Covington—Willard Reed & Sons Certain Oaks Hatch- 
Cumming—.G. H. Ledbetter Store _ @ry, Inc. 
on -““enaarenes Seed & Supply Dalton—D & H Grocery (P) Gainesville—Walton Jackson Co. 


Gainesville—Wa Distributi 
Atlonto—H. G. Hastings | ante ae Babb Grocery (P) Co. yne Distributing 
Atlanta—Northside Feed & Seed Pewsenville—Dawsonville Feed Gillsville—D. C. House & Son 


Store & Poultry Co. va Griffin—W. G. King Seed Co. 

ee ers Chick & Feed ou aiid & Gilliland, + cane i McKnight 
ore . —W. O. 

Auguste—simkins Seed Co. me Ce Feed & Supply Kingslané—McCollough Feed 

— se Feed & Seed Sogetteeante—Srightee Farm eee — fred E. Craig 

upply (P) ula—John Dove 

re ara yay SupPlY Egison—Fain Hatchery (P) Marblehill—Lee Sartor 
Centen—Gray’s Poultry Farm & Edison—Kelly’s Trading Post (P) Milledgeville—Baston’s Hatchery 

Hatchery Flowery Branch—D. B. Simpson & Seed Store 


Canton—). L. Carmichael & Sons Franklin Springs—A. C. Shealy Mar Oe eee tone 


Canton—Pinyan & Williams Gainesville—Chapman Feed & ile—Mrs. Fl i 
Carroliton—Fuller Brothers Poultry Co. aemudaothoree thats Ng 
Carroliton—Horace Pope Gainesville—Herman Pierce Rocky Face—cCurtis Masters (P) 


Columbus—Sunshine Stores, Inc. Gainesville—John L. Cromartie Rome—Burton Flour & Feed Co. 
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Roswell—W. C. Westbrooks 
Sevannah—Nevill Feed Co. 
Tucker—Vickey’s Hardware Feed & Grocery 


IN ALABAMA 


Abbeville—Farmers Feed & Seed Co. 
Albertville—Rains Hatchery 
Aliceville—Thomas R. Parker 
Andalusia—Farmers Supply Co.- 
Anniston—Farmers Marketing & Exchange 
Association 
Arab—Farmer’s Exchange 
Ashford—Ashford Feed Co. (P) 
AshJand—Pace Bros. 
Atmore—Lufkins Atmore Hatchery 
Bay Minette—Beasley’s Feed Store (P) 
Bessemer—Bradley Grain Co. 
Birmingham—East Lake Feed Store 
Birmingham—H. G. Hastings Co. 
Birmingham—LaGroue Seed & Pet Co. 
Birmingham—Marshall Durbin Co. 
Booz—Bruce & Castleberry 
Butler—Farmer’s Exchange 
Camden—McGraw Feed & Supply Co. 
Carroliton—Pickens County Exchange, Inc. 
Centre—Cherokee County Exchange, Inc. 
Clanton—Chilton County Feed & Seed Co. 
Cullman—Farmers Marketing & Exchange 
Association 
Cullman—Marshall Durbin Co. 
Dadeville—Tallapoosa County Exchange 
Decatur—Paul C. Davis 
ees Feed &Poultry Supply 
tore 
Eclectic—W. L. Hardin Feed & Seed Co. 
Elba—Taylor Warehouse Co. 
Elberta—Elberta Feed Store 
Enterprise—Enterprise Farmers Exchange, Inc. 
Eufaula—-Farmers Supply Co. 
Evergreen—Conecuh County Exchange, Inc. 
Fayette—Thelma’s Hatchery 
Florence—Tennessee Valley Hatchery 
Fort Payne—DeKalb County Exchange, Inc. 
Gadsden—Etowah County Exchange, Inc. 
Goodway—W. H. Booker (P) 
Gordo—Hickman’s Hatchery 
Greenville—Farmer’s Marketing & Exch. Assn. 
Guin—Farmer’s Exchange Store 
Hackleburg—J). W. Vandiver 
Haleyville—Farmer’s Marketing & Exch. Assn. 
Hamilton—Lyman Ray 
Harvest—R. W. Tuck (P) 
Huntsville—Brooks & Collier, Inc. 
Hurracine—Bragg’s Grocery (P) 
Lofayette—Chambers County Feed & Seed 
Store 
Linden—Farmers Exchange 
Lineville—Clay County Exchange 
Livingston—Farmer’s Exchange 
Loxley—Loxley Farm Products 
Luverne—tTurner Supply Store 
McKenzie—Farmer's Marketing Exch. & Assn. 
Marion—Moore Feed & Seed Store 
Marion Junction—Marion Junction Farmer's 


Coop. 
Meridianville—Taylor & Drake (P) 
Mobile—Ingersoll Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 
Montgomery—Amco Feed Stores, Inc. 
Montgomery—Farmers Marketing & Exch. 
Assn. 
Moulton—Milton Hall 
New Hope—New Hope Feed & Seed Co. (P) 
New Sharon—J. M. Kay (P) ' 
Oneonta—Rosa General Merchandise 
Opelika—tLee County Feed & Seed Co. 
Ozark—Tamplin Feed & Seed Store 
Phil Campbell—L. B. Isom 
Plevna—E. T. Bates (P) 
Prattville—Farmers Supply Co. (P) 
Reform—O. U. Cook 
Robertsdale—Amco Feed Stores, Inc. 
Warehouse 
Robertsdale—J). W. Clark 
Russeliville—Russellville Hatchery 
Scottsboro—Blackwell’s Feed & Seed Store 
Selma—Selma Seed Store 
Slocomb—Hugh Segrest Feed & Seed Store 
Talladega—Gillam Flour & Feed Store 
Tallassee—Tallassee Mill Store #1 
Troy—Farmers Marketing & Exchange Assn. 
Tuscaloosa—Wayne Feed Co. 
Tuscumbia—City Milling Co. 
Vernon—Barton’s Hatchery 
Vernon—R. T. Mixon 
Wedowee—Farmers Marketing & Exch. Assn. 
Wetumpka—Elmore County Farmers’ Exch., 























































nc. 
York—J. P. Robinson Co. 


IN FLORIDA 


Arcadia—Joe’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
Bartow—Bennetts Seed & Feed Store 
Bradenton—Lee’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery (P) 
Chipley—Gilbert’s Farm & Hatchery 

Crescent City—Coward’s Garden Store (P) 
DeFuniak Springs—Hendersons Feed Mill 
DeLand—Volusia Feed Store 

Deleon Springs—Branton’s Hardware (P) 
Frostproof—Jones Grocery (P) 
Graceville—Hugh Segrest Feed & Seed Store 
High Springs—High Springs Seed & Feed Store 
Jay—Joyner Grocery (P) 
Lacoochee—Cummer ons Sypress Co. (P) 
Lake City—R. S. Bishop. 

Lake Wales—Yeoman’s Feed & Farm Supply 
Leesburg—AMilka’s Feed Store 
Melbourne—Melbourne Feed Store 
Milton—Fred Manning Grocery (P) 
Mulberry—Sunshine Store (P) 
Orlando—Woayne Feed & Seed Store 

Panama City—Millers Farm & Garden Supplies 
Pensacola—Hand's Feed & Supply Co. 
Polk City—Polk City Cash Grocery (P) 
St. Petersburg—Wayne Feed Store 
Sanantonio—F. H. McKendree 
Sebring—Lemon St. Market (P) 
Starke—Earl Cook’s Grocery 
Tampa—Amco Feed Stores, Inc. 
Trenton—Roberts Farm Supply Store 
Trilby—Bashaw Grocery & Feed (P) 
Wauchula—Dovis Feed & Fertilizer Co. 
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oe AFTER YEAR; Standard Oil 

farm fuels are first in sales in 
the area served by Standard Oil 
dealers and route salesmen. This 
continued popularity is due to 
their consistent dependability, 
their proved economy. 


Whether you drive a distillate- 
burning, gasoline or diesel trac- 
tor, there’s a Standard Oil fuel 
designed to give you maximum 
work-hours per gallon. 


Why be satisfied with anything 
less than the /eader in its field? 
See your Standard Oil route sales- 
man. 


You've got to be good 
to stay out in front!” 


STANDARD 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


KENTUCKY 


A Famous 
Farm Society. 


100 Years Ago 


By WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN 
Florida State University 


OUTHERNERS established and 

actively supported all sorts of 
agricultural organizations during 
the 1840’s and 1850's. 

One of the most prominent was 
Chunnenuggee Ridge Horticultur- 
al Society. It was founded in 1847 
and functioned into the late 1850's. 
Its chief patron was Dr. Norbonne 
Berkley Powell, a Virginian who 
moved to Georgia and then to Ala- 
bama. Membership consisted large- 
ly of Georgians who had immi- 
grated to Macon County, Ala. (now 
several counties), after the Creek 
Indians were removed from that 
area in the 1830's. Most of its 
members lived along the Chunne- 
nuggee Ridge, which extends south- 
westwardly from the Chattahoo- 
chee Valley, near West Point, Ga., 
toward Troy, Ala. The word 
“Chunnenuggee” was derived from 
the Indian word “Tcha-na-naghi,” 
which means “high long ridge.” 


These transplanted Georgians 
gained fame for their outstanding 
accomplishments on the farm. They 
also received South-wide publicity 
for the work of their horticultural 


course, were to improve output and 
beautify their surroundings. But 
the magnificent monthly and an- 
nual fairs which they conducted 
attracted.thousands of visitors to 
their region. People came from 
Georgia, Florida, the Carolinas, and 
Tennessee. The fairgrounds con- 
sisted of a beautifully landscaped 
5-acre plot (Its ruins may be seen 
in Bullock County today, out from 
Union Springs.—Editor.) which had 
been contributed by Dr. Powell. 
In the center was a large pavilion 
which, along with an auditorium, 
was used for concerts and dances. 
There was a dining hall where one 
could obtain elaborate meals for 50 
cents. During the fairs, speeches 
were delivered, horse shows and 
riding contests conducted, and on 
one occasion a beauty contest (for 
babies) was held. 


That the fairs were indeed elab- 
orate is shown by the exhibits of 
the 1855 fair. Valuable premiums, 
mainly such articles as silver gob- 
lets and plates, were awarded for 
flowers, various vegetables, straw- 
berries and other fruits, hothouse 
plants, beadwork, floss silkwork, 
water colors and oil paintings, 
quilts of various materials, hams, 
butter, bread, preserves, pickles, 
and soap. The Macon County re- 
gion became one of the most im- 
proved as well as hospitable farm 
areas of the South. 


Editor's Note.—Next story in this 
series will tell how Peruvian guano 





was introduced into the Old South. 


society. Their chief interests, of’ 





You can buy Friedman-Shelby Work Shoes 
with BoL Tan leather insoles at; 1 








ALABAMA 
Albertville. ......... Boatwright’s Cash Store 
Alexander City.......... Economy Cash Store 
AMBOTOOM. oo ccsccccvccvsecsctsens Fred King 
BHO 6 oo os cvccccvevevesveseens L. H. McDanie} 
BONDS as vsieccctiess cctasossasueg R. F. Thrower 
SES o's 4e d devcnysvetéerde Wells Merc. Co, 
yn NOLTETET EEE Teague Merc. Co, 
Athens. ...........26eeeeee eens Boston Store 
Athens. ...... cc cccccccccsesvees Ben P. Jaffe 
| PETE k Allison Lumber Co, 
BES Fos b Keds Sicesive Theron Cannon & Co, 


oul ede Ge am en Craig Co, 
Bessemer... 
Birmingham. 


Birmingham.. oy at ee Morgan Bros, 


Blountsville........... Vernon Ratliff & Sons 
BOMZ. . 0 cece ccc cee ec cc cccccsene Amberson’s 
| SR UE Brent Merc. Co, 
See ee eon ee te Idrian Doggett 


....Lee-Rodgers, Inc, 
..H. L. Cleveland Jr, 
te J.D. Jordan & €o, 
. .Mack’s Dry Goods & Gro, 
eawaeeh wee W. L. Berryman 





Gs tncd cece ccccss¥eaaes A. P. Malone 
6 ere rr rr irr cry yr The Fair 
Citronelile. ...........2sseeee. . .Newberry’s 
Clanton...... .. Kemp Dry Goods Co, 


Collinsville. . . 
Columbiana. . 
Cordova...... 


«et aeeae The Oliver Hall Co, 
... The Columbiana Leader 
ba vie Sick Tatum Dry Goods 









| Rr perry Si: N. E. Delashaw 
Cullman... aes .C. A. Stiefelmeyer 
MET A 5s 9:30 gs bbsekaauperians Sherrow’s 
ER ee Bryan V. Gregory & Son 
East Tdllassee................ Rush Davidson 
Elkmont......... zarland G. Smith 
Ris ba 6s 60s 65 < Ke coe taeakehen Oden Bros, 
A ....Hicks Shoe Store 
| . Steve’s Family Store 
 SSerrererrr Sharp & Killen 
DE htc ccesscenaeeee Hugh C. Traylor 
Frisco City..........J. J. McWilliams & Son 
et abtddeeet 6040an bee eaeeee Shaw’s 
Guntersville............... The Quality Store 
PIE, oc cccedcccccseteesen J. S. Walker 
RE eee L. C. Elliot 
SE 6 644 ce aSeede eeekeees Irvin’s Store 
REEDS 56.5 e0deess Reba enes E. R. Roberts 
C—O ee Keith’s Merc. Store 
ID, <6 60-0 5 646.04 00084 008 Oe J. P. Gibson’s 
Ss 5 5 .64.6.a4040-0aK) OR Clyde E. Lawler 
ee ee Abraham Goldstein 
| SSP OPPO PEL ee ee er Engel’s 
Ds ctcccindcneeepiod Cooper’s Dept. Store 
ON SPORT eT T ee TT. E. V. Blythe Co, 
Perera T. J. Watson 
ND e's bine eeedeoe H. L. Mellen & Co, 
BNL 5 8.6 60.3 0:4.063:5.008 Humphrey Brothers 
CR 6 ss cd escestenweead G. Prater & Sons 
Mobile ........ Faucett Bros, 
hs 66 008 t65ees The Leader Dept. Store 
ee Per Hoffman's Store 
Scr: oer Pearson’s Dept. Store 
Sree rr rey - Nicholson Bros. 
cs a, SPTTCT ORY ee ce Blackmon’s 
CDS <:8%.0.0.00005s sateaegan Marvin C. Jones 
MINS as:4 5 00 6vaaes gees Ira A. Watson Co. 
.. . SPR rey es Mays & Jones 
cok ree see W. B. Oliver 
SE Hamilton & Borders 
ENS 5 ob-vok siese ends eva Fred King Store 
RS 65d ven 6 do cdgeeee Reform Merc. Co. 
eee ree eee King & Alexander 
RSs, 3-555 605.606 be Luther King Store 
Russellville............... Clark’s Dept. Store 
Scottsboro. . .. sees. The Quality Store 
eS ee S. Eagle & Sons 
Stevenson........Stevenson Dry Goods Store 
PES 4g boas COtsceheneaeee Goldberg Bros. 
Talladega................Wood-Weaver, Inc. 
» |” Pee as ee A. C. Terry 
, Serres etre rr Clifton Phillips 
ES 5.54000 bb 44406403 0400 08 Fair Dept. Store 
NN G6.4064.6 6 cnonus sass Henderson Black Co. 
ONIN. 6.5.5 65860 cceendesndqeenen Tucker's 
IN < c'v:b.04a th aseemiaere Morris Gottlieb 
CE. « ccvwesseeweved Stone Merc. Co. 
FLORIDA 
OT o0as cvessdeos W. H. Sellers Dept. Store 
BE SE oc ccveusisbeccsctyes Royal’s, Inc. 
a err ees fer Tallant-Groff, Inc. 
SING acs ony 5 60.06.46.0608 000d R. R. Lingle 
OS ea. Janes & Co., Inc. 
Dade City........ Hardy & Lingle Dept. Store 
DeFuniak Springs. ......... Wohl Shoe Store 
Hollywood... .. _......Henry’s Dept. Store 
ee ee eee Fred’s Barn, Inc. 
Lake Worth“ _..Freeman’s Shoe Center 
Live Oak...................... Surprise Store 
EE ree Frederech’s Dept. Store 
MING id's bse 5 3.455 oe ves wegeeee Serkin Bros. 
Sha ish) cua 6 Oradea Army Salvage Co. 
DE sv occcccvesced Maida’s Modern Shop 
| IE er ae Seminole General Store 
GENE 5 Sine bocce decd cctewes deus Purcell Co. 
Palmetto........ _...Smith’s Dept. Store 
Plant City.... _. .Hooker’s Dept. Store 
Punta Gorda. _.,.Bonnell’s Dept. Store 
(0 Per Clark’s Credit Clothiers 
Tarpon Springs....... Tarapani’s Dept. Store 
Wauchula.......... J. W. Earnest & Co., Inc. 
Weder TEAVEM.,. « oiocccdcese May’s Dept. Store 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE —> 
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BSSSSSP RIS PR aes 


nith 


The left shoe has a BoL Tan leather insole; 
the other, a regular quality leather insole. 


ed When the uppers were removed, here’s what was found: 


Bol Tan leather insole still soft and Ordinary insole cracked, crisp, 
pliable. See cut section lifted for curled, saw-edged and dried ovt— 
examination. detanned by perspiration. 


Bol Tan leather insole still comfort- Ordinary insole unfit to wear, shoe 
Bol Tan able, good for lots more wear! ready for discard. 


\ 


o \ 
insole ‘, 


—— . 


ONLY Bol Tan leather insoles resist damaging effects of perspiration and 
B e S ure save the shoe for more comfortable wear under severest svveating conditions. 
the work shoes 


you buy have this 


trademark 





here 


=| SS cot TWICE THE WEAR! 


= | - A at NO EXTRA COST 


ker's x . Save Money and get longer lasting com- 
. Co. r fort from work shoes. Buy only the work 

Nl shoes that have BoL Tan leather insoles... 
the only leather insole that’s sweat-resist- 











— ant, that never gets brittle, curled, saw- 
, Inc. ° ° ‘ 
edged or dried out because of perspiration. 

ingle , And get all these benefits at NO EXTRA : 
Store | COST! : WORK SHOES 
Store 
Scere Division of International Shoe Company 
, Inc. World's Largest Shoemakers ¢ St. Lovis 3, Missouri 
— (CONTINUED FROM OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Pow GEORGIA 

ros. 
eS '. => oe Rainbow's Dept. Store Cataula.............. J. W. Thompson & Son b ct undsenapeenss Cleve’s Dept. Store Monticello....... .Mitchell’s Dept. Store 
ee  .. . ee L. T. Thompson Co. Cedartown. io ecnseneéeege .A. C. Cobb Co. saimesville............... .Gallant-Belk Co. Dbtsccenenncesset ... Ellis Mansour 
Oe) ~ hap eee Hobby’s Dept. Store Chipley.................... Kimbrough hs. ‘Pncs 0008 sodececesoncecdau Ty ee PR... 0s nwa uneceessccs ens ‘ Cooper- -Devane Co. 
“Te _... CEE oat Dept. Store Se rrr ED, | Ma ceeds cb esvedcese Jasper Bargain Store Royston.................6s0+. T. Blumenthal 
Seore i ec eee ene FY a err ris sree in DE. ceesscococseeee Yeoman’s Shoe Store Summerville............ Jordan's Dept. Store 
PIS SoCo ec cc ccc ccc cepecccecceeMee ® © BRMMOUEMecssccccccccdoces Economy Dept. Store Lafayette............... Winer’s Dept. Stores Swainsboro. ............. Roberts Shoes, Inc. 
eee Ol eee ‘ OTT. Pe ke R.H. Daniel Lawrenceville.................+0+- .R. OOD, 5 65 oc ddcccsuveceyes Watts Merc. Co. 
reve GO Ga, |. 2 ets > ye UWENE hs ccd evens bees oecstmel s ; Prete. Goldfarb & Son Tallapoosa..............+.++.- O. D. Lipham 
re Eee I eee .Fred Park Lyoms.................. Currie’s Gen’l. Mdse. Thomasville..................... I. Goldstein 
ef ’ mM. CCN H.N. Little Douglasville.......... .J.H. Vandiver Macon...............+.+. Burtem’s Shoe Store Tiftom...........ccccceseeeseceees 
ee ol <'s¢reduvesovee " Ellijay Bargain Store Madison................. se Dept. Store  ToccoR........cccccecees Green’s Dept. Store 
>. . ao eS III, oc ccccesecdececeese The Fair Store . Williams Men’s & Boys’ Store Villa Rica. ...........eeeeeeeees Gilland Bros. 


POCGF ER oo ccc ccccccccvcccccccces bE. W. Banks McRae.............0005- Bradfield Bros., Inc. Warrenton... ........seeeeeeeees Cc. L. Bonner 
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Rotors of the helicopter drive 
the dusting material down 
through the fruit trees, ensuring 
uniform coverage. 
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E Helicopter 
Proves Effective ; 
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Operation 7 
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Marfak lubricant sticks to bearings 
better and longer. That is why it is used 
on this helicopter duster and sprayer, owned 
by Economy Pest Control of Yakima, Wash- 





ington. J. B. Dennis lubricates as Texaco Man to le 
Tom Stockstill of Wenatchee offers his help. jon 
bl 

Tee enterprising men, Joseph aerial pest control service. They cover then 
Scaman, Agricultural Chemist; Don thousands of acres annually. Main ae 
Larson, Entomologist; and Carl Brady, advantages have been found to be carr 
Helicopter Specialist, of Yakima, maneuverability and ability to land in 5" 
Washington, saw the advantages of a small space to reload the hoppers. ‘ 
using a helicopter for dusting and Texaco Products are used to fuel and wha 
spraying fruit trees, and organized an lubricate the engine. dres 
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Friendly on-time serv- 
ice: Texaco Man E. B. Chap- 
man (right) of Sherman, 
Texas, like Texaco Men the 
country over, takes a 
friendly interest in the farm- 
ers he serves. So does his 
driver, J. R. Sommerfeld, | 

who is preparing to leave 

with a tankload of Fire- 

Chief, the gasoline with su- 
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Reason why so many keen farmers use Havoline perior “Fire-Power” for «~ ’ 
Motor Oil is because it exceeds Heavy Duty requirements low-cost operation. | — 

— is ideal for Diesel or gasoline engines or equipment 
using LP-gas as fuel. Havoline keeps them cleaner, better 
lubricated, thus delivering more power from every drop 
of fuel. Mr. W. E. Stephens (left) of Sheldon, Texas, puts 
some in his tractor. Texaco Driver T. I. Trahan from 
Houston watches operation. 


iT PAYS TO 
FARM WITH 


DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 5, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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An Interview With 
ALMETA FISHER 
By BETSY SEYMOUR 


Photos by W. C. LaRue 


As a new school year starts, 
girls all over Dixie will be 
choosing exciting new courses. 
Because home ec will help most 
girls more than any other 
course, we give the floor to 
young Mrs. Kenneth Fisher. 


“Home Ec 


LMETA Fisher was born the daughter of a 
Bice family in Nash County, N. C. Her par- 

ents were hard-working, ambitious, and eager 
to learn new ways of doing things better. Together 
they built a good life. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otis Edwards, now own their own farm and have 
built a beautiful new home which Almeta helped 
them plan. When Almeta studied home ec in school 
and joined the 4-H club, she learned many new 
methods for improving her life. These things she 
carried home to her parents. They learned and 
studied and worked together. 

But let’s let Almeta tell you her own story: 

“I first began to see in my eighth grade class 
what home ec could do for me. I made my first 
dress that year—when I was 13. The same year 
I won a trip to North Carolina State Fair for my 
sewing and canning projects in 4-H. Those things 
set me thinking. I decided I would make some 
phase of home economics my life’s work. That 
choice I have never regretted. From the beginning, 
home ec taught me things I could use right then, 
and I've kept on using my knowledge ever since. 
What did we study? Cooking, sewing, canning, 
freezing, home decorating, budget planning—all the 
things every girl is interested in. You don’t have to 

a career of home ec for it to help you. Only 
a few girls who take home ec in high school will 
make it their career. But I believe every girl wants 
to marry eventually. And if she does, then her 
home ec knowledge will go a long way to help her 
her marriage a success.” 

“What about your own marriage, Almeta?” we 

“Does your career in home ec fit in with it?” 
“Beautifully!” she exclaimed. “When Kenneth 
I were married, a little over a year ago, I was 
home demonstration agent in Beaufort County. I 
gave that up to get a job nearer where we planned 
to live. It’s usually not hard for a home ec major 
to find a job, and I soon found one that I love— 
teaching home ec in a rural high school. By having 
4 job, I'm able to help my husband with our ex- 
Penses, and, of course, the cooking and sewing 
I teach my students tie right in with what I’m 

@ at home. It’s an ideal combination.” 

Our next question was about the new home she 
and Kenneth have just completed. We wanted to 
if home ec helped her in planning it. 

yes,” Almeta answered. “For one thing I 















Almeta and Kenneth plant a dogwood tree. They did all landscaping—grading, planting, seeding lawn. 


aught Me How To Live!” 


had studied home planning in school, 
and therefore had a good idea of what 
I wanted in a home. So Kenneth and I 
ordered a set of house plans and then 
adapted them to our own needs. For 
one thing, I insisted:on eight closets in 
our four-room house! I had learned 
how important good storage space is, 
you see. I had also studied interior dec- 
oration and landscaping, so those jobs 
were easy for us. And lots of fun! 

“Speaking of fun,” Almeta continued, 
“that’s another consideration in taking 
home ec. Some of my happiest times in 
high school were spent in home ec class. 
When my classmates and I had worked 
together on a fancy cake and it turned 
out well, it gave us quite a thrill. Our 
home ec classes were usually informal 
and all of us thoroughly enjoyed them.” 

“What are the other ways home ec 
has. helped you?” we asked. 

“Gee, it’s hard to. know where to 
start,” Almeta replied. “One of the 
things that Kenneth is happy about is 


























the money I’ve been able to save. I ees am it sii i a 
made all the curtains and draperies in Kenneth says Almeta hasn’t served the same meal twice 
our new house. I make all my clothes, since they married. Note how well she planned her kitchen. 


and many of Kenneth’s shirts. I de- 
signed and made my wedding dress, 
you know. I know how to plan inexpensive meals, 
how to use left-overs so they don’t taste like left- 
overs. Cooking is easy for me, and therefore enjoy- 
able.” Almeta paused thoughtfully for a moment 
and added, “What I’ve been able to do here in our 
new home, any girl who has studied home econom- 
ics can do. It’s really easy!” 

Our final question was about her time. “How,” 
we asked, “do you ever have time for anything 
else after you have worked nearly all day at school 


ROMAINE SMITH 


MYASWE 


and kept house, too? Is there any time left?” 

Her expressive brown eyes sparkled when she 
answered, “That's the best part of all about home 
ec. It teaches you to run your home so smoothly 


‘and plan your time so well that you have leisure 


for the other things in life. . . . Come to think of it, 
home ec really taught me how to live, and it will 
help you just as much!” 

For information on careers in home economics 
see Miss Hill's page this month. 


EDITOR 
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is the Eshelman tradition of building 
each feed for results. 
Ingredients in Red Rose Laying Mash 
and all Red Rose Poultry Feeds are 
balanced carefully in the nutritional 
combination considered best for most 
eggs per feed dollar. Ask your neighbors. 
Get them to show you their records— 
their reason for using Red Rose year 
after year. 
Remember, every bag of Red Rose is 
backed by 110 years of experience, 
modern nutritional know-how, precision 
equipment in five well located mills, and 
your helpful Eshelman distributor who 
knoys your neighborhood and its needs. 
See your Red Rose distributor. Let him 
explain the “planned for profit” RED 
ROSE FEEDING PROGRAMS FOR 
LAYERS, BROILERS, TURKEYS— 
ALL LIVESTOCK, EVEN DOGS. Or, 


p89 O20, 
BALANCED FEEDS 


1842— JOHN W. Eshelman & SONS —1952 


MILLS: Lancaster, PA, YORK, PA, CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, TAMPA, FLA, SANFORD, N.C. 


DISTRIBUTORS FROM MAINE TO FLORIDA, OHIO TO THE ATLANTIC 

















Cecil Travis replaced mule with tractor, row crops with pasture crops, 


By Gretchen Mingledorff 


Georgia State Department of Education 


ECIL TRAVIS, former shortstop 

with the Washington Senators, 
is a “big leaguer” again, but this 
time he’s starring in fescue instead 
of baseball. In 14 years he played 
with only two teams—Chattanooga 
and Washington. 

In his home state of Georgia Cecil 
has been selected state winner in a 
year-round pasture contest spon- 
sored by the Georgia Power Com- 
pany in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education for vet- 
eran farm trainees developing graz- 
ing programs. 

Lush, green pastures on land that 
had been “cottoned and corned to 
death” brought this added recog- 
nition to the veteran, an enrollee in 
Institutional on-Farm Training class 
at Fayetteville. 

Cecil, born and reared on the 
farm, left it while in his teens to 
“get away from the cotton and corn, 
mule and plow stock way of farm- 


ing” that he did not like. 


He still had farming in his heart 
and in 1948 came back to his old 
home place to a new type of farm- 
ing. He returned to land that his fa- 
ther had farmed to death, and re- 
placed that cotton and corn with 
pastures and cattle, and the mule 
and plow stock with the tractor and 
the combine. 

“And,” states Cecil emphatically, 
“I have come back to the farm to 
stay.” His Washington teammates 
had presented him a purebred regis- 
tered Hereford bull the night he re- 
tired from baseball. He had already 
secured four purebred heifers. Real- 
izing that the most important need 
of beef cattle is pasture, he set out 
to develop a cattle farm that would 
furnish year-round grazing. 

He had sowed some lespedeza in 
the old permanent pasture, but Ce- 
cil admits that his cows nearly 
starved to death that first winter, 
even though he fed some hay and 
cottonseed cake. “After seeing my 
bull lose between 300 and 400 
pounds’ weight by the next spring, 
I knew that getting adequate pas- 


tures was a ‘must,’” he pointed out 
determinedly. 


Today, on his 273 acres of land, 
Cecil has 110 acres in pasture seed- 
ed to fescue, and Ladino and crim- 
son clover, oats, and ryegrass. His 
purebred Herefords have increased 
to 47 cows and calves which went 
through the winter on his pasture 
without any extra feed. And he sold 
a surplus of 1,500 bales of hay and 
5,000 pounds of seed. With his pas- 
ture providing more than adequate 
grazing, he has added hogs to his 
livestock program and enough lay- 
ing hens for home use. 


Since the fall of 1948, Cecil has 
averaged seeding 20 to 30 acres of 
pasture each year. His present 110 
acres include 80 in Kentucky 31 fes- 
cue and Ladino clover and 80 of 
supplementary pasture composed of 
sericea overseeded with oats and 
crimson clover and some in kudzu, 
Dallis grass, Bermuda, and Kobe 
lespedeza. Travis spent all of his 
spare time cleaning up wasteland 
between fields, some of which was 
done by a bulldozer. 

Travis attributes much of his sue- 
cess with pastures to ample fertili- 
zation and liming and the regular 
use of mowing machine for weed 


His “work clothes” for 14 year® 
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gontrol. One year he was able to 


sell enough seed, after grazing in 
the spring, to pay for all the fertiliz- 
er that he had used under and as 
topdressing for that year. At plant- 
ing time, he uses 1 to 2 tons of lime 
and 1,000 pounds of 4-12-12 under 
his pasture. In the fall he applies 
500 to 600 pounds of mixed fertiliz- 
es, and each spring follows with 
from 200 to 400 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre as topdressing. 


“I try to mow my pasture two or 
three times during the year, and 
jgst year I baled: something like 
1,500 bales of surplus hay from my 

pasture mowings,” he com- 
mented. He has 12 different sec- 
tions fenced, and his cows never 
stay in one section more than 15 or 
90 days. About the first of Novem- 
ber he turns them on fescue that 
has not been grazed all summer, 
and leaves them there until the last 
of March. Then, during April and 
May he turns them on crimson clo- 
ver and oats, which are on land for- 
merly seeded in sericea. From June 
to November he rotates them on ser- 
jcea, Dallis grass, kudzu, and some 
fescue on the bottom land. 

“With this system, during April 
and May, a good part of my fescue 
is allowed to go to seed, which has 
given me a good surplus seed crop 
for the last two years. And I am ex- 
pecting a still better one this year,” 
stated Cecil. “The surplus seed will 
more than pay for the increased 
use of fertilizer on my pasture.” 


Cecil has bought two new trac- 
tors, a combine, and a pickup baler. 
Using one tractor himself and hiring 
one hand to operate the other, he 
has cleared more land and prepared 
and seeded additional pasture. At 
one time he used a jeep to prepare, 
plant, and mow his pastures. 

In a setting of pine trees looking 
out over acres and acres of rolling 
green pastures, Cecil has built a 
modern, ranch-type brick home. 
Spending his winters at home when 
baseball season was over, he set out 
30 acres of pine seedlings in 1940. 
Through a class demonstration and 
with the aid of the district forester, 
he marked and sold his timber for 
pulpwood while his house was be- 
ing built, and profits from his tim- 
ber made a nice payment toward 
the expense of his new home. He 
has landscaped the home grounds, 
adding a final touch of beauty with 
red roses twining over the wood-rail 
fence that separates the pasture 
from the broad front lawn. 


Of his four years in service, Cecil 
spent part of his time in France, 
where his feet were frozen. The GI 
Bill entitles him to four years of 
training, and although he has com- 
pleted less than 24 months of his 
on-the-farm training, he feels that 

is sufficiently established, and 
recently interrupted his train- 
ing in the VF TP. 

According to his instructor, Rob- 
ert Allen, the hard-working and 
‘operative Travis has put into 
Practice what he studied in the 

» what he learned through 

— — on his and 
nees’ farms and from his 

teacher through instructional visits. 





Swift's Specialized Pasture Maker has been 
used for two years in north, south and 
western areas. From these areas come sen- 
sational reports! They tell of returns of $7.00 
for every $1.00 invested in plant food for 
grass ...of grass that produces over $150 
an acre in beef and milk. 


Here’s what they say. . . More beef, say cattle- 
men! More milk, say dairymen! More grass 
means more money, say all of them! It’s the 
best and cheapest feed in the world for beef 


‘and dairy herds. 


Developed tomeet local needs. PASTURGRO 
is Swift’s Specialized Pasture Maker. It sup- 
plies the nutrients needed so that the combina- 
tion... your soil plus PASTURGRO... assures 
your pasture grasses and legumes all of the 
nourishment’ needed to produce big yields of 
top-quality forage. Here is plant food especially 
prepared to help you make pastures pro- 
vide you with more income. PASTURGRO 
does this by helping to provide your stock with 
an abundance of more nutritious grass and 
legumes. 


Chemically hitched. Like all Swift’s Plant 
Foods, PASTURGRO is chemically hitched by 
complete mechanical mixing plus complete 
chemical processing. It is free-flowing, easy to 
handle, and distributes uniformly through 
your machines. For profitable pastures, order 
PASTURGRO from your Authorized Swift 
Agent or dealer, 








Swift’s famous Red Steer Brand Plant 1-00.) 
Food comes in many analyses to help a 
you get bigger, better crops from \ mene 


every acre planted. 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 





Plant Food 











Buy at the sign of the Red Steer 


PASTURGRO is Swift’s new brand name for a 
plant food specially formulated for pastures. 


* 631 


PASTURGRO can make 
grass pay *7 for‘l 





Blenn & Brimm 


are Swift’s specialized crop makers, 
with fortified growth elements for high- 
income crops. The extra yields you get 
bring back the cost and more besides, 
Ask your Authorized Swift Agent or 
dealer about BLENN and BRIMM and 
what they can do for your crops. Be 
sure to order early! 
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NOT A POST OR BOARD 
HERE FOR US—THEY USE 
 PRESSURE-TREATED 

WOLMANIZED LUMBER! 





ROT AND TERMITES can't live on Wolmanized* Lumber! Wherever exces- 
sive moisture can cause decay, or wherever wood is exposed to termite 
attack, use pressure-treated Wolmanized lumber. Because wood treated with 
Wolman salts lasts 3 to 5 times longer than untreated wood, Wolmanized 
lumber will save many times its cost in time, labor and money. What's more, 
Wolmanized lumber is clean, paintable, odorless and safe to handle (it can’t 
harm livestock or produce). 


This folder tells you how Wolmanized lumber can save money 
on your farm—ask your Lumber Dealer for a copy or write: 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING CO. 


Graham Blidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Wolkma 


PRESSURE 
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IN FLORIDA: 

Miami Wood Treating Co., 

Coral Gables, Fia. 

IN ALABAMA: 

T.,R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala. 
IN GEORGIA: 

Wm. C. Meredith Inc., 

P. O. Station A., Atlanta, Ga, 
Evans Wood Preserving Co., 
Statesboro, Ga. 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK LOANS 
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= Through Your Local 
= National Farm Loan 
I ||Loan associarion a: 

<4 |Lene, Association 

ne Featuring — Long Terms with Payments Geared to Farm 
7 ~ Income — Prepayment Privileges Without Penalty — Con- 





venient and Friendly Service by Local People. 


If you need credit to pay farm debts or for any other farm pur- 
pose or if you have a loan that does not include the above features, 
contact your nearest NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICES LOCATED 


GEORGIA 
Bainbridge Dawson Griffin Statesboro 
Camilla Decatur Louisville Swainsboro 
Carrollton Douglas Madison Sulventer 
Cartersville Dublin Montezuma e ; 
Cordele Eastman Quitman Vidalia 
Dalton Gainesville Royston Waycross 
FLORIDA 
Bradenton Lakeland Miami Pensacola 
Gainesville Marianna Orlando Tampa 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK OF COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 














Do You Agree? 


Thrashing out current questions at Rural Youth Conference are 
Edwin Duce, Tally Coleman, Jan Arbogast, Martha Lee Bridges, Dr. 








Gregg Phifer of FSU speech department, Evelyn Henley, Rhonwyn 
Lowery, Paul Thornhill, Bobby Woodward, and Courtney Stephens, 


By ANN WALDRON 


NE of the finest meetings of old- 

er young people in the South is 
the Florida Rural Youth Confer- 
ence held each year at either Flor- 
ida State University or the Univer- 
sity of Florida. At this conference, 
Future Farmers, Future Homemak- 
ers, and 4-H club boys and girls sit 
down together to discuss the spe- 
cial problems of farm youth. This 
year’s meeting was at FSU. 


Here are some of their questions, 
opinions, and conclusions. We 
think they’re pretty good. Do you 
agree with them? 


Most farmers forget that we have 
an enemy that could deal a devas- 
tating blow. We need to educate 
ourselves and understand our prob- 
lems and learn the truth about 
things like the atom bomb.—Leh- 
man Fletcher, president, University 
of Florida Agricultural Club. 

But what can we do right now 
about civil defense? I’m worried.— 
Dale Metz. (He attended meetings 
in a sailor’s uniform.) 


We need to read more Govern- 
ment agricultural bulletins, listen to 
the extension service, visit good 
farmers, have more adult educa- 
tion and more field trips. We need 
more good teachers. We need to 
see more good movies and read 
more good books.—Jean Flynn, FSU 
4-H Club. 


We need to prepare ourselves for 
progress. We need to study in or- 
der to learn more about farming, 
and attend meetings and take short 
courses.—Courtney Stephens, Uni- 
versity of Florida Agricultural 
Club. 


To plan a program of rural rec- 
reation, first enlist leaders, then 
sponsors, and challenge both with 
the service to be rendered. Form 
a local committee and study the 
community needs.— Martha Lee 
Bridges, Panama City, vice presi- 
dent, Florida Future Homemakers. 

Rural girls have a great deal in 
common with the Royal Canadian 


Mounted Police. They always get 
their man. There’s no reason why 
the rural housewife shouldn’t look 
like Harper’s Bazaar, as well as her 
city cousin, and why rural homes 
can’t be lovelier than city homes,— 
Jan Arbogast, Florida State Univer- 
sity Home Economics Club. 


We must all be like a family in 
this country. We should rot work 
for a community in our county, but 
a community in this continent— 
Jose Paredes, University of Florida 
student from Panama. 

We need to strengthen our recre- 
ation program by keeping snob- 
bishness out of youth organizations. 
Rural and urban youth groups 
should work together more.—Ervin 
White, University of Florida Agri- 
culture Club. 

FFA helps farm boys by teach- 
ing them leadership—how to take 
part in meetings, how to speak in 
public, and how to conduct a meet- 
ing. It also teaches better farming. 
—Bobby Woodward, Quincy, vice 
president, Florida Future Farmers. 


I never just say, “I’m a 4-H girl.” 
I always say, “I’m a member of a 
4-H family or club.” We must de- 
velop the family and the commu- 
nity through organizations like 4-H. 
—Tally Coleman, president, State 
Girls 4-H Council. 

One of the dangers today is over- 
specialization. Overspecialization 
leads to monotony; monotony leads 
to boredom; and boredom leads to 
extinction. Farnis will need to be 
diversified and independent in case 
cities are wiped out in atomic wat. 
—A. B. Martin, vice president, Flor- 
ida State University. 

Too many farm young people 
say, “If I don’t make a success 
something else, I can come back to 
the farm...” If you think you cam 
make a living on the farm today 
without having adequate training, 
youre wrong.—Dr. Clyde Driggs 
adviser, University of Florida Agri- 
cultural Club. 
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“Don't Be Homesick —Be Happy 


By JoAnne Lucci 


F you are going to college for the 
Pine time this fall, you are prob- 
ably thrilled by dreams of the new 
adventures awaiting you. Perhaps 
only one thing bothers you—will 
you enjoy your first year, or will 
you be crying yourself to sleep at 
night because of homesickness? 

“It won't happen to me,” most 
high schoolers encourage them- 
selves. But the fact is that hundreds 
of girls drop out of colleges the 
first semester. And a surprising 
number of those who leave are from 
rural areas! 


Even if you don’t leave college, 
you may be miserable for weeks or 
longer, and your grades will, no 
doubt, suffer accordingly. College 
is not the place for such misery. 
The years spent there should be 
happy ones in which you do new 
things, meet new people, and study 
new subjects. Although it is only 
natural that you will miss your fam- 
ily, it is not healthy to be homesick. 


You are going to college to get 
an education so that you will be 
better prepared to do your job in 
the future—be it housewife, mother, 
or career woman. But the fact that 
you are going to school to learn 
doesn’t mean that you must exist in 
amonklike cell with four walls star- 
ing at you. College shouldn't be all 
work and no play. Such conditions 
breed homesickness. 


Stay active—physically, mentally 
and socially—and have a cheerful, 
homelike room so that you don’t 
feel as though you live in a drab 
box. You can fix your room at very 
litle cost so that it will be com- 
fortable, colorful, and livable. Dis- 
cuss decorations with your room- 
mate, agree on the main points, and 

ish your room so that it will 
express each of your personalities. 
Colorful scatter rugs, dresser 
scarves, and doilies are small details 
that add immeasurably to the charm 
any room. 

A favorite and useful article in 
many dormitories is the individual 
bulletin board. If you like snap- 
shots of your friends and boy 


JoAnne (right) and her roommate, Jane, study in comfort of their room. 


friends, plus college pennants and 
souvenirs, a bulletin board will be 
indispensible since most schools 
frown on nails in the walls. A good 
method is to use picture cord to 
hang the board from the molding 
and simply thumbtack the pictures 
to it. 


Dresser scarves can be made 
from scraps around home, and 
paper doilies can be bought for just 
a few cents. Paper and _ plastic 
drapes are made to look like the 
real thing, and come in all colors 
imaginable, yet are easy on Dad’s 
wallet. And you'd be surprised what 
a pot of dye can do for that old 
faded bedspread! All of these 
things add up to an inexpensive, 
attractive room. 

It is surprising the effect a cheer- 
ful, well kept room can have on you 
on those occasions when you drag 
back from classes with a bad case 
of blues. 

To stay active, enter wholeheart- 
edly into life of the campus. Meet 
new friends and renew old ac- 
quaintances. 


You will soon find that being 
homesick doesn’t necessarily go 
along with being a freshman. To 
help you stay occupied, most col- 
leges offer varied activities for stu- 
dents of all interests. 

There are intramural games, for 
the. sports-minded. Even if you 
were never athletically inclined, 
you'll find sports participation at 
college both fun and helpful in 
banishing homesickness. 

Another good method is to take 
your hobby to school with you. You 
will be almost certain to find peo- 
ple whose interests are the same as 
yours, for college hobbies range 
from knitting to photography. Some 
girls even use their hobbies to earn 
extra spending money. Campus 
political organizations, newspapers, 
yearbooks, and honorary societies 
will also help you stay active. 

If you will attend services at the 
church of your choice during col- 
lege years, you'll find it a great help 








in making you feel at home. 


Giri 
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WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WORK CLOTH 
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Security Feede Pruduce More 
qon0nndnaad 


SECURITY CALF STARTER 


Begin feeding when calf is 
only a few days old. Only small 
amounts of milk or milk replacer 
needed. Contains antibiotics— 
fortified with vitamins and min- 
erals known to be especially 
needed by young calves. 


¢-) 


SECURITY CALF GROWER 


Feed after twelve weeks when 
the calf’s rumen begins to func- 
tion. Palatable and nutritious. 
Fortified with trace minerals and 
vitamins A and D. 


() 


SECURITY CONDITIONER 



































For feeding during the dry 
period. Feed for 6 to 8 weeks 
before calving and approximate- =e 
ly 4 weeks after calving. Con- — 
ditions cows for sustained high 


production. 


SECURITY DAIRY FEEDS 


For the milking herd. Made in 
16%, 20%, 24% and 32% pro- 
tein levels to fit your particular 
feeding needs. Contains no fill- 
ers. You'll like the results. 












































HE drawing shows the 
constellations near the 

North Pole, marked N: 1) 
Big Dipper, 2) Little Dip- 
per, 3) Draco, the Dragon, 
4) Cepheus, 5) Cassiopeia. 

In direction opposite 
from the hands of a clock, 
these stars turn around the 
North Star every day (due 
to the earth’s rotation); and 
they also turn around it 
every year (due to earth’s 
motion around Sun). 

The drawing shows 
these constellations as they 
appear at 8 p.m. in the 
middle of September. It 
will show their early eve- 
ning appearance at any other time 
merely by turning it so the date of 
observation is at the top. Paste the 
chart to a small card and keep it for 

















Telling Time by the Stars q 


ae 


. 
fowrernrne, 


‘4 


aera? 
e-7e 
ca 


future use. Do you see how naviga. 
tors can tell time by the stars? 

Your sincere friend, 

B. F. Brown, 


Flashes About Lightning 


By Walter Frank 


OUR chance of being struck by 

lightning in the U. S. is about 
1 in 365,000. 

If you must remain outdoors dur- 
ing a thunderstorm, keep away 
from small shelters in the open, 
from isolated trees, wire fences, 


hilltops, and large open spaces. You 
can feel safer in a depression in the 
ground, in a cave, in a deep valley 
or canyon, at the foot of a cliff, in 
dense woods, or in a grove of trees, 
In this country, about 400 people 
are killed annually by lightning, 


~ Qur Young Artists .. 


HREE fine draw- ‘._ LW 
ings won this 
month’s prizes. Why 
don’t you get in on the 
fun and cash prizes? 
If you are under 21 
years of age and live 
on the farm, you are 
eligible. Don’t color 
your drawings. Use 
white paper, black ink 
or dark pencil, and 
don’t forget to put 
your name, age, ad- 
dress, and county on 
the back of the draw- 
ing. You may submit 














as many as you wish. “The Barnyard,” by Wayne Crowe, Lau- 
Send to me at The rens County, S. C., wins the $10 prize. 


Progressive Farmer, 

821 North 19th Street, Birmhing- 

ham 2, Ala. T. W. Godivin, 
Art Editor. 


“The Picnic,” by Vivian Rogge, 
Nolan County, Tex., wins $2.50. 
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“Back to School,” by Joan Gidding 
Putnam County, Fla., wins $5 prize: 
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Somewhere along the eveck he had found 
a place to get the wobbly calf safely across. 


A True Story About a 


COW PONY 


Illustrated by C. E. Monroe, Jr. 


ONY, a cow pony, too old for the range, has been retired 

to the rich grass and spring-water pasture with the milk 
cows for more than a year now. Those long months in retire- 
ment haven’t dimmed from Tony’s memory the years of in- 
stilled training as a good cow horse, though, as was proved 
by the following incident that happened last spring. 

One of the milk cows was due to have a new calf, and we 
tried to keep her in the lot. Wise to the ways of opening 
gates, as some farm animals are, she managed to get back 
into the pasture. 

One morning, during our longest rainy spell of the season, 
I looked out to see an odd procession coming down the hill- 
side from the far pasture. Through the heavy downpour came 
the truant cow, behind her followed a new, wobbly calf, and 
driving them was Tony. The calf was still so weak he could 
hardly keep his feet, and the cow kept trying to stop to bed 
him down. Had she succeeded, he probably would have 
drowned or chilled to death in the heavy rain. Tony seemed 
to know this, as he kept nipping the cow on the hips to keep 
her going toward the barn. When the calf stopped, he urged 
it on by nudging it gently with his nose. 

A creek ran between the hill pasture and the barn. The 
rains had swollen it into a minor torrent at the spot where 
Tony’s little procession was headed. I stood in the back door 
holding my breath. The calf, and maybe the cow, would be 
drowned if he tried to force them across there. At the water's 
edge, however, he expertly turned tuem up the creek. When 
they disappeared around a growth of willows I threw on an 
old slicker and started for the creek. I knew it was up all the 
way and that the calf would have to be carried across. 

At the lot gate I stopped. Up the slope came Tony, still 
Slowly urging his charges toward shelter. Somewhere along the 
creek he had found a place to get the calf safely across. He 
was having to stop and wait every little bit now for the nearly 
exhausted calf to rest, but he never let it lie down. 

_ I met them at the gate, and while I put the cow and calf 
into the warm, dry barn, Tony stood looking intently over the 
fence. When I closed the barn door and started for the house 
he turned and, with long tail and mane flowing, went galloping 
back through the rain to his favorite grazing place in the 
ous green grass of the far pasture. Mrs. E. A. Duncan, 
Stephens County, Okla. 
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do a job in rough going!” 


dises 





AYMOND UPCHURCH, 
anager, Fieldstream Farms, 
Route 3, Raleigh, N. C. And Mr. 
Upchurch continues: “We cleared 
75 acres of new land for permanent 
pasture this Spring. We used a 
Rome plowing harrow equipped 
with LaBelle cutout discs, and I 
found LaBelle Discs do a job in 
rough going. These discs reduce the 
debris left after clearing new ground 
into good, workable seed bed.” 


Ray Upchurch should know. 
Under the ownership of Mr. V. J. 
Cowing and Mrs. Bill P. Flythe, 
FIELDSTREAM Fars is really bus- 


tling. Since this farm is being con- 
verted into a livestock farm, there 
is considerable ground to clear for 
pasture. No effort is being spared 
to develop good permanent pastures, 
and that’s why Ray Upchurch picked 
a heavy duty harrow equipped with 
LaBelle Discs. 


Extra disc life; quality, slow tem- 
pered steel; expert craftsmanship 
. .. these are some of the features 
of Crucible LaBelle Discs that have 
made them part of farming for more 
than 70 years. Look for the triangu- 
lar trade mark — % — your mark 
of quality. 





CR UCI BLE| first name in special purpose steels 





52 gears of \ Fine] stoclmaking . 
AGRICULTURAL STEELS 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 








STAINLESS * REX HIGH SPEED + TOOL + ALLOY + MACHINERY © SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
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untreated 


gas 3 


treated | 


tobacco seed beds with 


DOW FU ME*wecz 


Gassing your seed beds with Dowfume MC-2 licks soil-borne enemies 
of high-dollar tobacco right at the start! This powerful soil fumigant 
kills weed seeds and roots of perennial grasses such as Johnson, 
Bermuda and nut grass. It controls nematodes, wireworms and other 
soil pests—as well as certain “damping-off” fungi present in the soil. 


Dowfume MC-2 contains Methyl Bromide for thorough penetration 
and rapid aeration. Tobacco can be seeded immediately after treatment. 
You will find that Dowfume MC-2 helps grow dense stands of healthy, 
uniform seedlings in permanent plant beds—eliminating the need for 
moving your bed to a new location each year. You can also reduce 
your plant bed area, since more healthy seedlings can be grown per 


area in treated beds. 


Your Dow dealer can supply you with Dowfume MC-2 and the simple 
applicator, tubing and gasproof cover for its application. Or write 


for complete information. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemical Department 
Midland, Michigan 


CHEMICALS 








Pink Bollworm Danger Grows q 


HE pink bollworm is on the 

march. It has been found in 
190 Texas counties. There are also 
pink bollworm quarantine areas in 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Louisiana. “This pest is less 
than 70 miles from the Red River 
Valley in Louisiana. Once it 
reaches this productive area, it has 
a clear shot to the Mississippi Delta 
and the heart of the Cotton Belt. 


The pink bollworm is a. serious 
pest of cotton in India, China, 
Egypt, Brazil, and most of the oth- 
er cotton-producing countries in the 
world. Its small, pinkish caterpil- 
lars eat out the seeds in the cotton 
boll. This reduces the yield, weight, 
vitality, and oil 
content of cotton 
seed. It also stains 
and cuts fibers, 
thus reducing 
quality and yield 
of lint. With se- 
vere infestations, 
squares and small 
bolls are shed. 
Entomologists say 
that they do not 
believe the pink 
bollworm would 
ever equal the 
boll weevil in its 
destructive impact on the U. S. cot- 
ton crop. But it is a very serious 
pest. Orice established, it would 
extend the period during which 
farmers would be forced to fight 
insects. It might add so much to 
cost of producing cotton that many 
farmers would find it impossible to 
foot the bill. Certainly it is im- 
portant to stop and drive back this 
invader if it is at all possible. 

Recently the U.S. Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine has 
stepped up its pink bollworm re- 
search. More funds have been al- 
lotted for the work. Now a team 





of eight entomologists has been as. 
signed to the job. Research work is 
in progress on many phases of the 
pink bollworm problem. Natural 
enemies: of this pest are being 
studied. Systemic poison work jg 
being done. (Systemic poisons are 
absorbed by plants; then are toxic 
to certain insects that eat them) 
Studies of effect of defoliants, and 
night lights, on the pest are being 
made. Investigations of host plants 
and hibernation studies, plus tests 
with insecticides, are in progress, 

Cultural methods of control and 

plant residue destruction studies 
have been made. 

There is some evidence that pink 
bollworm doesn’t 
like wet feet. Wet. 

— bolls and other 
plant residue and 
trash reduce its 
winter hiding 


plowed of 
there has beep 


this reason, € 


heavy rains, early shredding 
plowing under of stalks will be q 


effective. From this standpoint, t 


least, it might be easier to 


the pest in the Southeast than it ki rf 


been in the Southwest. Of 


there is no thought of condu ing 


experiments along this line wit 
live bugs in any territory in which 
the insect has not yet been found, 
But so far as possible, the Bureau 
intends to do what it can now to 
find out how effective control 
measures would be in those areas 
of the Cotton Belt not yet infested. 


ABC's in Growing Trees 


By Paul W. Schoen 


ONGLEAF pine areas may often 

be damaged more by hogs than 
by fires. When food is scarce, the 
tender bark of the thick taproots 
becomes tidbits for piny woods 
“rooters.” Checks made in the field 
have shown that 
a hog can destroy 
210 seedlings in 
40 minutes. Not 
all seedlings will 
be rooted out the 
first time, but af- 
ter repeated visits, 
few seedlings will 
escape. There 
are two possible 
solutions if your woodland is sub- 
ject to hog damage. The first is 
to fence the area. This is likely to be 
the most expensive way, but may be 
necessary if the hogs are not your 
own. The second way is cheaper 
and better: Fence the hogs on a lot. 





Mr. Schoen 


2. Benzene hexachloride (BHC) 
will protect logs and green lumber 
from ambrosia beetles and other 
borers. On logs, use 1% pounds 
BHC mixed in 50 gallons of No. 2 
fuel oil. Spray at rate of 1 gallon 
for each 100 square feet of bark 
surface. For green lumber, 5 ounces 
of BHC in 50 gallons of water is 
effective. If a sap stain dip is 
this can be added to it. 

8. Fire damage occurs any time 
there is a woods fire. Two adjacent 
areas were harvested recently. One 
had been severely burned, and af 
ter 18 years, yield was only 8 cords. 
The other, unburned, yielded 15 
cords. Protection pays. 

4. Tom Fallin and Marcus Jue 
tice of Magnolia, Ark., have devel- 
oped an easy-turning tree planter 
which has a bell attachment to help 
guide more accurate spacing. If it 
terested, write them. 
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get 
the big pay-off 


from 


treated fields! 











fumigate tobacco acreage with 


_ DOWFUME' v5 
DOWFUME v1 


I - . . . . . d. 
id other t pays to use soil fumigation in tobacco fields before the crop is plante Aah vitor Oaie deter 6 Kelp pow glen 


pa : Net sntuane from Semiignest soil are high—often $200 an acre over tobacco @. good soil fumigation program. Or 
1 par grown in untreated soil. write to Dow for complete information. 
Byles Dowfume W-85 and Dowfume W-40 are two excellent ethylene dibromide 
water is products for controlling nematodes, wireworms and cutworms. Since it is the 
p is used, ethylene dibromide gas which kills the soil pests, it makes little difference in 
any time the final result which product you use. However, the concentrated formulation 
adjacent —Dowfume W-85—offers lower cost control per acre because of lowered 
ay manufacturing and delivery costs. Application is not difficult, and equipment 
y $ cords. is available to do the job. Custom operators are available in most areas if 
ielded 15 you prefer not to make the application yourself. 
*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company. : 
arcus Jus CHEMICALS 
ave devel T H INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
° E DOW CHEMICAL COMPAN Y eile ii cine tenes @uaaih 


Agricultural Chemical Department 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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USE THIS COUPON- 
SAVE 50¢ ON A BAG OF 
CHAMPIONS CHOICE SALT 


Here is a special offer good for a limited time only. The Jefferson 
Island Salt Company wants you to see, right in your own feed lot, 
what famous Champions Choice Trace Mineralized Salt can do to 
make your livestock healthier, hardier, faster growing. 


That’s why we urge you to clip the coupon below and start your 
livestock on Champions Choice Trace Mineralized Salt right away. 
When you feed Champions Choice Salt your livestock are getting not 
only the pure salt they must have but also scientifically measured 
amounts of all five of these vital trace minerals. 


COBALT —For protection against anemia 

and loss of appetite. 
MANGANESE—For sturdier bones, more 
milk, better reproduction. 
IRON—For more hemoglobin, 

richer blood. 

COPPER—For turning iron into hemo- 
globin. 





1ODINE—For protection against 
animal goiter or big neck. 


Jefferson Island 


CHAMPIONS CHOICE SALT 
A product of the Jefferson Island Salt Company, Lovisville, Ky. 





Seoturday nights tune in the Jefferson|slond Grand Ole Opry, direct from Radio Station WSM. 
During the week hear Little Jimmy Dickens and your favorite Grand Ole Opry stars on 
the Jefferson Island Jomboree network. Consult your newspaper for time ond station. 


PSO SSS ee2 eee eee See See eeaese 
(This coupon not good after December 15, 1952) 


GOOD FOR 50¢ ON THE PURCHASE OF 100 POUND BAG OR TWO 50 POUND BLOCKS 
OF JEFFERSON ISLAND CHAMPIONS CHOICE SALT. FILL OUT AND PRESENT TO DEALER 
FOR CREDIT. 


Dealer's name and address 


Note to dealers: Credit bearer with 50¢ on purchase of 100 pound bag or two 50 pound blocks of Jefferson 
Island Champions Choice Solt. Each ey presented to you in accordance with the terms of this offer will 
be redeemed by your Jefferson Island Salt distributor for cash or credit on your next purchase of Jefferson 
Island Soll, Distributor will be reimbursed in full upon presentation of such coupons to the Jefferson Island 
Salt salesmen. Coupons obtained by irregular meons are invalid. 





Sheep Are Coming Back! 





A new generation of shepherds is in the making when youngsters fall for 
wooly creatures like this pet lamb. Boys are Bobby and Jerry Kitchens, 
sons of Vern Kitchens who grows sheep in the hills of Walker County, — 


By Bill Kennedy 
Assistant Editor, API Extension 
Service 


OR years the sheep population 

of the country has dwindled. In 
Alabama, sheep population dropped 
steadily from 1908 to 1950. 

But today sheep are definitely 
coming back. 

The industry made its turn in ’51 
and started what the experts pre- 
dict will be a steady climb to re- 
newed prominence. It is likely that 
the fastest growth will take place 
in Dixie. 

Over 15,000 lambs were dropped 
on Alabama farms last spring, and 
many of these, no doubt, will stay 
in flocks as breeders. 

A fast come-back of sheep will 
be aided by the fact that farmers 
can “grow” into the business with- 
out tying up cash for a long time. 
For example, Bo Howard, a Ten- 
nessee Valley farmer, bought some 


ewes in the early fall of 1950 and 

bred them to get late fall lambs, 

When he sold the lambs in the 

spring of ’51, they brought more 

than his ewes had cost, and he had ~ 
his wool crop besides. The lambs 

had been raised and fattened on- 
his pasture. 

In this same Tennessee Valley 
area, early in 1951, 70-odd live- 
stockmen of four counties organized 
the Tennessee Valley Sheep Grows 
ers’ Association. Alex Mitchell of 
Madison County was elected presi- 
dent. Mitchell says members owned 
less than 3,000 sheep when they 
organized. Now they have nearly 
6,000 breeders, bought from the - 
West and wherever else they could 
find them. By the carloads, they” 
moved in crossbred ewes and regi 
tered rams. As the project expands, 
some growers are starting purebred 
herds to produce breeding stock, 
Already the association has staged 
several successful wool and lamb 
sales at Huntsville. 


Books for Your Farm Shelf 


FEEDS AND FEEDING by 
Frank B. Morrison (21st edi- 
tion 1948) The Morrison Pub- 
lishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. $7. 


This edition contains over 1,200 
pages. It has been completely re- 
written to present most up-to-date 
facts possible on livestock feeding 


and nutrition. It presents detailed 


and comprehensive information on 
nutrition, feeding, and care of farm 
animals. Full information is given 
on all important livestock feeds. 


Every agricultural worker and farm- 
er interested in livestock will find 


this book helpful. It’s truly an en- 
cychopedia on feeds and methods of 
feeding livestock. 


HUNGER SIGNS IN CROPS 
—A symposium prepared by 19 
crop and soil specialists (Re- 
vised Edition 1949). Published 
by the American Society of 
Agronomy and the National 
Fertilizer Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $4.50. 


This book tells you not only in 
words but also in color pictures just 
how our various crops look when 
they are not getting enough phos 
phorus, nitrogen, potash, and the 
various minor elements. It tells why 
plants starve. It’s a “must” reference 
book for agricultural workers. Many 
farmers will find it interesting 
useful. It gives for all important 
crops what was shown for corn om 
page 52 in our July issue and cotton 
on page 48 in August. 


TRACTORS AND THEIR 
POWER UNITS by Barger, 
Carleton, McKibben and Bain- 
er (1952) John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York 16, N. Y. $6.50. 


Here is a textbook written for 
students in agricultural engineering. 
It should also be useful as a refer 
ence book for practicing engineers 
in the farm equipment industry and 
allied fields. It is rather technical ia 
parts, but covers the field of trae 
tors, and associated power units. 
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Heres the roomy (rE Refrigerator my family worit outgrow!’ 


_ Now 


», Get a 
sgerator now. 
i r old refrige an 9 a 
or vfrigerator-Freezet> ange Sat 
e : 
ances in one smar ' 
r- 
imited ealers are of ZA 
For a limite pci 
ing very special tra oo 
frigerators— regardl . mre 
a such an allowance wil 
down payment. 


new G-E 
great appli 





this oppor 


f 
advantage © 
ake advantag any an 0 


eather ™ 
ct food properly, 
a new 


So why not t 
uring hot W 


’ rote 
: or doesnt P 
refrigerat wice the 


et uses over t 
G-E! Trade now? 


current of 


Here’s a new and wonderful refrigerator in 
which there’s room for everything . . . and 
everything can be kept in its proper place at 
the proper temperature. It’s ONE refrigerator 
your family won’t outgrow! 


Furthermore, this G-E Refrigerator-Food 
Freezer Combination occupies no more floor 


NO MORE 
DEFROSTING 


i 1" 


Foods stay crisp, fresh! Keepsa full pound of butter 
Frost does not build up in at just the right tempera- 
fresh-food section. Uncov- ture for easy mixing and 
ered foods do not dry out. spreading. 


This new Space Maker 
Door has thick aluminum neered most of the great de- 
shelves that are so deep, so 
wide, and so sturdy! 


space than old-style refrigerators. 


Truly, it’s General Electric’s finest and 
most efficient refrigerator in 25 years. Your 
G-E dealer will be glad to show it to you. 
Look for his name in the classified section 
of your telephone directory. General Electric 
Company, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


A ~ 
€/250\: 
' eee) 2 


refrigeration. 


So dependable! More than 3,500,000 in use 10 years or longer! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





For 25 years G. E. has pio- 


velopments in mechanica 






“My Wife Is Still Talking About These All-New] 
Wizard Appliances We Found At Western Auto? 







































Guaranteed Wizard Washers Are Built To 
Wash Bigger Loads Better, Last Longer 


« 


Wash 9 lb. load up to 
20% cleaner in less 
time than most other 
washers with this Wizard ~ 
Master. Swing-free : 
wringer locks in 8 posi- 
tions .. . adjusts for any | 
fabric. Non-snag, rust- 
proof light aluminum 
agitator has 3 vanes that 
swirl dirt out! Deuble- 
wall tub keeps water hot 
longer. Full year 
guarantee. (2!2056)$114.9§ 











~ 


Top Washing Results— 
Budget Price is yours with 
this Wizard Special! 
Snagproof 3-vane agitator 
gets clothes whiter, 
brighter, sparkling. 
Roomy tub holds 7 |b. 
dry load. Adjustable 


4 hy 


























wringer with automatic aT 
drainboard swings to 5 CAR-TYPI 
positions. Life-time sealed- - 
Enjoy work-saving automatic washing plus attacks dirt with 20° more washing in-oil transmission, 
dependable wringer damp-drying with this action! Adjustable Lovell wringer has 1-year guarantee. See a Eye-ca 
Wizard Semi-Automatic washer! Set proper gentle, safe balloon rollers. Giant double- demonstration Sous 
washing time and fabric on the handy new wall tub holds 10 lbs. dry clothes. (Fewer today.:2/2255) $84.95 bieyel 
Wiz-O-Matic Dial . . . and machine shuts loads!) DuPont ‘‘Lifetime” finish, with fast IT’S A WIZARD pn 
off when done! 4-vane snagproof agitator drain pump. tivdevins $134.95 tends 
direct: 














P You get a full-width 52% Ib. food freezer in this big Cut gas bills up to 39% with the new Simmer-Save burners on this Guaranteed 20 amet pe hs 
10.1 cu. ft. Wizard DeLuxe! Automatic defrosting in Wizard DeLuxe range. Save cooking time. Food tastes better. Rata) 30-gal. roe A par 
minutes. Even ice cream stays hard. Adjustable “Perma-View” oven door . . . you can watch food cook! Robert- water heater has 100% atic perkin 
chrome shelves. Butter conditioner. Double crisper shaw automatic oven heat control, electric clock-timer. Wiz-O-Magic ty shut-off. Fully — poss ones 
holds a bushel. 5-yr. warranty on Thrift-Temp unit. combination broiler-griddle. Use any gas. (2/6051) .............. «$149.95 Install and forget> | 99.95 it all. 
Yours on easy terms. 2/1206)...........22...0000004. $319.95 Other Wizard Ranges as low aB...............2........cccccsscccssssoqes $89.95 type gas. 112) $99 perfor 

Sold by America’s largest group of Associated |Ap 


es in local conditions. 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate dealers own their own stores and set their own prices, terms and conditions. Prices may vary due to differenc #00 0 not kn 





“Here’s Our Shopping Guide To Better Values 
For Home And Car...Which Do You Need?” 


M7 


iN 
‘CAR-TYPE” 3-WAY DIRECTION LIGHT 


po 


Eye-catching beauty with “car-type” safety 
features make this new Western Flyer the 
bicycle your youngster will be proudest to 
own! “Lifetime” electronic-welded frame 
stands hard abuse with safety. 3-way rear 
directional lights. Famous New Departure 


ior US A TRUETONE! 
Gory Companion for quiet eve- 
tings or party fun! Full 5-tube tone 
ity. Automatic volume control. 
White plastic case. (02103) $22.95 
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Go to bed, wake up to music 
-with morning coffee already 
perkin’! Sleep Selector and Appli- 
ance switch on this clock radio do 
It all automatically! Strong 5-tube 


performance, $33.95 


Appliance and Auto Stores: 


or Bendix Coaster brakes. Handsome, sure- 
gripping Davis DeLuxe white sidewall tires. 
Double-coil springs in knee-action front 
fork. Every part of every Western Flyer 
guaranteed one full year in writing for your 
full protection! (2F2194-95) Girls’"—Boys’ .. $69.95 


IT’S WIZARD-IZED! 


Successor to “rebuilts” and overhauls! Fully remanufac- 
tured Wizard-ized Engine gives up to 50,000 or more miles! 
New car engine guarantee.” Up to 190 new parts. Accesso- 
ries may be used from your old engine or replaced new 
Guaranteed trade-in allowance. For Ford, Plym, Chev., 
most other cars. LOW 88 ...2....cccscsssssenscsseseenes «me $14.00 down 


90 days or 4000 miles. 


if yOu 
90 Not know the location of your nearest Western Auto Store, write Western Auto Supply Co., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. (P92) 


IT’S A DAVIS! 


‘ 


Positive proof of 2-year guarantee* right on tire! America’s only 
“dated” tire, every Davis Super Safety is marked with date of pur- 
chase for your protection! Exclusive double-action Cold Rubber 
treads have both regular traction and emergency “skid-proof” ribs 


for quick braking, extra safety. New 40‘. stronger “Sealflex” 
cords. Easy terms. 6.00 x 16 


$17.45 Plus Fed. Tax 


*Pro-rata passenger car use only. 


More hot weather power in heat-proofed 
Wizard Deluxe Batteries! Full 24° months 
guarantee. Extra strong grids. Sealed ter- 
minal posts. New-Power your car, truck, 
tractor with a Wizard! $13.95 Exch 


*Pro-rata passenger car use only 


WESTERN AUTO 


STORES & ASSOCIATE. STORES 








‘ 
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They’re talking about Ford’s modern 


body construction! And no wonder! 

Not only are Ford bodies sealed against dust, 
draft and weather, they’re longer, wider 

and insulated for quiet! What’s more— 

Ford offers more models and more body, 
color and upholstery combinations than any 
other car in the low-price field! 











They’re talking about Ford’s new “‘go”— 
the “go” of its 110-h.p. Strato-Star V-8— 

the only V-8 in Ford’s price field. You get 
high-compression power on “regular”’— 
thanks to the Automatic Power Pilot. 

And it’s yours with Fordomatic Drive, 
Overdrive or Conventional Drive. 





They’re talking about Ford’s 

Automatic Ride Control—a special teaming of 
front and rear spring suspension plus diagonally 
mounted rear shock absorbers. How it gen- 

tles the bumps—how it takes the tilt 

out of turns! It’s a honey to handle 

wherever you go. 


Now more than ever it’s 
The One Fine Car in the Low-Price Field! 


Ford’s long-range planning has now put Ford 
even further ahead of all other low-priced carsi 
quality. .even further ahead in savings. This pre 
gressive thinking has produced a car which cai 
do more things for more people at lower cost.+: 
the ablest car on the American Road. Your Ford 


He’s talking about Full-Circle Visibility! Dealer invites you to “Test Drive” it today! 


In the new Ford Victoria you get a huge, 

curved one-piece windshield, a car-wide rear i 

window and side windows which leave 

no center post when lowered. No other car in You can pay more 
Ford’s class gives you so much vision. It’s 


another “extra”... at no extra cost. @ec but you can’t buy better! 


“Test Drive” it today! 


Fordomatic Drive, Overdrive and white sidewall tires optional at extra 
cost. Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice. 
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Never before has any famous tire 
protected you so completely 


: My Favorite School Teacher 


Teachers may be underpaid in salary, but the appreciation 
of their pupils is something money cannot buy. Our recent 
letter contest brought hundreds of letters from you young- 
folks telling us about your favorite school teacher. Wish 
we could print them all, but here are just a few of the best. 


All Are Favorites 
($15 Prize) 

Every year the teacher I have is 
my favorite. Along with my lessons, 
they always teach me something 
extra. My first grade teacher taught 
me to be kind and generous. In the 
second grade, my teacher taught 
me how to enjoy a joke, even on 
myself, I learned to be alert in the 
third grade. My fourth grade teach- 
er showed me how to draw pictures 
to express myself. Now I'm looking 
forward to my next “extra-special 
teacher.” Johnny Sherrin, 10, 

Matagorda County, Tex. 


She's Kind and Understanding 
($10 Prize) 
'» Before I entered school, I had six 
é sye operations to remove cataracts. 
fy eyesight was still poor, and I 
shy and frightened on the first 
of school. Mrs. Webester was 
first teacher, and she was al- 
kind. She understood my diffi- 
~@ilty in seeing. When we had les- 
sons on the board, she would hold 
me in her lap so I could read the 
letters. This was just one of the 
many ways she helped me get start- 
edinschool. Joyce Midyette, 12, 
Beaufort County, N.C. 


Has a Good Sense of Humor 
($5 Prize) 

Mrs. Frank Payne, geometry 
teacher at Breckinridge County 
High, is my favorite teacher. She 
trusts and respects her students. If 
a student's method of proving a 
problem differs with hers, she tries 
to understand his reasoning, and 
doesn’t force her proof on him. She 
is willing to admit if she is wrong, 
and has a good sense of humor, 
which I think is essential for any 
good” teacher. When she assigns 
home work, she remembers that the 
students have other subjects to 


a 


study; and she knows that on week 
ends there are many things to do. 
If I were to become a teacher, I 
think I would use many of her 
methods. Audrey Stinnett, 15, 

Breckinridge County, Ky. 


Goes the “Second Mile” 

So far I have loved all my teach- 
ers, but I believe my favorite is 
Mrs. Jack Labborn. She taught me 
in the fourth grade. Polio had left 
my right leg crippled, and I had 
to wear a brace from my hip down. 
Then the doctor took the brace off 
and wanted me to try to walk for 
three months without it. Just before 
that time was up I fell and broke 
my right leg above the knee. I was 
hospitalized 32 miles away from 
school, but Mrs. Labborn came 
every afternoon and taught me my 
lesson. Then she gave me my exam, 
and I passed for the semester. She 
was like a tonic when she came to 
my room every afternoon; and I'll 
never be able to find words to tell 
how wonderful she is. 

Bettye Ann Navara, 13, 
McLennan County, Tex. 


She’s Interested in Each Pupil 
Mrs. Elmo Roy at Bunkie “Ele- 
mentary School is my favorite 
teacher. She took a personal in- 
terest in all 36 members of our 
class. Mrs. Roy promoted plays, 
hobby shows, and dances to de- 
velop our character and discover 
hidden talents. She made all sub- 
jects seem interesting. If a student 
was failing, she helped him at re- 
cess and after school. Mrs. Roy 
helped the class put out a school 
paper, encouraged us to plant 
shrubs and flowers around the 
building, and fix up a first aid room. 
At the graduation dance, Mrs. Roy 
was on hand with cookies and 
punch. Gregory St. Romain, 14, 
Avoyelles Parish, La. 





Next Letter Contest: 


and tell us what s 
that has influenced your life. 


all others 
The Pro 
Memp 
Nd county. 

Remember, this contest 
ages of 10 and 20. Adults 





“What Sports Have Taught Me” 


al and lasting impressions are formed daily through sports. 
Some youngfolks learn lessons of sportsmanship, teamwork, fair 
Play, self-control. . . . What have sports taught you? Write a letter 
ports have meant to you. Include some incident 


For the three best letters to reach us by Sept. 30 on “What Sports 
Have Taught Me,” we will pay $15, $10, and $5, plus $1 each for 
printed. Send your letters to Progressive Youngfolks at 
bgressive Farmer office nearest you—Birmingham, Dallas, 
his, or Raleigh. Be sure to include your name, address, age, 


is open to boys and girls between the 
are not eligible to enter. 











Awstrone, one of America’s oldest tire 
manufacturers, leads the industry with 

the longest, strongest user protection 

PAN ever offered on any famous passenger 
oye SY. tire—xnconditionally guaranteed for 
vi 18 months . . . at no extra cost! 
Protect your family—protect 

your car. Get Armstrong Tires! 


COM DECOM VADS 
GUARANTEED 
FOR 18 MONTHS 
against all road hazards 


a — 


DON'T TAKE RISKS! Safeguard your car 
against blowouts. Look up your Armstrong 
Dealer in classified phone book—get free 
inspection and honest advice now! 


ARMSTRONG PASSENGER TIRES—with 
super-strong Rhino-Flex construction— 
give you this sensational, long-life guaran- 
tee with absolutely xo limit on mileage! 


ARMSTRONG TRUCK AND TRACTOR TIRES—UNBEATABLE VALUES! 


ARMSTRONG SAVES YOU MONEY! Get Rhino-Flex truck 
y A  tires—low initial cost, low service cost, longer wear. And 
er) remember, Armstrong mud-free power-pulling tractor tires 
, y are unconditionally guaranteed for 2 years! 
ARMSTRONG 


TIRES ARMSTRONG RUBBER COMPANY, West Haven 16, Conn.) Norwalk, 


Conn.; Natchez, Miss.) Des Moines, lowa; 601 Second Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Export Division: 20 East 50th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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A Good Man to Know 








— — 


The Greyhound 
agent in your 
near-by town 








for BEST BUYS in travel 
to all America... 


When you’re in town, drop 
in and meet the only man 
who can make out a ticket 
for convenient travel to any 
one of the 48 states, to any great American 
city, to Canada or Mexico—over the lines 
of one dependable transportation system! 





He’s the Greyhound agent near you—and 
you'll find that his service goes far be- 
yond the mere selling of tickets. He’s 
ready to help with scenic schedules and 
itineraries, to plan interesting stop-overs 
en route—even to arrange hotel reserva- 
tions and special sightseeing. 

He’s a good man to know because he can 
save you real money on any trip—because 
he can give you your choice of more time- 
saving through schedules, more limited 
and express service than any other trans- 
portation system. 


For America’s finest highway travel — 


see your Greyhound agent! 





ween en 74 


GREYHOUND 





ae ae yond 


LATE VACATIONS: Golden Autumn days are 
great for the kind of scenic travel that only 
Greyhound can offer in such full measure. 





EXPENSE-PAID TOURS: We do the planning 
— you have all the fun! Hotels, sightseeing 
all arranged, included in one low price! 





SPECIAL FALL EVENTS: Enjoy the big games, 
fairs, festivals—all Fall activities, without 
driving strain, traffic worries |! 


AMAZING AMERICA TOUR BOOKLET—FREE 
Mail to GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, 
105 W. MADISON, CHICAGO 2, IiL., for folder 
describing pre-planned trips to all America! 





Address 








ET 
State 


PF.9.82 















Easy Piano Lessons 


By Frederick Stanley Smith 


HIS is the closing article for the 
series, “Easy Piano Lessons,” 
which began in the October 1951 
issue of this magazine. The enthu- 
siastic response of the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer has exceed- 
ed our fondest hopes and expecta- 
tions. More than 100 voluntary let- 
ters have been received by the edi- 
tor urging the continuance of this 
series. In addition to this, many 
readers have written directly to me 
asking questions about the lessons. 
So by popular demand, the entire 
series, plus a supplement of music, 
will be published in leaflet form at 
an early date. This will be an- 


nounced in the magazine when it 


is ready. 

This article will deal entirely with 
a summary of the basic steps in 
learning to play the piano. We got 
acquainted with the keyboard by 
learning the letter names of the 
white keys. We numbered the fin- 
gers of each hand and suggested a 
simple exercise for limbering them 
up. Next we introduced the treble 
and bass clefs and placed the let- 
ters on the correct lines and spaces 
within these clefs. Then we named 
the various “octaves” to make you 
absolutely certain about the rela- 
tion between the position of the 
notes below and above the staff and 
their corresponding position on the 
piano keys. 

We next took up note values and 
their corresponding rests. In ex- 
plaining “time,” we 
said that, “in any kind 
of time, the top figure 
tells how many to count 
to a measure; and the 


sharp or flat. As for Ties and Slurs, 
a Tie joins two notes on the same 


- line or space whereas a Slur joing 


two notes on different lines o, 
spaces. The second note of a Tie is 
held, not struck, while the second 
note of a Slur is struck. 

In the May issue we cautioned 
you to place your fingers over the 
correct keys so that you would be 
able to play without watching your 
hands. We advised counting aloud 
when practicing, and suggested 
your counting note values rather 
than the number of beats to a meas- 
ure. When successive notes did not 
fall on successive keys, causing you 
to reach farther to play the correct 
keys, we indicated this out of nor 
mal position by placing the finger 
numbers within circles. The July 
issue explained the pedals of the 
piano and told how to use the 
pedals properly. 

The early lessons in this series 
dealt with fundamentals designed 
to prepare you for playing the m- 
sic presented in later lessons. The 
music was easy at the start, but 
with new material being presented 
in each new lesson, the music may 
have become more complicated, 
However, if you have studied and 
practiced each lesson carefully, you 
should have had little difficulty in 
keeping up with the course. I en- 
joyed preparing these lessons, and 
I hope they interested you to the 
extent of starting you to play. 


Farewell to Thee 
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‘TENTION 


Back to School Party 

Leap Year Frolic 
Halloween Party 

Pirate Party for Halloween 
Crafts To Make at Home 
Gourd Craft, 5 cents 

How To Make a Silhouette 


or Birmingham. 





School again, and what fun to see all the famil- 
iar faces back in class. Oh yes, you will have 
studying to do, but there are good times to be 
had, also. Try some of the suggestions below. 
Leaflets are two for 5 cents or five for 10 cents, 
except as indicated. 


Inner Tube Ideas, 5 cents 

Square Dances 

Song Club Program 

Sing for Fun, 10 cents or 
three for 25 cents 

Community Handbook, 50 
cents (320 pages) 


Make your selection and order today from Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, 
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don dal, —Going Steady 


. What do you think about the pros and cons of going 
steady? This month members of our teen-age panel will 
give you plenty to think about as they argue it out. 


HE problem of going steady 
seems like a simple one to me. 
[m against it—for teen-agers. There 
was a very good example of this 
going-steady business in our high 
school. One girl started going 
with a senior. She had no dates 
with anyone else. When he went 
away to college, all the boys took 
it for granted that this boy and girl 
were so serious she would not want 
to date anyone else. I think you 
should date as many different peo- 
ple as you can so as to get the gen- 
eral run of things before deciding 
to go steady with someone. To sum 
itall up, I think a teen-ager should 
sort of “look over the crop” and 
then pick out the one he’s most 
congenial with. If this policy were 
followed, no doubt the number of 
divorces caused by hasty marriages 

would drop considerably. 
J. H. R., Louisiana. 


I think going steady is a very 
good idea. It is a wonderful op- 
portunity for a girl and boy to get 
to know each other well. A girl 
who goes with only one boy for a 
while learns to know him better 
than she ever would if she had con- 
tinued to date other boys, too. One 
advantage of it is that the girl is 
always sure of that Friday or Sat- 
urday night date, and she doesn’t 
have to worry for fear she won’t 
get to go to that special party. One 
disadvantage, however, is that if a 
boy and girl go steady too long, it 
more or less puts the girl “on the 
shelf” if and when they break up, 
because other boys will be so used 
to not asking her for dates that it 


BILL 'N’ SUE 


will take a long time for her to “get 
back in circulation.” 

I believe that a girl should go 
steady with more than one in her 
life. She should get to know boys 
well enough to decide who is “the 
one” for her. Then she will always 
be sure she made the right choice 
in a husband, and never regret that 
she didn’t wait longer to find out. 

Personally, I believe in going 
steady. I have, and I think it is a 
very nice thing to do! 

Carolyn Crawford, Texas. 


Perhaps the best answer depends 
upon the personality and character- 
istics of the individual. A shy, re- 
tiring person is more apt to enjoy 
being with a person he or she 
knows well, as a steady date, than 
with a more casual acquaintance. 
On tke other hand, since dating is 
more or less for the purpose of 
broadening your personality and 
learning how to get along with dif- 
ferent types of people, it is really 
more beneficial to date different 
ones. Many times you are left out 
of activities if you are going steady, 
because some people feel you may 
not want to participate unless your 
“steady” can be_ included, too, 
which may be impossible. Another 
point to consider is that if you are 
going steady, the boy may have to 
enter the service. In that case the 
girl will miss a lot of fun, or else 
she will have to hurt the boy’s feel- 
ings. Personally, I don’t like the 
idea of being tied down to one per- 
son. I think you should wait until 
college or later before deciding. 

Peggie Herron, Kentucky. 


Break or Get Broken 
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AW, YOU'RE 
HOT BECAUSE You 
HAVE ON HOSE. 











WE LEARNED 











ee ore 
BREAK / A MAN STEALS, 
Wp You | you. HE'S PUT IN JAIL-- 
































MAKES YOU THINK, DOESN'T 

IT? IT HURTS US AND OTHERS, 
‘TOO, WHEN WE BREAK THE 
TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


















Bale up to 10 tons an hour-= 
hour after hour—with 
a New Holland ‘77’! 


SESS 
= 


says ELLSWORTH WAITE 
Waite Farm, Alexander, N. Y. 


ry AIRYING is our main busi- 

ness,” says Mr. Waite, ‘“‘and 
we have 70 head of pure-bred Hol- 
steins. Last year we bought a New 
Holland to cut down on time and 
labor in operating our 400-acre farm. 


“During the season we put up 
14,000 bales— all our own hay. 
Our ‘77’ tied 3,000 bales of hay 
and 1,500 bales of straw without 
missing a bale. That’s what I call 
enjoyable work. 


“For the year, our stock pro- 
duced 18,000 pounds of milk and 
732 pounds of butterfat. This was 





a superior year and we know our 
“77” baler was a big factor in 
helping us reach this goal.” 


14 New HoLtLanpD 


NEW HOLLAND, PA. 
DES MOINES ° 












‘wait, BALE 
© Twine-Tie Baler 
© Wire-Tie Baler 
© Forage Blower 
© Baler Twine 


“Not one miss in 
4500 bales! 


¥ ... with our New Holland “77” 


KANSAS CITY . 


FREE Check catalog you wish and mail coupon to 
New Holland Machine, Co., 509 Pine St., New Holland, Pa. 


© Baler Wire 
© Forage Harvester 


© Farm Wagon O Spreader-Seeder 
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Here's why you can count on New Holland 
for fast, trouble-free baling: 


Highest capacity—You can bale up 
to 10 tons of hay an hour with the 
“77°! Many twine-tie balers have 
only half that capacity—none beat 
New Holland. 


Gentle baling action—New Holland 
baling action keeps leaves and blos- 
soms on the stem — doesn’t shake 
them out into the field. A New 
Holland bale can contain up to 50% 
more feed value for your stock. 


Low maintenance—The rugged, 
heavy-steel ‘‘77” is designed with 
fewer parts for smooth, trouble-free 
operation. It’s ready to go and kee 
going all season. Repairs and upkeep 
are cut to a minimum. 


Start planning on a “77” now. 
Ask your New Holland dealer for 
a demonstration. If you prefer a 
wire-tie, see the Model ‘‘80’’. . . it 
gives you up to twice the capacity 
of other wire-tie balers. The New 
Holland Machine Co., a subsidi- 
ary of The Sperry Corporation. 


New Holland Twine is Certified by the 
United States Testing Company to meet 
rigid standards of quality. 
It’s fast-running, easy-tying 
and strong. Don’t spoil your 
baling with inferior twine. 
Save yourself trouble and ask 
your dealer for New Holland 
Certified Twine. 





‘First in 
Grassland Farming’’ 


° MINNEAPOLIS 
BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


© Tractor-Mower 
D Side Delivery Rake 


—Row Crop or Hay unit © Portable Tractor Saw 
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Most men wouldn’t touch a permanent 
wave kit with a 10-foot pole. But for 
. his motherless daughter, a man will do 
almost anything. For the best results, 
however, a woman’s help is needed 
to raise a woman child successfully. 


By NELMA HAYNES 
Illustrated by JOHN McCLELLAND 


squarish, work-roughened hand. He looked carefully at his 
wristwatch, then squinted at the October sun, double-checking, 
for fear his old battered watch wasn't right. 

His broad, dust-covered face was crinkled into an expression of 
uneasy concern. In a few minutes the school bus would stop down 
at the main road and let Judith out at the gate. Judith, his 7-year. 
old Judith, with the brand-new front teeth that were too big for her 
face . . . and all that straight, coarse, black hair, like his . . . and 
the enormous dark eyes, liquid with a lostness, a painful self-doubt. 


J: Morgan guided the noisy, dusty tractor with one large, 


He felt the familiar keen prick and the spreading discomfort of 
helpless guilt. He should have been able somehow to erase her feel- 
ing of inadequacy. Her mother had been dead three years. She had 
no one but him. 

“And I'm failing her,” he thought. “I'm not making her happy, and 
she’s so little. Childhood ought to be a happy time. . . . And she 
needs a haircut,” he thought with seeming irrelevance. 

She always needed a haircut, it seemed. That straight, black hair 
of hers grew like weeds. He couldn't get her the 8 miles into town 
often enough. Besides, they had to save on every- 
thing if the thin bills in his wallet were to last 
until the wheat was threshed in late June. Theyd 
be on “Easy Street” then. If the wheat crop was 
good. And it would be good this time. They 
wouldn’t have three bad years in a row. All the 
old landowners agreed on that. 

“But June is a long way off,” he thought, his 
worry deepening. Oh, not for himself. He could 
wait. He’d bought this good brown earth on a 
GI loan, with not a penny to spare, so he'd ex- 
pected the first years to be rough. And they had 
been. Even so, he’d found what he wanted, a far 
cry from the dog-eat-dog shambles of a life he'd 
had before. Here he had rich loam in which to 
grow things; clean, living water; trees, dozens 
of trees in a pasture as quietly exalted as an empty 
cathedral. Even flowers. He remembered the 
tiny rainlilies he’d found on the moist banks of 
the creek last spring . . . like surprise tokens of 
loving friendship. Yes, he could scrimp and do 
without and wait for the prosperous years. But 
Judith? The days of childhood are too precious 
few to squander in waiting for happiness. He 
ought to make her happy now. 

In a few minutes she’d get off the bus and start 
her lonely, silent walk through the pasture to theit 
small gray house. This (Continued on page 44 


“Blocking,” he read aloud. “Take a 
lock of hair two inches wide and one- 
half inch in depth at the scalp... .” 
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Let's get down to “brass tacks” 
and the PLAIN HARD FACTS 
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sion of (Continuation of standard equipment and trim 
> down illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 
h-year- me 
for her 
.. and > 
“doubt Here’s why a Chevrolet truck means dollars-and-cents savings! 
fort of 
ae Size up the plain hard facts, and see for yourself why sion that eliminates double clutching. Smooth, easy- 
a Chevrolet truck cuts down your hauling or delivery acting clutch. Roomy cabs with five feet of hip room, 
i = costs on any farm job. ventipane windows, and seats with double-deck springs. 
With all its savings, a Chevrolet truck is powerful, They’re great trucks on the farm ... and they save 
a dependable and easy to handle on or off the road. Easier you plenty. Talk it over with your Chevrolet dealer. 
0 own . . . a . e 1 
1 every- Ball-Gear Steering. Fast, quiet Synchro-Mesh transmis- Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 
to last 
They'd 
rop was 
. They 


All the You Pay Less to Buy! 


ght, his Fact Get the price on the Chevrolet truck that’s F 


You Save on Cost per Mile! 
You can’t beat Chevrolet’s Valve-in-Head 











e could the right size, type and capacity for your engine for over-all economy—fuel, oil, up- 
th on a work, You'll find it’s priced below any other keep. It just keeps rolling along. And extra- 
he’d ex- 0 truck capable of doing the same job. Chev- rugged frame, hypoid rear axle, Flexi-Mounted 
hey had * rolet’s list prices are lowest in the field. cab mean longer life, lower maintenance. 

d, a far 

ife he'd 

yhich to 

dozens 
— You Get the Right Truck for the Job! Your Truck Investment Is Safer! 

re 

anks of No truck is worth a nickel if it doesn’t get Comes time to trade in an old Chevrolet 
kens of the job done—fast and sure. Chevrolet trucks truck, here’s good news: Year after year, 
and do are factory-matched to the payload, factory- used Chevrolet trucks traditionally bring more 
rs. But matched to the job. There’s a chassis and money, compared to what they cost, than 
precious standard body, or chassis for a special body, other makes. Chevrolet trucks stand up bet- 
ess. He that’s just-right for your work. ter. They’re a better investment. 

ind start 

to their 
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ate | KAFF-A raises bi 
fend replacements 


G, superior <a 


You can’t lose when you raise your calves on 
Kaff-A. One.lb. of Kaff-A and 9 lbs. of water re- 
places 10 lbs. of milk for you to sell. And Kaff-A 
is so nourishing it takes less to raise a calf than 
other milk replacers. *(based on known manufac- 
turers’ own feeding directions for six weeks.) Dairy- 
man Raymond B. Shaw (above) says, ‘You feed so 
much less Kaff-A. I figure it only costs 4c a quart, 
and I sell the milk it replaces for 12% cents.” 

Yet Kaff-A is such a superior replacement for 
milk that calves raised on it, with calf meal and 
hay, exceed standard weights at 12 weeks of age; 
make superior replacements for your milking herd. 

So how can you lose? Get Kaff-A today from 
your feed dealer, milk hauler or hatchery. 


3,000,000 healthy heifers 
have been raised on co 


KArrA 


the safe replacement for milk. ; fs FF, 4 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, DANVILLE, ILL. 


Division Offices: Princeton, N. J., Atlanta, Ga., Des Moines, ta., Sacra- woes ome ~ 
mento, Calif. Makers of Semi-Solid Emulsions, Sparx, Pex and Kaff-A, ©1952 Eee 


a: ARTING « GRowime cAlv® 
bad ANIMAL reeD 
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Whats An Action Ad’? 


Whether you operate a large business or a small farm, a “‘powerful little Action Ad” 
in The Progressive Farmer's Classified columns can act as your personal salesman. 
It will call on thousands of prospects for almost anything you have to sell. You will 
be pleasantly astounded at the profitable response. Have this experience for your- 
self by placing one in the next issue! Write to The Progressive Farmer for order 
blanks . . . . no obligation—lots of opportunity! 
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of windmill tower, was bolted to jg 
side of regular stock rack to suppog 
removable floor of 2-inch plank 
Iron rods threaded at both ends egy 
tended beneath floor to opposite: 
side. They were bolted through up 
right stakes of rack to prevent racks 
spreading and dropping planks, 4” 
light frame fits over top of rack tg 
support tarpaulin as sun protection” 
when hauling stock and as rain jp” 
surance when loaded with feed, 
Mixed loads of livestock and feed 
are safely hauled with this arrange 
ment which is especially convenient 
when show stock is taken to the fair, 
A. M. Wettach, 


b 
oa 
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* This sink reamer is made by 
chucking square end of old speed- 
ometer cable into electric hand drill. 
Cable is flexible and will ream out 
balky drain. Wilbert Schaal. 


ee 


RIGHT WAY 


* A guy wire stake will take more 
strain without pulling up if you'll 
tip top of stake in direction of pull 
instead of away from it, as most 
people do. Jr P. Whittinghill, 


Breckenridge County, Ky. * This automatic hog waterer Pm 


Editor's Note.— Army engineers used by L. H. Haltom, purebred” 
teach this method, too. Poland-China breeder, Marshall 
* To loosen tops on stubborn fruit County, Tenn. A heavy (4-inch) 
jars, hold the lid in boiling water a concrete slab lays over top of float 
few minutes, or hold it against a hot to keep hogs out. 
stove. Mrs. Marvin Phillips, 


* A clean, “fuzzy” corncob left 
McNairy County, Tenn. rane 


soaking in a can of clear water is 
helpful in cleaning windshields, The 
wet cob distributes water evenly on 
glass, when rubbed across. Rough 
ness of cob cuts off smashed bugs 
and other adhering particles. Rub 
off water and shine windshield with 
soft, clean cloth or paper towel, 


“ 


* Before cutting galvanized iron or 

other sheet metals, rub a candle 

along lines of proposed cut. Acting 

as a lubricant, the tallow helps 

shears make difficult cuts easily, es- 

pecially when following pattern or 

cuts around turns. Henry Josephs. 

Editor's Note.—We pay $10 for first 

extension racks for the sides made Paar pede yl wan! ye wes $5 Pe 
it possible to increase the capacity 0M, and %2 for all others. mt 
and usefulness of this enck. A Handy Device Dept., The Progressite 


: sod ; Farmer, at Dallas, Memphis, Raleigh, 
heavy angle iron, similar toa section or Birmingham—whichever is nearet. 





To provide power lift for an ordinary double section harrow, the scs 
at Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station rigged a tractor as showm 
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et Tools th at Tea m U 7 fo r r New Idea Corn Snapper: Big 


is. The 


ears or little, down stalks or up, it 
nly on gets all the corn faster, easier, 


* VV SS 

\ough- F te Bette fe “l 4 cheaper. A “one man" machine 

1 ~ d Ss ir 7 r di ir m i n g S every corn raiser needs. 

. Ru 

d with Whether it’s corn or cotton, soybeans or sorghums, there’s one way to 

vel, get a heart-warming head start on your next year’s earnings. By a ny a a ee 

iron or speedy harvesting and prompt re-seeding you can have your fields es BAZ labor saver you can own. Lets you 

candle back in quick production — ready fast for fall rains and winter grazing. A scoop, lift, or doze loads of ts a 
‘ y Ee or more. Ten attachments — blade, 

Take corn for example: From the start of harvest to seeding your next )) scoop, boom, etc. 

ily, es- crop is but a matter of hours when you own a New Ipga Corn Snapper. 

tern or _ Ata 10 to 12 acre a day clip, your corn is out of the field and at crib 

osephs. or market. Presto, your field is ready for disk and seed. New idea Manure Spreader: 


for first 
for sec- 
\ddress: equal a famous New Ipgea Manure Spreader, and a handy New Ipga- 
Raleigh, Horn Manure Loader. These proved farm tools and the many others 
nearer. pictured below can be seen at your local New IpEa dealer’s store. Ask 


him — or mail coupon for literature. 





And to get those next crops off to a vigorous start, there’s nothing to a, ‘First choice of farmers for over 50 
‘ y } = S- years. The original widespread 


spreader built to last a lifetime. 


er eee ees 
—_—— 


NEw I cies tals 
— DEA SUBSIDIARY 


FARM MANUFAcT 
— QUIPMENT co. Avco CORPORATION "® 
Pt. 615, Coldwater, Ohio 


Put check mark beside 
rs 
om Rakes & Tedders A ek yo 
s eee Hydraulic Loaders 7 — se 
All-Purpose Elevators ips — ao — 


CO] Tractor Mowe 


. y O Corn Shellers ond boxes 
New Ideo-Horn Z, Name 0 


$s $s Transplanters 
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Su-_ =. 
Cae THEY BOTH fj 
A 


Just as they both belong for sporting thrills and wholesome 
recreation, so do minerals and fertilizers belong in your soil 
for optimum crop production. Minerals are just as essential 
to healthy productive plants as they are to health of the 
human body. Soil poor in minerals cannot grow crops rich in 
vitamins. ES-MIN-EL contains the essential mineral elements 
of Boron, Zinc, Manganese, Copper, Iron and Magnesium— 
all essential to rich, healthy, productive soil. They both belong 
—mineralize your soil now with ES-MIN-EL—the essential 
mineral elements. 















RATA, 
hae st & 
\. Jn‘er REQUEST 
‘ a / on APPLICATION that your local fertilizer 








sort APPLICATION 


ES-MIN-EL is now available in spray or dust 
form. If you haven’t mineralized your soil, 
you can now feed these essential minerals to 
your plants through the leaves and stems — 
ES-MIN-EL spray or dust is a neutral form 
of Copper, Manganese and Zinc. 


TENNESSEE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


dealer furnish you a com- 
pletely mineralized fer- 
tilizer containing the es- 
sential mineral elements! 





Ne) 4 
fay on oY 


FREE BOOKLET—Send card or letter 
to Tennessee Corporation, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., or Lockland, O. 


CORPORATION 


Lockland, Ohio 








TENNESSEE CORPORATION 

















































Want to increase your water supply? Inde- 

pendent tests prove Yardley Pipe will carry an 

excess of 25% more flow than steel pipe for the 

same head loss. Other big advantages include: 

.. longer service because it won't rot, rust 
or corrode. 


hk al tell 





and i s faster, easier, be- 
cause it weighs 1/8 as much as steel. 

«requires fewer fittings, cuts installation 
costs up to 60% — jet wells even more. 


Yardley Pipe is warranted to be made of vir- 
gin material. Engineered for every cold water 
use . . . drinking water or corrosive liquids; suc- 
tion or discharge; wells, distribution lines or dis- 
posal systems. Resistant to damage from animal 
wastes, acid and alkaline soil. Smoother walls 
decrease build-up of bacteria-bearing film. 

Made of both rigid and flexible materials in 
a full range of sizes %” through 6”. Standard 
fittings and adapters. For more water, lower costs, 
longer service . . . investigate Yardley Pipe. 


YARDLEY PLASTICS CO. 


130 PARSONS AVE., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


































Straight-Haired Fairy 
(Continued from page 40) 


time he was going to be there to 
welcome her, he suddenly resolved. 
Too many times she had to walk 
into the still, empty house alone. 

“My water jug ran dry,” he'd 
carelessly explain his presence, so 
she wouldn’t think she was a bother. 
“I got hungry, too. Let’s you and 
me have a snack,” he’d say com- 
panionably. Afterwards he could 
hurry back and get a little more 
speed out of the old tractor to make 
up the lost time. 


AT the end of the long strip 
he’d sowed he stopped the tractor, 
and retrieving his burlap-wrapped 
water jug, climbed over the fence 
and started off across the pasture 
in an easy trot, 
while dry, buff- 
colored grasses 
whipped against 
the worn leather 
of his shoes in sib- 
ilant, whispering 
rhythm. 

He reached the 
house unseen by 
Judith, dropped 
the water jug at 
the well, and en- 
tered the house 
from the back, as 
she came quietly 
through the front door. When she 
saw him her eyes widened swiftly, 
and she flung herself upon him in 
a rush of desperate joy. 

“Oh, gee, I didn’t dream you'd 
be here!” she cried. 

He held her close, one big hand 
caught in the mop of coarse, tangled 
hair. With rough affection he 
tousled it, and whispered absently, 
“We've got to get you a haircut one 
of these times.” 

Slowly her arms loosened their 
hold on his neck and she slipped 
away from him, stood lost and 
troubled before him, then walked 
quietly away. 

He shouldn't have mentioned 
that straggly hair. Now he didn't 
know what to say. Nothing he 
thought of seemed right. 

“I'm hungry,” was all he could 
think of. “Let’s eat a snack.” In 
the kitchen he said, “Butter and 
bread and milk?” 

She nodded, and began on her 
butter and bread hungrily, solemn- 
ly, her eyes wide, deep, inky wells 
of thought. 

“She has something on her mind,” 
he worried. “Better not ask her 
about it. She'll tell it when she’s 
ready.” After a small silence he 
asked, “Hows Beth... Miss 
Ritchie?” 

“Okay,” Judith said. 


HE wished she'd talk about 
Beth Ritchie, her teacher. She often 
did. Beth had laughing blue eyes, 
lips sweetly curved and soft and 
rosy-red, and half-bold, brisk ways. 
He didn’t suppose she’d ever look 
seriously at a guy like him. Some- 
times, the way she smiled at him 
. . . but then she smiled at evéry- 
body. Anyway, some day he’d get 
up his nerve and... 








Abruptly, his thought was brok. 
en, for Judith laid down her b; 
and took a long breath. “Daddy, 
they picked me to be the fairy ip 
the school play Friday night. My 
class did.” 

“Well!” Joe beamed, relieved, 
This could be a big triumph for g 
small girl who hadn't found her 
place in the sun. Maybe this was 
the kind of thing she needed. Yoy 
could see it meant a lot to her, 


“They chose me _ because they 


like me,” she said, wonder written. 


glowingly across her broad face, 

“Great!” he said, his hope grow. 
ing. “Sure they like you.” 

In hushed dedication she said, 
“T'm going to be 
the best fairy ever 
was.” And then 
ended uncertain. 
ly, “If I can.” 

“Sure you can,” 


heartily, and then 
thought wearily, 
“What now?” 
She picked up 
her buttered 
bread, opened 
her mouth for a 
bite, then laid it 
down, and turned 
on him the anguished uncertainty of 
her eyes. “Daddy, did you ever 
hear of a straight-haired fairy?” 


HE groaned inwardly. So it 
was that hair of hers! What could 
he say? “Why, I suppose I have, 
There must be hordes and throngs 
of them. I don’t know why not. 
There’s sure nothing wrong with 
straight hair.” At the look on her 
face he floundered on quickly, “Lis- 
ten, honey, there’s no law says a 
fairy has to have curly hair.” 

She said very quietly, “I never 
heard of one either.” 


So, she had accepted the painful 
fact that as a fairy she could not 
quite make the grade. And she 
ought to have a whopping big, shin- 
ing perfect triumph out of this! 

A permanent wave, he thought 
wildly. If he only could, he'd take 
her to town tomorrow morning and 
get that straight black thatch 
curled. But he couldn't. 

“Listen, Judith,” he said, lean 
ing toward her, eager for her ut- 
derstanding, “if we had the money 
to spare, and if I had time, I'd see 
that you had a permanent wave 
Friday night, but honey, you know 
how important the wheat is. Ive 
got to get it sowed this week. And 
this is Monday nearly gone. You 
been noticing those clouds in the 
west at sundown the last few days? 
That means it’s liable to rain any 
day now. And the wheat has to be 
in the ground when the rain falls 
And look . . .” He took out his 
wallet and. showed her the meaget 
supply of bills. “This is all weve 
got for food until June. After that, 
we'll have money for what we 
You can have your hair curled, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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“Study the Bull Before You Buy 


You pay for a good bull whether you get one 
or not, plus the fact that a poor one charges 
you extra for the privilege of keeping him. 


By JOHN A. AREY 


North Carolina Extension Dairyman 


FEW poor cows may do little 
Be sanent harm in a dairy 
herd. A poor bull can do untold 
damage to the herd. 

High-producing cows are more 
eficient in converting feed into milk 
than are low producers. The value 
of high milk production was well 
demonstrated in North Carolina 
DHIA records for 1950. All cows on 
test for a full 12 months showed the 
results charted below. 

The term “good bull,” as referred 
to in this article, means a good-type 

bred bull with a continuous 
record of high production through 


-hisancestry. This bull may be 


young and unproved or older and 
proved. In the latter case, such 
proof was gotten by comparing rec- 
ords of at least five of the bull’s un- 
selected daughters with that of their 
dams. Good proved sires are scarce 
and expensive; however, semen 
from such bulls can be had from 
most of the artificial breeding studs. 


During 1951, the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry at Washington, D. C., 
proved 2,414 bulls through DHIA 
records. Average production of 
daughters of these bulls was 10,179 
pounds of milk and 417 pounds of 
butterfat. All records are average, 
805 days two-time milking, mature 
equivalent basis. From this group 
the best were selected by artificial 
breeding associations. Average pro- 
duction of daughters of these bulls 
during 1951 was 11,009 pounds of 
milk and 459 pounds of butterfat. 


$15.82 PROFIT cow 











BUTTERFAT PER YEAR 





200 to 250 pounns 
BUTTERFAT PER YEAR 


The Holstein herd at USDA’s 
Beltsville. Station is another good 
example of increased production 
through continued use of bulls 
proved for a high level of produc- 
tion. They have used proved bulls 
altogether for 28 years. Average fat 
production of foundation cows in 
this herd was 475 pounds. Seven 
proved sires have been used in the 
herd. Average fat production has 
risen from 475 to 594 pounds. Rec- 
ords of the daughters of each bull 
used were as follows: 


Number of Average Average 
Bull Daughters Milk Fat 
1 33 13,495 469 
2 81 14,015 499 
8 9 11,686 467 
4 5 14,829 559 
5 52 15,027 598 
6 47 16,367 627 
7 51 14,984 594 


All records are 305 days two-time 
milking, mature equivalent basis. 
All daughters of every bull were 
kept and tested under uniform feed 
and management conditions. Bull 
No. 3 was a disappointment. It does 
not appear that bull No. 7 will hold 
the production level of No. 6. How- 
ever, the story on bull No. 7 is not 
complete. None of his daughters has 
made a mature record. A number 
are still on test in their first lactation. 

In spite of the fact that two bulls 
failed to increase production of 
their daughters, there has been an 
increase of a little more than 26 per 
cent in annual fat production since 
the experiment started. 


$136.67 PROFIT cow 





a 
350 to 400 pounns 








| _BUTTERFAT PER YEAR 











25073 LOSS 23" 





1. Look for a bull with a high- 
et level of production than that 
of the herd he is to serve. 

2. A good proved bull is high- 
ly desirable. Proved bulls, how- 
ever, are not always available. 
When selecting a young bull, be 
sure his close ancestors carry in- 

tance for high production. 
Both his sire, dam, and grand- 
dam should be well proved on 
unselected records. 

8. Breed type is important in 
4 sire, His sire and dam should 


Ria, 





A Bull Buyer’s Guide- 


not show any major physical 
weakness. By looking at half sis- 
ters and half brothers of the bull 
you re interested in, you can tell 
if his sire or dam is apt to trans- 
mit undesirable breed type to 
their offspring. 

4. The herd sire should come 
from a good cow family. This 
should have a record for high and 
prolonged production, regular 
breeding, and more than aver- 
age resistance to disease, espe- 
cially mastitis. 
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2-WAY PRICE 
PROTECTION 
FOR 1953! 


Sinclair offers you 2-way price protection on the oils and greases 
you'll need next year. Just order now. Sinclair will deliver on the 








date you specify and give you this 2-way protection: 


)\F_PRICES RISE 


... Youre ahead ! 


Sinclair protects you against any price increases 





throughout 1953. What’s more, you're protected 
against any shortage that may develop. 


IF PRICES DROP 


ee 


.--Youte ahead ! 


If prices are reduced in 1953, you will benefit by the 





reduction. What’s more, Sinclair requires no money 
down. Terms of payment can be arranged at time 
of delivery. 
It’s just smart farm management to order top-quality Sinclair 
oils and greases. And smarter still to take advantage of Sinclair’s 
two-way price protection plan—now! Contact your local 


Sinclair representative. 


SINCLAIR . 

















Contains Pyrenone®. Kills stable 
flies, horse flies, horn flies, 
gnats, mosquitoes — repels most 
flying insects. Highest rating 
“Grade AA" for Kill. Md 


f 
Order now for future delivery. wy pay Ed so gy 


SAFE—CONTAINS NO DDT 
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iL HOW MUCH COULD HE CUT BY HAND? 
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HOW MUCH COULD HE CUT WITH A McCULLOCH Po 








3 HOW MUCH COULD A PRO 
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A pretty good man, with a sharp 
hand saw and willing muscles 
might cut 2 cords of wood ina 
day. It would be a long day, and 
would probably seem even longe: 





WER SAW? | i 
With a McCulloch Power saw, one 
man can cut 5 to 8 cords of 
wood in an 8-hour day, under the | 
Same conditions as the hand-saw 
man above. This little gasoline- 
powered, 3-horsepower saw 
weighs only 25 pounds, 
costs $335 f.o.b. Los Angeles, 







FESSIONAL LOGGER CUT? 


Using light-weight 7 horsepower McCulloch saws, two loggers in the 
Pacific Northwest felled and bucked 18 million board feet of lumber in 
8 months, an average of more than 43,000 board feet per man per day! 
This was in rugged, mountainous country. 


(© McCULLOCH 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


McCULLOCH MOTORS CORP. 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Send literature on items checked and name of 
nearest dealer... 
(0 3-hp chain saw 
) 7-hp chain saw 
O Manual “Money from small woodlands” 


Werkd’s Largues boltdors of Power Chain Ser, 


McCulloch power chain saws, water 
pumps, and Earth Drills are gasoline- 
powered equipment that is scientifically 
engineered to provide the lightest pos- 
sible weight consistent with reliability 
and the necessary horsepower to do the 
job! 

McCulloch Motors Corporation, 

Los Angeles 45, California 

Export Dept.: 301 Clay Street, 

Son Francisco 11, California, U.S.A, 


Canadian Distributor: 
220 W. First Avenue, Vancouver, B. C. 
224 N. George Street, Peterboro, Ontario 





§-1030 


Dept. CF 


0 5-hp chain saw 
0 Earth Drill 












Address. 














Homemade Plow Does the Joh 
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By Harold Benford, Associate Editor 


ERE is a Bermuda plow or tool 

bar that really does the job. June 
Birdsong of Chambers County, Ala., 
had some Bermuda grass fields and 
pastures that were giving trouble. 
Plows he had just wouldn’t do the 
job like he wanted, so he designed 
one to fit his need and his tractor. 

He bought materials (18 feet of 2- 
inch angle iron and 12 feet of 1%- 
inch square steel bar plus nine dou- 
ble spring teeth with plow feet) and 
got his local mechanic to do the cut- 
ting and welding. Of course, some 
changes had to be made in the orig- 
inal, but he finally wound up with 
a real plow. It makes a cut 54 inches 
wide. Hitch is fixed so hydraulic 
pressure can be used to hold plow 
in ground to desired depth. 


Here is how plow works. Note hitch, hydraulic pressure arrangement, 


ie 










































He said, “I can plow with it in 
pasture sod or in hard ground. I can 
plow with it twice as fast as with 
my bush and bog or two-disc plow, 
It leaves litter on top of ground, I'd 
rather have it than my tiller plow 
for this reason. I can operate it 
cheaper than my 8-disc harrow, | 
use it in preparing almost all my 
land. In tough land I can plow one 
way, then turn and plow the other 
way and really fix the land. Usual 
practice is to run Bermuda plow, 
then follow with disk harrow. 

By buying all new materials and’ 
hiring work done it cost me only 
about $65. If I had it to do again, 
this cost could be cut a lot by get- 
ting second-hand materials from a 
scrap dealer. 


Country Things | Love Most 


(September Prize Letters) 


OING down the lane to the good 
old sorghum mill is a country 
joy that’s hard to beat. Tasting the 
sweet, warm syrup and meeting old 
friends, laughing, talking as the 
weary mule goes the seemingly end- 
less circle—and then later going 
home with a happier heart, looking 
forward to next year and another 
sorghum time. Blanche Southern, 
South Carolina. 


I love September in West Texas— 
those warm, still days when the sky 
is an azure blue and that old demon, 
the west wind, is lying asleep. In 
every direction stretch the endless 
cottonfields, soon ready to turn 
white like a pan of heating popcorn. 

Farmers loiter about in the little 
towns eyeing the new merchandise. 
Merchants are also eyeing the farm- 
ers, for they too want to share in 
this golden bonanza. Once again it 
is “King Cotton,” and everyone is 
eager to kneel at the throne and re- 
ceive his blessings. Frank Blair, 

Texas. 





I love harvest days on the farm. 
Cotton will come first, and the vol 
unteer watermelons we find to et- 
joy when we're tiredest will make 
the baby daughter forget the pain 
caused by the stinging worm she 
decided to catch “cause he was 4 
pretty wum.” She will be bathed to 
her eyes in the melon juice before 
she’s finished. The boys’ day will 
be the morning they're up before 
daybreak, off to the gin. Their com 
versation for time to come will be 
explaining the operation of the git. 

Baby calves romp and kick high 
their heels; the cows are not satis 
fied with the feed because they 
know the fields will soon be free 
for grazing. Our hogs are getting 
“porky.” The finishing touches are 
needed and the beef bulls weve 
kept look fine. One day before long 
they'll all lose their lives. Winter ® 
not far away and there are mally 
long days of hard work betwixt Us, 
but I'll have lovely September ® 
remember. It’s beautifull 4 

Mrs. Jack Lewis, Mississip?™ 
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selective stage 
JET PUMPS 


Pump from depths to 300 feet - AND 
Discharge at any desired pressure 


The Jacuzzi Selective 
« Stage Jet Pump is 
specially designed 
for lifts from great 
depths but it delivers 
the water at normal 
tank pressure. No 
special high-pressure 
tank is necessary, 


ee iy 


2." me Me 


With the Jacuzzi Jet, you have no moving 
parts in the well—no lubrication or loss 
of pumping time for repairs. The entire 
Jacuzzi water system will operate auto- 
matically, quietly and dependably for 
years and years. 








Jacuzzi also builds a complete line of 
shallow and deep well pumps including: 
The Aquamat, Ever-Prime, Vertical and 
Horizontal Speedi-Prime water systems. 








SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


seeeeeeeeen ene eee e een ween wen seeeenens seeseeese 


ACUZZI BROS., INC, 
4100 Bayless Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me FREE literature on 
Stage Jet Pumps or other water systems. 


Selective 








Shallow Well CL] type Deep Well L] 
NAME 4 
ADDRESS . 


























NO SUBSTITUTE 
CAN MAKE THIS CLAIM! 
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wants to risk paint failure to save 
pennies? Gum Turpentine is the oldest 
cerca iependable paint thinner ever dis- 
et, it costs less than 2¢ out of 

the paint job dollar. Don’t risk costly paint 
jobs with turpentine substitutes. Insist upon 


Gum Turpentine. Use it to thin oil paints, 
Varnishes and enamels, and to clean paint 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 
| Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 








DIDN’T KNOW HE WAS SO 
WELL OFF! 


A farmer decided to sell his stony 
hillside 40 acres and listed it with a 
real estate agent, who quickly wrote 
an advertisement describing the farm, 
then read the description over to get 
the farmer’s approval. After he had 
finished, the farmer said: 

“T don’t believe I want to sell. I’ve 
been looking for that kind of place all 
my life, but never knowed I had it till 
you described it to me. I don’t want 
to sell now.” Allan Cason, 

Georgia. 


DIVERSIFICATION NEEDED 


It was Saturday afternoon when 
Brown met Jones on the square. 
“Times sure are rough,” greeted Jones. 
“There ain’t much money in milk and 
eggs any more.” 

“That's for certain,” replied Brown. 
“But I keep tryin’ to figure out some- 
thing else for the caws ’n’ chickens to 
do.” Howie Lasseter, 

Texas. 


SOMETIMES WORKS THAT WAY! 


He was warned against the woman, 
She was warned against the man— 
And if that won’t make a weddin’ 
Why, there’s nothin’ else that can! 
Paul Roberts, Alabama, 


MARRIAGE NEWS 


“What's the matter with Smith?” 
“He’s been contesting his wife’s 
will.” 
“Oh, I didn’t know she was dead.” 
“That's just it—she isn’t.” 
E. Harris, Arkansas. 


Sailor: I married a fan dancer. 
Soldier: Oh, a case of tar and 
feathers! E. M. K., Maryland. 


THE CHILDREN SAY— 


Little Annie, aged four, attended 
church for the - time. The minis- 
ter, up high in his pulpit, was earnest 
and vigorous. His voice rolled out 
over his flock in loud tones and low, 
as he waved his arms. And he com- 
pletely fascinated small Annie. Fin- 
ally, clutching her father’s arm, she 
asked worriedly, “What do we do if 
he gets out, Daddy?” 

Mrs. Manuel S. Casillas, Jr. 
Texas. 


Little Johnny’s mother had all the 
new electrical labor-saving appliances, 
such as stove, dishwasher, etc. Seeing 
his father had nothing, he said, “Moth- 
er, let’s get Daddy something, too. 
Let’s buy him an electric chair.” 

Mrs. C. F. Nunn, Georgia. 


One rainy day one little brother said 
to the other, “Have you noticed par- 
ents are worse on rainy days?” 

Pat Young, Louisiana. 


“Go ahead and kiss your cousin,” 
said Johnny’s mother to her four-year- 
old son. When he hesitated, his sister, 
aged six, spoke up: “Aw, go ahead 
and kiss her, Johnny; if you don’t like 
it, you can wipe it off.” 

R. A. Coleman, Georgia. 


My little seven-year-old nephew 
was having a big time entertaining 
his mother’s friends one day — 
she came in. One of the ladies asked, 
“Do you have any brothers or sisters?” 
“No, ma'am,” he promptly replied. 
“I'm single.” Elizabeth McCall, 

Tennessee. 
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WHY FATTEN WEEVILS AND STARVE YOU 


From the film featuring Wicked Willie Weevil now 
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being shown throughout the country. Watch for the 
announcement by your Pyrenone Protectant dealer. 


Kill Wicked Wiblie. Woeuil 





Py 
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GRAIN PROTECTANT 


Weevils eat the heart out of your stored 
corn and leave nothing but the hulls 
and cobs for your hogs. Don’t let wee- 
vils starve your hogs! Kill Wicked 
Willie Weevil and other stored grain 
insects with Pyrenone Grain Protec- 
tant. When you treat your corn with 
Pyrenone Grain Protectant your hogs 
get the full food value from corn and 
have a better chance to gain weight. 
Pyrenone Grain Protectant gives 
protection for a complete storage sea- 
son with one easy, economical applica- 
tion. Use it in open or tight cribs and 
apply it with complete safety. You can 
feed treated corn to your stock with 
no hazard to you or to your animals. 


Onfar Today "A S. Industrial 


Chemicals Co. Division of National Distillers 
Products Corporation, manufacturers of 
Pyrenone insecticides for the farm, food 
processing, transportation, storage and al- 
lied fields. 
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‘*For the past two years we have used Pyrenone 
Grain Protectant on our shelled and seed corn 
with excellent results."’ 

William H. Riemer, Riemer Co., Foley, Ala. 


**l stored over 2,000 bushels of corn this past 
season so you can imagine what | would have 
lost if it hadn't been for Pyrenone Grain Pro- 
tectant. It does the job and that’s what we 
wont.”’ 

Loyle O. McReynolds, Coolidge, Texas 


Pyrenone” 


GRAIN PROTECTANT 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Pyrenone® Wheat Protectant, a product made especially for 
wheat, is also available. Professor D. A. Wilbur, Kansas State 
College Entomologist, says: “1952 farm tests outstandingly 
favorable for Protectant treatment.”’ 
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$87500 HEREFORD SIRE! 


c Cf Manna fed 
big. peal arin DOMINO 20" 


Te] Be) 
FOR THAT 
PRICE... 


DSIRED 38 OFFSPRING 
WHICH SOLD FOR 

$140,700 and 

SERVICED 24 cows | 


&\°/_ THAT SOLD FOR $130,900 
os si | FOWNED BY A.H. KARPE 












a i s peter naan CALIFORNIA. 





& wisnzy 


12 COWS 
IN ONE! 


yw ONE MONTH THIS COW PRODUCED ABOUT AS 
MUCH MILK AS THE AVERAGE COW PRODUCES 





LE ATOOTO0 0 


HaveuRner - r 
























INA VEAR. CALF 
[JN ONE LACTATION PERIOD SHE PRODUCED MAN 

APPROXIMATELY 20,000 QUARTS OF MILK. FED 
\\W TWO YEARS SHE PRODUCED NEARLY = 


40,000 QUARTS OF MILK. 


QHE PRODUCED OVER 1300 POUNDS OF 
{ | BUTTERFAT IN EACH OF TWO YEARS. 


GHE WAS RAISED AS A CALF ON CALF MANNA. 


354 cces In 365 pays / 


21NG 6 POUND Hen 


WAS BOUGHT = - 
ASACOLT FOR $41, ooo/ 
AFTER WINNING 4/98740_ . 

IN JUST 6 RACES, THIS KEN- 
TUCKY DERBY WINNER WAS 
SYNDICATED FOR A FABULOUS 
%400000.IN THE FIRST 
RACING CROP HE SIRED WERE 
JETMASTER AND ROSE JET, BOTH 
OUTSTANDING STAKES WINNERS. 














HE pron | DAZTZLER* 


HOt MADE TH/S 365-DAY RECORD WITH THE HELP OF 


Albers CALF MANNA 


\ATA RECENT R. ar CONTEST, RECORDS 

 |MADE BY HOLLYWOOD POULTRY FARM 
(WHERE CALF MANNA HAS BEEN FED FOR 

*. YEARS) WERE AS FOLLOWS: 

e* ( GREATEST PER CENT OF BIRDS LAVING 

OVER 300 EGGS A YEAR. ERHIGHEST 

AVERAGE WEIGHT PER BIRD (5.6 LBS.) 
HIGHEST AVERAGE EGG PRODUCTION 
266 EGGS PER HEN.) 


ww OWNED BY HOLLYWOOD 


ny. ce POULTRY FARMS, WOODINVILLE, 
x =. gen me WASHINGTON. 

MAIL THIS COUPON OR YOUR , | 
FREE BOOKLET 
“Raising Better Livestock with CALF MANNA’ 

(Address office nearest you) 


Albers Milling Company 
Dept. 951 Dept. 951 

1060 Stuart Bldg. 314 Fairfax Bldg, 
Seattle, Wash. Kansas City, Mo, 
Send my free copy of “Raising Better Livestock | 


















with Calf Manna” to: 
NAME 
STREET or RFD 
TOWN STATE 





























Straight-Haired Fairy 
(Continued from page 44) 


you can have some new shoes, too. 
So right now, there’s nothing I can 
do. But you'll make a fine fairy.” 

“Well, I'll make the best one I 

can,” she sighed. 

His eyes burned. He cleared his 
throat gruffly, and noisily pushed 
back his chair and said loudly, 
“Think I'll eat my bread and butter 
later. I've got to go back to the 
field now.” 


“'BYE,” she said, her dark 
eyes pained and bleak. 

Savagely he grabbed up his wa- 
ter jug at the well, and hurried 
back toward the tractor, the pangs 
of guilt spreading within him. Why 
couldn’t he give her just this one 
little thing! 

He didn’t sleep well that night, 
nor the next. Between him and the 
black velvet curtain of sleep was 
that painful look of inadequacy in 
Judith’s eyes. 

It was Friday, a little past noon, 
when he saw Judith running toward 
him. He hadn’t stopped for lunch, 
hurrying steadily to finish the last 
bit of sowing early. Judith would 
need his help later in getting ready 
for the play, and he was attending 
the play himself, too. That would 
please her. And he’d get to see Beth 
again. Maybe he'd walk right up 


and say... 


JT was at that moment he 
saw Judith’s running figure, and 
fear flamed through him. “But she’s 
not hurt, or she wouldn’t be run- 
ning so swiftly,” he reassured him- 
self. And a quick glance toward 
the house revealed no rolling smoke 
and flame. Then he saw the wide 
teeth gleaming 
and he knew that 
the news she bore 
was good. She 
was carrying 
something. A 
small, flat, rectan- 
gular box. 

“Oh, Daddy,” 
she panted when 
she'd reached him 
in a final burst of 
speed, “look what 
I've got.” 

He grinned, 
happy with relief. 
“I'm looking, but 
what is it?” The way she held it, 
he thought it could be nothing less 
than emeralds. 

“Look,” she breathed, lifting the 
lid, as if upon shining treasure. 

He looked down at a small -bottle 
half full of whitish liquid, a bundle 
of hairpins, innumerable small 
white gadgets he’d never seen be- 
fore, and a small pad of very thin, 
white papers. 

“What is it?” he asked, touching 
the thin papers. “You taken up 
smoking, rolling your own?” 

She giggled. “Don’t you know 
what it isP It’s to give me. . .” she 
breathed the word, “a permanent! 
Ethel May’s mama gave her one. 
She’s going to be an elf, Ethel is, 
and they had half left, and she 


gave it tome! And...” 





“She came prepared to stay 
all night!” 



















“But wait, wait...” he broke jg, 
“Honey, how in the ‘world, , - Can 
you.. - who ee 

“You can,” she said, catching hig 
meaning. “You can do it. It’s 
Here ...” She fished from the bor 
a folded sheet of printed ingtry, 
tions, a little anxiously now. 
is the paper that tells you how, Ang 
you can read as good as Ethel Mays 
mama. I thought... you. . 

He saw the light draining from 
her face, doubt seeping in. It way 
















as if she were poised shakily upon —say 
the thin edge of happiness. And it Frank 
was all up to him which wa Bros. 
she moved. 

IN sudden fierce anger with The 
himself he blurted out, “Of courg ing 1 





I can read as well as Ethel Mays dairy 


mama. Come along. We'll go hom crop 
and see about this.” And yet ig minvu 
a cautious corner in the back of his herd 
mind he was thinking wildly, “Whg farm 
am I saying?” was ¢ 

But now her hand was cuddled ing } 
in his and they were hurrying to resul 
ward the house. and | 


“Hurry,” she said. “Ethel May time 
said we'd just barely have time § 


Miss Ritchie let everybody that wa This 
in the play come home early so we insta 
could get ready and .. .” built 
“Listen, Judith,” he interrupted, befo1 
“maybe we can get someone to do Gian 
this. Maybe Beth Ritchie.” bean 
“No. Only the kids in the ply help 
got to come home, so she’s still a barle 
school. And after, she’s going to secti 
finish my fairy dress out of some 
gauzy stuff and some shiny stuf Ash 
that’s awful beautiful, and the you. 
she’s coming to bring it here. And — 
we won't have time to get anybody. deliv 
But, Dad, it telb a 
you right on the other 
paper, and you i 
can read real oy 
of 1¢ 


good,” she was 
rambling on, des that 
perately. whet 

“All right, al tract 
right,” he said trucl 
aloud, inwardly engi 
groaning, ‘Tw Spar 
blown my top!” 

At the house he 
dropped heavily a 
into a chair, re 
luctantly accept 
ed the folded in 
struction sheet she thrust upon him, 
and read aloud, “Only ten eas 
steps will give you gorgeous, nit es 
ural-looking curls! First, assemble 
the following: towels, an oi 
paper cap, glass dish, cotton, comb, 
bobby pins... f° 

“Tm raving crazy,” he groaned to 
himself. “I’ve flipped my lid. | 
can’t do this!” 





44 JUDITH,” he began, aloud, 
reasoningly, and Jooked up at het 
standing tensely before him, her 
face alight with exaltation. “Asi 
her soul had just been ransom 
from the pit, ’ he thought cr 

You can’t keep letting her 
his conscience told him sharply. 
“But,” he protested, gaailg 


(Continued on page 48) 
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‘BUSY PLACE LIKE OURS SOON LEARNS TO 
J | <q —_DEPEND ON CHAMPIONS!” 





wah citi. 


=says Clarence Hoff (right) who, with his brothers 
Frank (center) and George, operates the 900 acre Hoff 
Bros. farm and farm dairy near Saginaw, Michigan. 





- with The Hoff Bros. farm is indeed a busy place. Farm- 
Ourse ing nearly 900 acres, as well as operating a retail 
May's dairy, keeps these three brothers—and their fine 
home crop of junior farmers—on the jump almost every 
ret in minute. Their registered Guernsey and Holstein 
of his herd benefits from many of the most advanced 
‘What farming and dairying methods. For example, this 


was one of the first farms to adopt the stalk crush- 
dled ing method of haymaking. Not only does this 



































ng to result in higher nutritional value for the alfalfa 
and good color to the milk, but it cuts the drying 
| May time of the hay and allows it to be stored sooner. : a 
time, ientific Iti fields and well kept farm buildings a 
at was This was also one of the first farms in the area to poe) nema Be the Hott a an hageestive igs treme the = 
SO we install a conveyor type dairy barn cleaner. They 
built their own portable hay storage conveyor 
upted, before similar equipment came on the market. 
“to do Giant “‘beaners” are used to harvest the pea and , | 
bean crops and many other specialized machines ' 
e phy help maintain a high yield of corn, wheat, oats and 
still at barley as well as the sugar beets for which this 
ing to section of Michigan has become famous. 
= As Mr. Clarence Hoff says, ‘““The more activities 
1 then you have on a farm, the more you turn to mech- 
And anized equipment. Besides our fleet of home 
vouli delivery units, tractors, general purpose trucks and 
it tels cars, we use gasoline engines on harvesters and 
par other farm machines. Take our blower, for in- Sesame & ° 5 ha oe oe : 
nd you stance. When we're filling one of the silos, that One of the Hoff boys—already an experienced This large expanse of sugar beet acreage provide: 


blower has to maintain a constant speed. A drop 


of 100 RPMs means a clogged pipe. Let me say farmer—operates a tractor and haymaker. one of the major crops on the Hoff farms. 

























ne Wi , 
sf Ps that Champions are the only spark plugs we can 

’ depend on to keep that blower wound up. In fact, 
hea whether it’s for hour after hour operation of our 
nt ‘d tractors, ‘stop and go’ city driving of our milk 
1€ Sal trucks, or any other farm job involving gasoline 
—_ engines, we’ve learned to bank 100% on Champion 
‘opt Spark Plugs for real, dependable performance.” 
ouse he 
eavily Dependable 
alr, Te- 
accept 
ded in- 
an PION| = — , 
m on A portable conveyor makes quick work of trans- One unit of the Champion-equipped Hoff’s Farm 
us, es porting hay bales from trailer to loft. Dairy fleet of home delivery trucks. 
— Spark Plugs 
1, comb, 

ARE “iy 
<i WELL WORTH “cy 
Tid. | ASKING BN} 
FOR— 

aloud, 
athe BY NAME! 
1im, her 

“As if 
ansomed 
- crazily. 
er down, 
arply. ——— aoe Bee 
, gazing This modern building houses Hoff Bros.’ immaculate and 


up-to-the-minute milk processing and bottling equipment. 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO . “ . — 
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Pick up your Ithaca 
FEATHERLIGHT Repeater—there's 
a backing of three generations of 
gunmaking in your hands! Nearly 
three quarters of a century's worth of 
skill and precision are in it. You've 
got something in that FEATHER- 
LIGHT! 

As the Ithaca Gunmakers say, 
“We can't make all the guns in the 
world, so let's just make the best.” 

We're not caught up yet — so — 
be sure of getting your FEATHER- 
LIGHT Repeater by seeing your 
Ithaca Dealer now. We'll tell you 
where your nearest one is. 





Send 10c for catalog of guns and 
shooting tips. 





Since 1880 
ITHACA GUN CO., INC. 


Box22, Ithaca, N. Y. 











Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and. vocational training for every child. 
@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ “Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. e@ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 


OOOO INRIA AAD AAD AAD AAD AD AD AAA AAA APA Ae 





Straight-Haired Fairy 
(Continued from page 46) 


unseeingly at the sheet of instruc- 
tions in his hand, “I can’t do this.” 

You can, or else you can give up 
your land and take her where you 
can work for a salary and do right 
by her, his conscience stated flatly. 

Grimly, he focused his eyes on 
the paper. “First,” he said to Ju- 
dith, “we'll assemble our tools.” 

She ran to get the needed items, 
while he stared anxiously at the in- 
structions. “Blocking,” he read 
aloud. “Take a lock of hair two 
inches wide and one-half inch in 
depth at the scalp... .” 

“There sure are lots of numbers,” 
Judith said blithely. “I'm glad you 
know all about arithmetic.” 

“Yeah, arithmetic,” he said. 


WHAT seemed like a very 
long time later, Joe wiped his per- 
spiring face on a towel and said 
wearily, but happily, “Well, it’s all 
rolled up.” His arms and fingers 
ached with the tension of the un- 
accustomed tedium of the task he’d 
just performed. With occasional 
glassy glances at the clock’s racing 
hands, he had kept at it, conquer- 
ing one by one those stubborn black 
locks, those despicable little thin 
papers, those white plastic gadgets 
which he now hated violently. And 
now, at last, all the locks were up. 
He stook back, staring happily at 
the accomplished fact. 

“What’s next, Daddy?” 

“The rest is easy,” he said. “Los 
tion . . . don the oil-paper cap... 
time . . . neutralize .. . set.” Of 
course they could 
not set her hair, 
but that wouldn’t 


Then abruptly, with the @ 
still chattering madly, an 
thought came to him, and he Ie 
wildly at Judith. “Listen, hone 
he said swiftly, “I don’t ky 
whether I did it right or not. §&¢ 
of the curls were sticking oy 
those papers a little, and the 
didn’t seem to go very straight 
the roller gadgets .. .” 3 

She was looking at him inte 
her expression strange and unre 
able, but she didn’t answer, 7 

He was terrified. In his relief 
finishing those ten “easy” stepg: 
hadn't thought about results. “W 
me to undo it for you?” he ask 

She answered quickly then, 
I'll do it, Daddy.” 

She was right. This momenty 
too tense to be multiplied by § 
He went quickly into the kitcher 
she took off the cap, and sat dé 
on the edge of a chair to wait. F 
the other room he could hear 
plastic gadgets drop into their 
one by one. 4 


HE glanced at his 
flicked dust from his dark gabard 
trousers, tested the closeness of 
shave, and waited. 73 

“Call me if you need me,” he§ 
weakly, at last, and got no answ 

Another gadget dropped, j 
other. And then, silence. He wa 
ed, and waited. At last he croal 
dryly, “Is it str—?” He check 
himself and made a more positi 
approach, “Is it curly?” 


“No,” she answered in a strange 
little voice. 
He slumped 


miserably back 





matter. They'd 
just let it curl 
loose. 

He poured the 
lotion on, sopped 
off the excess with 
a towel. 

“Don the cap,” 
he instructed 
cheerfully. 

Judith put on 
the cap and sat 
still as a statue. 

He read the paragraph on “tim- 
ing” again. For coarse, unruly hair, 
leave up two full hours, it said. 
They'd make hers the limit, he de- 
cided. He supposed this stuff was 
infallible, but one thing sure, her 
hair was going to fight it to the 
bitter end. 


1 | 


HE set the alarm to ring in 
two hours. He didn’t want to watch 
that clock any longer. He felt ex- 
hausted, but he had things to do. 
He took a bath, shaved, then heat- 
ed the irons and put a crease in his 
best trousers, brushed his shoes, 
found a clean shirt. When he was 
dressed he went to the mirror and 
knotted the unaccustomed tie, tight- 
ened it smartly. Beth always looked 
neat as a pin. 

The alarm went off, terrible as an 
air raid siren, and spasmodically he 
jerked on his tie, almost choking 
himself before he could get the knot 
loosened again. 


> geo. : sett thep 
“A cow sure is a helpless critter: 
A chicken lays her eggs for you, 
but a cow just won’t milk herself.” 


| 


her down agai 
. when it had 


been so important 


to her. This had 
to be the end of 
it. He rose 
walked to the 
window, looking 
out regretfully at 
his fields and trees 
and stream. “Its 
still straight 
huh?” he asked wearily. 

“No,” she said, again in that 
strange voice. 

He swung around. “Well, it has 
to be straight or curly!” 

“I guess it doesn’t, either, Dad- 
dy,” she said slowly. “It could be 
just kind of crooked. I... I guess 
you'd better come and see it.” 

Slowly, he went into the room, 
looked unwillingly at Judith’s head. 
And stood aghast at what hed 
done. He saw an enormous mass of 
hair that was, as she'd maintained, 
neither curly nor straight. “Bent, 
I'd say,” he thought. “Just bent, 
and headed in all directions a 
once.” He could have wept. 

Judith said, “It wasn’t easy like 
I thought. You...” 

She broke off, and their glances 
met in the mirror before which 
sat, in quick and horrified alarm at 
a sound from outside. A car wa 
approaching the house. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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AGreat General Motors Value! 


The Most Wonderful Miles of Your Life! 


Get in and go! 


That’s the surest and best way to discover the 
magnificent performance of the great 1952 
ontiac .. . performance that will surely give you 
the most wonderful miles of your life! 


The fact is that Pontiac engineers have built 

very important things into this car to stay: 

Terrific performance; wonderful operating economy; 
dependability in the great Pontiac tradition. 


— Quve tt 


Murs) 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION o f 


You will know this Pontiac is a spectacular 
performer the first time you take the wheel— 
whether you’re in the toughest traffic or sailing 
smoothly over the open road. And the great 
Pontiac engine gives you such eager, responsive 
power you'll find it a never-ending thrill to drive. 

And what an economy record this car will write 


for you! In Pontiac’s Cruising Range, for ex- 
ample, you cut your engine revolutions as much 


as 30 per cent without losing a mile in speed! 


When you can get all this in the most beautiful 
thing on wheels, why should you be satisfied with 
anything less desirable than a Pontiac? 


Remember, Pontiac is the lowest-priced eight 
built by General Motors; the lowest-priced car 
you can buy with Hydra-Matic Drive. See your 
Pontiac Dealer and he will show you that if you 
can afford any new car you can afford a Pontiac! 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CAN’T BEAT A PONTIAC 
Powerful High-Compression Engine e New Dual-Range Hydra-Matic Drive* 


New High-Performance Economy Axle e Beautiful Silver Streak Body by Fisher 


Three De Luxe Upholstery Ensembles e Choice of Six or Eight-Cylinder Engine 


GENERAL MOTORS 


*Optional at extra cost. 





CORPORATION 





4 
. 
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Te! Shotguns 
reat popularity 


Two Chokes—Two Shots ; 
No other type of shotgun gives the split-second selection 
of two chokes, plas the instant command of two 
tast shots. 

Top Dependability S 

No other type of shotgun 

(with more than oneshot) 

has so few working parts 

for a lifetime of trouble- 

free shooting—such 

quick, visible, safe load- 

ing and unloading. 

Fast Swinging, Pointing 

No other type of shotgun (with more than one shot) 
has its shorter over-all length for fast swinging and 
pointing — its perfect ‘‘feel’’— its fine balance. 
Streamlined Appearance 

No other type of shotgun can match its traditionally 
trim and graceful lines. 


Yes, in the field... inthe blind. . . for every 
kind of —— shooting... the ‘‘double”’ 


is the world’s traditional shotgun. Its 
unique, exclusive features, sleek, stream- 
lined appearance and never failing depend- 
ability have never been topped by any other 
type of shotgun. 

Ask your dealer to show you all these 
traditional features in moderately priced 
Stevens and Fox double barrel shotguns. 
That's why they’re the ‘‘first in the fel” 
choice with thousands of shooters. Write 
for free catalog of Savage-Stevens-Fox shot- 
guns and rifles. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


AVAGE 


EAVAGE © WORTHING Poow end Hond Lows Mowe) 


STEVENS mi FOX 


double barre! shotguns 


Three Grades and Price Ranges—all standard chokes. 
See these fine shotguns at your dealer's. 





EMPIRE MO 
DEPARTMENT 70, 


INUMENT COMPANY 
STATION F, ATLANTA, GA. 


When answering advertisements be sure te say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





EVERY Spajet NOZZLE 
IS HAND TESTED! 





AMAZING QUICK BEARING 


DWARF Fruit qT 


the fruit you need 
es food bills, beautify 
luscious full size Super 


* FREE Getsice ot for new 1 


oem Smajet $10-Guive 

Quality Fruit. 

of our World = oe a 

its, Vines, Shrubs, Roses! Mail Today 

BRO'S "unsnnits, 
mertca 

LOUISIANA « MISSOURSE 


CATALOG and PRICES 


wait 


ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING CO. 


and Largest 714 McGeo, Kansas City, Mo. 








Straight-Haired Fairy 
(Continued from page 48) 


“Miss, Ritchie,” Judith whispered. 

They just stared motionless at 
each other until the quick, pert rap- 
pings sounded at the door. 

“Tl . . I'll have to let her in,” he 
said apologetically. 

“I know,” Judith whispered. 

Slowly he walked to the door and 
opened it. “Hello, Beth,” he said 
dully. “Come in.” She'd think him 
a fool. 

She came in, her soft red lips 
curved in smiles. She looked fresh 
as dew, very trim, very fair in her 
wine-colored suit, and hat with a 
green quill in it. 


441 CAME a bit early,” she 

said, in her clear, brisk voice. “I 

” She stopped abruptly, her 

smile swept away. “Joe, whatever's 
the matter? You look ghastly.” 

“I tried to give Judith a perma- 
nent wave,” he said flatly. “It’s a 
violent mess. You'd better come in 
and see it.” 

She stepped into the room where 
Judith sat. She stared at the child, 
one hand lifted to her cheek. “My 
word,” she said, “my word! And 
I know just how you feel, Judith. 
I, too, once decided at the last min- 
ute to have curly hair. It was the 
night of my first date,” she smiled 
wryly, “and the boy never came 
back. But I suppose the tragic ex- 
perience was worth while, because 
this time I know just exactly what 
to do.” 

Joe alerted. “Do! You mean 
there’s something you can do about 
this mess?” 

“Of course. 

Don’t worry, Joe,” 
she said, gently 
now. “Luckily her 
hair is quite long. 
A quick haircut 
ané.i. 

“Wait,” he said. 
“I can’t cut hair. 
I won't even at- 
tempt that!” 

“Not you, Joe. 
I'll wield the scis- 


sors. I had four “!hat’s pretty good; now go back 
and try with water.” 


sisters younger 
than me,” she ex- 
plained. “After the haircut, a quick 
shampoo. I'll rub her hair dry with 
towels and... .” 


“And we'll be right back where 
we started,” he said, relieved, but 
glum. “She didn’t want to be a 
straight-haired fairy. She thought 
there wasn’t such a thing, and she 
especially wanted to do this thing 
right in every way. That’s’ what 
started the whole thing.” 


“"QH,” Beth said, dwelling 
musingly on the syllable. “Oh, I 
understand. Well, now,” she turned 
to Judith matter of factly. “There 
are all kinds, Judith, and if we 
chose the straight-haired variety for 
our play, well, we're perfectly with- 
in our rights. Of course,” she said, 
“I have a gorgeous curly wig I of- 
ten use in plays that you could 
wear if you like; or I can fashion 
a lovely kind of halo of sparkling 
tinsel that will give a distinctly 


magic effect, and no one would 
think of noticing whether your haf 
was straight or curly. Just w 
ever you like, Judith. And, by 
way,” she said, and stooped down 
to Judith’s level .as if to speak jy 
strictest confidence, “I think yoq 
are in pretty solid with . . .” Ghe 
nodded toward Joe, “with the man 
over there. Most men, you know, 
wouldn’t touch a permanent waye 
kit with a 10-foot pole.” ; 

Judith was looking at Joe, the 
strange expression he’d noticed 
blossoming into one of happy dig. 
covery. “It was hard, fixing 
hair,” she said. “He tried awfyl 
hard. I think it was because he 
likes me!” she said proudly, and 
a little wonderingly. 


“GOOD heavens, Judith 
didn’t you always know that,” he 
asked, amazed. : 

“I guess so,” she said. “What 
I didn’t know, I guess .. .” Sh 
paused, searching for words, “what 
I didn’t know, I guess, was that S 
important, like other people. ET 
wasn’t, you wouldn’t have tried 99 
hard for me to have curly hair.” ~ 

Important—like other people. He 
wasn’t sure he got the drift of her 
reasoning, but he understood. Im 
portant, like other people! Some 
how the harassing self-doubt had 
been erased. In his own clumsy 
way he had, after all, helped her 
out of the quicksands of in ty 
onto firm ground. Now she'd be all” 
right. He felt a tension he'd had for” 
a long while let 
go of him, leaw 
ing him free. 

Beth under 
stood, too. “You 
see,” she was smik- 
ing at him from 
across the room, 
“you're not back 
where you start- 
ed, Joe. Youve 
m ade wonderful 
progress. And I'm 
glad. So glad.” 

They stood 
smiling happily at 
each other across 
the still room, so pleased about Ju 
dith, and then suddenly their smiles 
were gone, and Judith was forgot- 
ten. “Beth, I’ve wanted to talk with 
you for so long. I...” 

He stopped, stalled. Beth was 
looking at him so softly, the soft 
rosy lips were parted just a little 
“Yes, Joe?” 

“My hair,” Judith said, her words 
dropping into the vibrant stillness 
like rocks in a deep pond. “Don't 
forget my hair.” 

Beth gave a quick little start, and 
her small, soft laugh was almost @ 
giggle. “You're right, dear. First 
things first. The scissors, please 
Mr. Morgan.” 

Joe went blindly for the scissom 
He didn’t remember ever feeling 9 
wonderful before. The way Beth 
had looked at him! Everything wat 
going to be all right. Eve 
was going to be swell. 
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“My truck runs for 


Only 27a mile’ 


says WE. Worthen, Jr. of Highlands, Texas 


“T’ve always used Ford Trucks because they 
can’t be beat for all-round ranch and farm 
work,” says W. E. Worthen, Jr. 

“Mucky rice fields and rough pasture never 
stop my faithful Ford Pickup! It sure can take 
it! The records I kept during the Economy Run 


show that it costs mighty little to run! 


“In five months, my 1951 Ford F-1 covered : 
7,277 miles . . . much of it off-the-road. My + son ms rice farmer W. E. 
total cost for gas, oil, maintenance and repairs — wh isis cheat as baa. 


was only $175.94, which averages out to a run- 


ning cost of less than 2% cents a mile.” 





Truck in 1941, now uses two Fords. 


The famous Ford Pickup is but one of many models 
available. There’s a Ford Truck tailor-made for 
your job, from half-ton Pickups to 155-h.p. Bic 
Joss rated for 41,000 lbs. gross with a trailer. 


ow! Upto 14% more Gas Savings 


and more Speed Hauling power, too! 


THIS new Ford 101-h.p. Cost Clipper Six passed, with flying 
colors, two years of economy and durability tests. One of the 
best-proved truck engines ever introduced, it had 50,000 
dynamometer test- -hours, over 500,000 vehicle test-miles. 


\AL RESULTS 


New LOW-FRICTION design in three 
new high-compression Ford Truck en- 
gines slashes friction loss! 

There are important savings in store for 
you in new Ford Low-FRIcTION truck en- 
gine design. It cuts friction horsepower up 
to 30%! It saves gas! It gives you more 
Speed Hauling power! 

New Ford Low-F RICTION design includes 
many new features. A new Short-Stroke 
principle cuts piston travel up to 20%, 
which makes for longer engine life. New 
OVERHEAD-VALVES give more efficient fuel- 


feeding. New HicH-CoMPRESSION gives 
extra power on regular gas. 


You can get new Low-FRICTION design 
in three of the five great Ford Truck en- 
gines for °52. And you get more power 
than ever before in the famous 239 cu. in. 
Truck V-8 or 254 cu. in. Bia Srx. See 
what’s new, at your Ford Dealer’s. 


NOW 5 New 101-h.p. Cost Clipper Six 
GREAT Proved 106-h:p. Truck V-8 
TRUCK Proved 112-h.p. Bie Srx 
ENGINES New 145-h.p. Cargo King V-8 
New 155-h.p. Cargo King V-8 


Availability of equipment, accessories and trim as illustrated, is dependent on material supply conditions. 


FORD TRUCKING 


DON’T GUESS! See how little it can 
ORD TRUCK cost to run a truck in your kind of 


CONOM) work. See the cost figures in this 144- COSTS LESS 
, RUN page book showing results from the 


50-million-mile Ford Truck Economy 
Run.See it at your Ford Dealer’s now! 





Using latest registration data on 8,069,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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Brilliant, wide-angle beam. 





Don't be without this Ray-O-Vac 2-cell flashlight. -Precision-built. 


Go After the Rats! 


By W. G. EDEN 
Associate Entomologist, A.P.I. 






ATS cost American farmers over 
$63 million dollars per year. 
Such are the estimates made by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
This figure is not surprising. There 
are about as many rats as there are 
people in the United States, and 
one-half of the rats are on farms. 

It costs about $2 per year to feed 
a rat, including what it wastes and 
damages. One grown rat will eat 50 
pounds of grain. It will waste as 
much more by making the grain or 
produce unfit for use. 

Rats also damage such things as 
harness, bags, and other items stored 
on the farm. They have been known 
to kill hundreds of baby chicks in 
brooder houses in a single night. 
There are records of rats’ biting peo- 
ple while they were sleeping. Rats 
are known to carry human diseases 
such as typhus and bubonic plague. 
Veterinarians say that diseases and 
losses of livestock are more preva- 
lent on farms where rats are present. 


Tested Rat Control Methods 


The following methods are sug- 
gested for control of rats on farms: 

1. Construction. Ratproofing of 
buildings is one of the best methods 
of control. New buildings should be 
ratproofed as they are constructed. 
Old ones can be made ratproof at a 
reasonable cost. 

Foundations of concrete should 
be at least 2 feet below ground level. 
If the foundation is low, space 
above sills and between studs should 
be filled with concrete to a height 
of 2 feet. A 4-inch concrete floor 
completes the ratproofing job. Cribs 
that rest on posts should be at least 
18 inches high to allow plenty of 
light beneath. Strips of tin nailed 
to posts so that they extend 4 inches 
from posts will prevent rats from 
climbing into the barn. 

Old cribs can be lined with %- 
inch hardware cloth. This is rather 
expensive, but will keep rats out if 
done properly. 

Sanitation. Piles of trash, old 
lumber, tin, discarded machinery, 
;.. they keep fresh for years when etc., harbor rats. Trash should be 

f destroyed, and lumber and poles 
not in use . . . always ready for should be stored on racks at least 2 
instant action in any emergency — feet above ground. Old haystacks, 
because they’re sealed in steel. crop residue in cribs, etc., should 
When we cay “Light when.you be kept cleaned up. In summer, 

weeds should be kept cut around 
need it,” we really mean it. Always, farm buildings because rats make 
get genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF their burrows in them 
batteries—the only flashlight 


batteries that give you... 


most practical and efficient method 
of getting rid of them. A good poi- 
son is one that is tasteless, effective, 
and relatively nonpoisonous to oth- 
er animals and humans. The most 
important and frequently used rat 
poisons are given below. They are 
divided into two groups: preferred 
and less desirable. 








Preferred Rat Poisons 


Warfarin is a relatively new rat 
poison that is very effective. It is 
odorless and tasteless, and it kills 
slowly so that the problem of bait 
shyness is overcome. Furthermore, 
it must be taken daily over a period 
of several days, which overcomes 
the dangers associated with acci- 
dental feedings by other animals, 
Since repeated feedings are neces- 
sary, permanent covered bait sta- 
tions can be used and large amounts 
of bait put out without daily care. 
It is effective against all species of 
mice and rats. Warfarin is generally 
sold as a 4 of 1 per cent mixture, 
which should be mixed 1 part with 
19 of fresh vellow cornmeal. 

Red squill is an old but effective 
rat poison. It is relatively harmless 
to humans and domestic animals, 
Rats usually eat red squill baits 
readily. One part of powdered red 
squill mixed with 10 parts of meal, 
bran, or ground meat is generally 
recommended. Although red squill 
has not been found injurious to do- i 
mestic animals, like all rat poisons, fe 
it should not be placed where other 
animals will have access to it. 








Other Rat Poisons 
Antu is a relatively new organic 
compound that has been found to 
be an excellent poison for the Nor- 
way rat, but ineffective against roof 
rats and mice. Also, it is toxic to 
domestic animals. 








Barium carbonate is highly effec- 
tive when properly used, but it is 
fatal to chickens, dogs, cats, ete., if 


3. Trapping, shooting, etc. Trap- &aten in sufficient amounts. 


ping will help reduce rat popula- 
tion, but the rats soon become wary 
and are almost impossible to catch. 
Shooting with small arms, use of rat- 
catching dogs, cats, and snakes are 
all only partially effective. They are 
good aids to other methods of con- 
trol. Hawks, owls, snakes, and 
skunks are all natural rat enemies. 


Phosphorus is used extensively in 
commercial rat poisons. But it is 
dangerously poisonous as well as a 
fire hazard. 

Powdered white arsenic is widely 
used in commercial rat poisoning. It 
is highly toxic when taken internal- 
ly and, in some cases, through local 
external application. 






Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: 


“If your flashlight is damaged by cor- 1. Steel top por ae 
rosion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 


send it to us with the batteries and we 2. Multi-ply insulation 
will give you FREE a new, comparable station 
flashlight with batteries.” - Steel jacket 


. Steel COROT wctetientinetiens. 


w 


Only genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight batteries are sealed in steel! 





Buy Spares - thoy sing Grsh! 








© 1952 BY RAY-O-VAG COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTO. 





WINNIPEG, MAN, 


Many farmers frequently destroy 
these natural enemies. 


4. Poisoning. When rats have in- 





habited an area, poisoning is the 


Strychnine is an extremely poi 
sonous substance. It is rapid in ac 
tion, and rats often die inside walls 

(Continued on page 120) 





Now You've TWICE the Reason 


to Insist on 


THE BEST HOUSE PAINT 
YOU CAN BUY! 





rar! | 


This sketch illustrates the greatly increased value 
of many residential properties in the last few years. 


Doubled property values give you twice the reason to protect 
and beautify your house with the best house paint you can buy. 


Don’t be fooled about house paint claims. Many house 
paints cost less than famous SWP. But no house paint offers 
so much real quality at so little cost. That’s because SWP is 
Weatherated . . . field-tested and laboratory-tested to with- 
stand all that weather and wear have to offer. Tested tough- 
ness is built into SWP to keep your house looking better 
longer. And enough SWP for the average six-room house 


costs less than $45.00! 


iE o T Now is the time to paint your house with SWP. Look for the 
@) U S F PAI N familiar “Cover-the-Earth” sign . . . the sign of a friendly 

. 458 EEN Sherwin-Williams dealer who will recommend a reliable 
PLYMOUTH. GR painting contractor, if you wish. He can help you with interior 

decoration, too . . . ask for your free copy of the Home 

Decorator or ask to see the Paint and Color Style Guide. 





SWP House Paint is tested rigorously for 
4/TS WEATHERATED _ its ability to resist chalking, checking, 
cracking, fading and dirt collection. 


NOW is the time to paint your house with 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINT 


©1952, The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS LEADS THE WORLD IN PAINT RESEARCH 











bi , . 
How many blossoms like Full speed ahead in producing better sweet potatoes followed when Dr, 
these have you seen in your Miller (above) made the potato plant bloom. This plant is in full bloom, 
sweet potato patch? No, 
they are not morning 
glories, they are sweet po- 
tato blooms. To make 


e"tinmenceee'? —-s TQ Get Better Sweets, 


< 


Goldrush is the product of 
a double cross. Twice as e a e em oon 
yellow as Unit 1 Porto Rico, 


it also has the added advan- 
tage of being wilt-resistant. 





By L. A. NIVEN and W. C. LASSETTER 


— : + Color Photos by John McKinney 
Unit 1 Porto Rico. 
It made Louisiana 
famous for sweets. 








F a plant won't bloom, how can you make crosses? If you can’t make crosses, 
a ae Meinltnaed how can you make improvements? The only way left is to watch closely 
through individ- and see what improvements the plants make in themselves. Then you 
ual plant selee- choose the one that has done the best for itself. That involves the slow, 
tions — 16.000 of borious, tedious process called individual plant selection. And the looked 
them before the for changes sometimes come slowly. You just have to keep looking and hoping 
best was found. for changes to occur that are important enough to be of value. 

Dr. Julian Miller of the Louisiana Experiment Station wanted to produce 
The final pay-off a better variety of sweet potatoes than any the South had ever known. But 
comes in the har- he couldn’t use the faster process of crossing. Just how often have you seen 
vest. To the farm- sweet potatoes in bloom? So he had to use the slower method of selecting 
er goes the profit those individual plants that seemed to be better than their sister plants, Just 
from the work of how tedious that was, he soon found out. It took 16,00 
the plant breeder. individual plant selections before he came up with 
Unit 1 Porto Rico. (Turn to page 5) 


Goldrush puts a lot of potatoes in the hill. This re 
sults in fewer jumbos and more marketable potatoes 
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Science That Knows 
No Barriers 


UE a bec oa 


Pakistani signaling a plane witale is spraying a powerful insecticide in 
» desert area where locusts breed. The United States furnishes pilots and 
es and the Government of Pakistan furnishes insecticide, labor for 
md operations, and the maintenance of planes and landing strips. 


By E. G. MOORE 


HE most far-flung educational 

experiment ever “undertaken is 
under way between students and 
scientists of the United States and 
foreign countries. Last year we 
played host to nearly 3, 500 foreign 
scientists. They enrolled as stu- 
dents at one of the agricultural col- 
leges for nine months. Remaining 
time was spent seeing applied re- 
search on farms and factories. 


_ The most far reaching part of the 
visitor program is the exchange of 
students. Last summer, 84 U. S. 
boys and girls went abroad to work 
on farms and live with farm fami- 
lies for the three summer months. 
A much larger group came to our 
country for the same purpose, 
‘many of them sponsored by the 
Farm Bureau and the Grange. 


Even though exchange of stu- 
dents is probably the most effec- 
tive long-range aspect of our for- 
eign aid agricultural program, the 
part that’s doing the most good 
now is the work of 500 U. S. scien- 
tists and extension workers in for- 
eign countries. 


Some of these men, like Horace 
Holmes of Tennessee, have suc- 
ceeded in getting local farmers to 
adopt practices that doubled yields 
of wheat and potatoes. This was in 
northern India, where scientific 
farming is unknown. As a result, 
the Indian and U. S. Governments 
have signed an agreement calling 

community development proj- 

ects in over 16,000 villages. While 

health and other measures 

get attention, main emphasis 

“ is on food production. At least 

million people will be helped 
immediately. : " 

On a smaller scale much the 
same thing is taking place in other 
Countries. That ancient plague of 
the Middle East, locusts, was 
out in the first round in 
Tran year by American pilots, 

§ American planes and a new 
Hicide. An ounce and a half 


of aldrin in a gallon of fuel oil (or 
water). covers an entire acre and 
finishes locusts. 


When neighboring countries saw 
what was happening in Iran, they 
wanted to join in the fight. The 
locust war now covers a wide area. 

The Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the UN serves as co- 
ordinator, and USDA Entomologist 
William Mabee is commander in 
chief. Pakistan, Iraq, Italy, India, 
Turkey, and even Russia are con- 
tributing men and materials. 

Over on the west coast of Africa 
is the tiny republic of Liberia. It is 
a necessary link‘in air communica- 
tions between the United States, 
Africa, and the Near East. It pro- 
duces two strategic crops, rubber 
and red palm oil. It was colonized 
largely by Negroes from the United 
States, who set up a government 
patterned after ours. 


Because of this friendship, and 
its strategic location, Liberia was 
one of the early countries to get 
technical help from the United 
States. Frank Pinder, an American 
Negro from Florida, has spearhead- 
ed agricultural work there. Under 
his leadership Liberian farmers 
have conquered the threat of an- 
nual famine by increasing their pro- 
duction of rice and vegetables, 
using fertilizers and better methods. 


The sharing of our scientific 
knowledge with other countries be- 
gan in an organized way in Latin 
America in 1942. Lessons learned 
there are now being applied in oth- 
er countries. The usual organiza- 
tion is known as a “cooperative 
service,” between the U. S. and the 
government concerned. 


Even with all the devoted men 
and women working at the task 
with missionary zeal, we should not 
expect to bring about great changes 
overnight. We are dealing with 
some of the oldest civilizations of 
the world. Even in the U. S., where 
we have had research and exten- 
sion work for half a century, it has 
taken us 30 years to fully exploit 
hybrid corn. 
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ERTS BOR icin 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE 








"The hoe is passing from today’s farming scene. Now one 
man does the work of 10 men and 10 hoes from the easy, 
full-vision seat of a model G. This tractor has a wide 
range of low-cost, quick-change tools which work only a 
hoe-handle length. from the operator. 

With the G in “‘creeper’’ gear, you plant or cultivate 
accurately up to six rows at once. With front-mounted 
plow or 5-foot mower, you work closer to trees or fences 
. . « make all your land productive. 

Instead of working all day with ‘‘walking’’ or “‘pull- 
behind” implements, enjoy a seat up front in the fresh 
air, where you can see what you’re doing without twisting 
into uncomfortable positions. 

Your Allis-Chalmers dealer has this versatile rear- 
engine tractor now. Take your whole family to see it. 


Engine and operator 
weight are over the rear 
wheels for extra traction. 


Planters, cultivators 

and tillage tools mount 
under high-arch frame in 
full view of operator. 


[ ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTEOR OIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U. S.A. 
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Children particularly will find helpful a Bible written in “the language of our times.”” 


Progressive Farmer, September 1952 


Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Other Scholars noua 
First Authorized Version 


of Bible Since 161! 


all members of our rural churches— 
The first authorized Version of the Holy 
Bible since England’s King James authorized the 
1611 Version will become available to all interest- 
ed Christians late this month. 

This new 1952 Revised Version is sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
USA, representing 29 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox communions with 
more than 32 million church 
members. Among the beloved 
Bible scholars and theologians 
from all over America who 
helped produce this Revised 
Version, some of them working 
on it for 20 years or more, were 
famous Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, and 
Disciples, some from our own 
Southern states (some of whom have died before 
completing their labors) including the following: 

Baptists: J]. R. Sampey, A. T. Robertson, K. M. 
Yates, T. L. Holcomb, Hight C. Moore, C. J. Allen. 

Methodists: Andrew Sledd, J. Philip Hyatt, 
C. A. Bowen, B. Harvie Branscomb, and Bishop 
W. Y. Bell (colored). 

Presbyterians: Donald W. Richardson. A.R.P.: 
C. G. Parkinson. 


Lutheran: G. V. Shick, St. Louis. 
Disciples of Christ: Dean Stephen J. England, 
W. C. Morro. 


He: is news of almost sensational interest to 





Rev. Sells 


Episcopal, Congregational, Friends, and other 
denominations were represented by famous schol- 
ars from Northern states. 

The appearance of this new version makes time- 
ly the whole fascinating story of how we got our 


Our Rural Church Editor answers 
many questions about this re- 
. and how the 66 books 
of the Bible have been brought 


together over the long centuries. 


Vision. , 


By REV. JAMES W. SELLS 
Rural Church Editor 


Bible. Let us begin at the beginning: The Old 
Testament was originally written in Hebrew. The 
New Testament was first written in Greek. The 
Bible is not one book, but a collection of 66 books, 
written by different persons at intervals “through 
fully a thousand years and in places all the way 
from Babylon to Rome.” 


The Bible as Jesus knew it was not one book. 
It was a collection of scrolls: 1) the first Five Books 
of the Old Testament; 2) Isaiah; 3) the Prophets; 
4) the Psalms—the hymnbook of the Hebrews. 
These four together made the Bible Jesus spoke 
of when He said: “Search the Scriptures; for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life. . . .” 

There were, of course, other ancient writings 
treasured by the Jews. In your old family Bible— 
if it is old enough—in between the Old and the 
New Testaments you will find a group of books 
under the name of “The Apocrypha.” These writ- 
ings are mostly’ Jewish history and fiction like the 
stories of Susanna, Tobit, and Judith. I and II 
Maccabees are historical books and quite impor- 
tant if we want to understand New Testament 
books like I Peter and Revelation. 





The letters of Paul were the earliest Christian 
writings, and written a number of years after the 
death of Jesus. 

1. It was Mark, who for 35 years worked with 
Peter and Paul, who wrote the first Gospel in 
Rome between A. D. 65 and 70. _ 

2. Matthew, a citizen of Antioch, wrote a Gos- 
pel from the Jewish point of view. *He wanted to 
“issue a new edition of Mark’s Gospel combined 
with the Sayings of the Lord.” This was to be a 
handbook of Christian faith. This Gospel—written 
about A. D. 80 or 90—became popular at once. 

3. Dr. Luke, a Greek physician and a convert to 
the faith, traveled with Paul on many journeys. He 
kept a diary and certainly collected documents 
about the life of Jesus. 

4. The Gospel of John interpreted the stories 
of Jesus to the cultured Greek world. Perhaps 
John wrote the “best-loved chapters of the Bible.” 
He gave us the heart of the Gospel in John 3: 16. 

5. Paul’s letters were written between A. D. 50 
and 62. These mighty letters of eternal truth were 
written to converts to explain the meaning of the 
Christian faith. Many of these might have been 
lost if it had not been for the immediate popularity 
of Luke and Acts. 


Divisions and sects soon grew up among the 
Christians. Church leaders felt some books were 
authentic and some “slanted.” So in A. D. 367 
Athanasius, a bishop of Alexandria, wrote an 
Easter letter to the churches under his supervision. 
He named 27 books as worthy of being read in the 
churches. These 27 are our New Testament. 

As the Apocrypha is made up of many books 
left out of the Old Testament, so there were a 
large number of early Christian writings left out 
of the New Testament. Some of those felt not to 
be inspired were The Gospel of Peter, the Gospel 
According to the Egyptians, and the Epistles of 
Barnabas and Clement. 

For hundreds of years the books of the Bible 
were available only in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew. 
The common people didn’t have them. Some 100 
years before Columbus sailed westward, an Eng- 
lishman, John Wycliffe, felt that the common peo- 
ple should have a Bible to read in their own lan- 
guage. He died in 1384; but in 1415 his remains 
were ordered dug up, burned, and thrown into the 
River Swift, because he had circulated an English 
manuscript translation of the Bible. In 1525 Wil- 
liam Tyndale translated the New Testament. He 
likewise had to flee for his life and in 1535, while 
translating the Old Testament, his enemies finally 
overtook him; he was imprisoned and executed. 

But Tyndale set the English Bible on the way, 
and in 1535, Myles Coverdale printed the first 
English Bible. In 1604, King James appointed a 
committee to perfect an English translation, and 
this was first printed in 1611. 


Through the centuries words grow and change. 
Each translation has had this purpose: Give the 
people the Bible in the language of their own time. 
Thus the new 1952 Authorized Revised Version is 
in the language of 1952. The “thee, thy, and 
thine” of 1611 (except in addressing Deity) have 
given way to the “you and yours” of 1952. Where 
the King James Version makes Jesus say, “Suffer 
little children,” we now read, “Let little children.” 
Paul’s word “charity” in I Cor. 13: 13 is now prop- 
erly translated love—“. . . faith, hope, love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is love.” 

Now that for the first time since 1611 we have 
an Authorized Version of the revised Bible (the 
New Testament may be had by itself, if you wish 
to get it), millions of people will start Bible read- 
ing anew. We hope many Progressive Farmer 
readers will get a copy and start the “one-chapter- 
a-night” habit. To begin with, you might well re- 
read in the Revised Version the 31 chapters men- 
tioned last month as “summarizing the main essen- 
tials of Christianity” . . . next read all through the 
New Testament . . . and then read (at least) the 
best-loved portions of the Old Testament—Psalms, 
Isaiah, Proverbs, Ruth, and Genesis. 
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shining 
example... 


of the lasting beauty and 
brightness of stainless steel 


entertained the King and Queen of 
Siam in the White House? 
Do you remember when Max 
Schmeling knocked out Young Stribling? 

Do you remember when Post and Gatty 
circled the world in the Winnie Mae? 

That was back in 1931... 

That was the year the Empire State Build- 
ing made its shining “bow” to the public. 

Since then many years have passed... 

Yet despite all these years . . . despite the 
winds and the dust and the rains of a fifth of 
acentury ... despite two decades of big city 
grime, dirt, and traffic fumes... the stainless 
steel spandrels of the Empire State are today 
as bright and sparkling as the day Hoover 
and Siam’s King Prajadhipok broke bread 
together. 

When you find stainless steel, you usually 
find Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend.” 

Nickel is in the stainless steel. spandrels 
that help the Empire State keep its “youthful 
complexion.” 

Nickel is in the panellings and facings of 
stainless steel that are bringing new beauty, 
hew operation economies, to some of the 
country’s most modern structures. 

Nickel is in the stainless steel window 
frames now coming into their own every- 
Where because they require minimum atten- 
tion and repair. 

Nickel is in the stainless steel curtain walls 
cost-minded architects often specify because 


J. 
they re Space-savers and money-savers extra- 
ordinary, 


\) 0 YOU remember when President Hoover 
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World’s tallest building, the Empire State today towers 1472 feet above the street. Its spandrels—the bright 
metal “ribbons” that run straight up and down—are made of stainless steel, an alloy with Nickel in it. 


You don’t see this Nickel, of course. That’s 
because Nickel, whether in stainless or alloy 
steels, is mixed with other metals... to add 
toughness, corrosion-resistance, and other 
special properties. 

That is why Inco Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


You and ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’’: morning, 
noon and night, Nickel is always with you— 
helping to make your life easier, brighter, 
more pleasant, more worthwhile. Just how? 
“The Romance of Nickel’ tells you. Send for 
your free copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 863a, New York 5, N. Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


TRACE MARE 


©1952, T.1.N. Co. 


* 
Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 
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If you’re in love 
with a wonderful car 


MEP the power you bought 


Like a good-looking gal who can’t cook, a good-looking 
car isnt enough! Jt must give you beautiful perform- 
ance to match ! That means smooth, trouble-free mile- 
age, year after year... and that’s up to your engine. 
So keep your motor in “new-car” condition with 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil to combat engine fric- 
tion, acid and sludge. Then you'll stay in love with 
your wonderful car, anniversary after anniversary! 








BUY 100% PURE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTOR OULb oho” 


& 100% PURE @& 


a SF 


For your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Cro 
which meet our rigid quality requirements are entitled to carry this emblem, 
the registered badge of source, quality and membership in our Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 

















To Get Better Sweets 
(Continued from page 54) 


Sweet potato growers far and- 
wide know how that work paid off. 
Because of its superior quality and 
ability to yield, Unit I was quickly 
accepted throughout Louisiana and 
the major portion of the South. 

But true scientists don’t rest with 
one achievement. If a sweet potato 
even better than Unit I could be 
had, Dr. Miller wanted it. How 
could it be had without going 
through another long siege of hill 
selection, patiently waiting for some 
hill to outdo itself? If the crazy 


‘ things would only bloom, then 


crosses could be made! Through 
crosses, the good qualities of two or 
more extra-good varieties might be 
combined in a new variety better 
than any of the parents. If the sweet 
potatoes could only be made to 
bloom, wishfully reasoned Miller 
and his associates. 

Old Mother Nature has a way 
about her. She means for her chil- 
dren to reproduce themselves and 
replenish the earth. If hard times 
hit and the going gets tough, nearly 
all plants make a last valiant effort 
to bloom and produce seed before 
they die. Scientists can explain just 
what happens within the plant, but 
it’s Old Mother Nature at work just 
the same. 

Dr. Miller knew all about this. 
Why not play a trick on the sweet 
potato so Old Mother Nature will 
make it give us blooms, he rea- 
soned? So he started his plants in 
the greenhouse, transplanted them 
to the open, trained them on a wire 
trellis so he could get to the blos- 
soms, if any. Then he literally cut 
their throats. Near the ground he 
made a long, slanting cut about two- 
thirds through the stem of the plant. 
Naturally the plant thought it was 
dying. So it rushed into bloom in a 
last effort to produce seed as Old 
Mother Nature demanded. 

The trick worked. Blooms came 
forth in profusion. Miller and his 
associates got busy. Important 
crosses were made. Seed were saved 
to be planted the following season. 
The fight was on for a variety even 
better than Unit I. 

All this started in 1937. Having 
found that he could fool Louisiana 
potatoes into making true seed, Dr. 
Miller started bringing in true seed 
from other parts of the world. Since 
then, hundreds of thousands of 
crosses have been made. More hun- 











dreds of thousands of seed haye 
been produced. Each potato bloom 
will make from one to four seed, 

With the assistance of the USDA, 
other states have joined in the pro- 
gram. “We are producing 50,009 
seed or more a year,” said Dr. Miller 
some time ago. Many of these are 
sent to other states for testing. Loy. 
isiana alone tries out 15,000 or more 
seedlings a year in the effort to find 
the one that has all the good quali. 
ties that are wanted in a sweet po. 
tato variety. 

Out of all this work, some fine 
new varieties have been popping. 
Foremost among these at the mo. 
ment are Goldrush, Heartogold, 
L-240, Allgold (from the Oklahoma 
Station), Ranger, Queen Mary, Vir. 
ginian (from the Virginia Station), 
and others. 

Let’s see how this thing works, 
Let’s take Goldrush. Mameyita, q 
commercial variety from  Peurto 
Rico, was crossed with L-4-6, a 
wilt-resistant seedling from the Cu. 
ban Americano. L-4-5, another 
seedling from the Cuban Ameri 
cano, was crossed with Triumph, 
which shows some resistance to wilt, 
L-21 from the first cross was then 
crossed with L-155 from the second 
cross. Out of this came Goldrush. 
The new variety has a deep yellow 
flesh, twice as yellow as that of Unit 
I, and, of greater importance, it is 
resistant to wilt. Its other good 
qualities make it a desirable varie- 
ty. It is just a bit later than Unit 1. 

The value of crossing lies in the 
great variety of combinations of 
characters you can get. That’s what 
makes crossing the plant breeder’ 
delight. For example, L-240 has ex. 
actly the same parentage as Gold- 
rush. But unlike Goldrush, it’s an 
early market potato. It matures 
early and should be harvested 9 
days from time of planting. Allowed 
to stay in the field too long, it pro- 
duces too many jumbos. The flesh 
is orange-colored. 

When Miller tricked the sweet 
potato into blooming, he set the 
stage for a new sweet potato indus- 
try in the South. While other meth- 
ods have now been found, the old 
is not without honor. States now 
participating in this program of 
sweet potato improvement are: Vir 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, and Oklahoma. 





Dr. Julian Miller, Louisiana State University, made 16,000 
hill selections to get the Unit 1 Porto Rico sweet potato. 
He set out to find a way to make sweet potatoes bloom 
and set seed so faster progress could be made through 
crossing. He didn’t stop until the job was done, and now 
varieties even better than Unit I are being produced. 
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§ soon as all fruits are gathered, 

put trees in best shape for pro- 
ducing next year’s crop. Some of 
most important things to do are: 

1. Remove from trees and ground 
and destroy any dried-up, mum- 
mied, diseased fruits. 

2. Cut out any badly broken or 
split branches. 

8. Remove and destroy all leaves 
and twigs under and around trees. 

4, Cut and work into topsoil any 
grass and weeds under and around 
trees, or leave them under spread 
of branches and beyond to rot and 
serve as mulch next season. 

5. Fertilize trees, especially 
those that bore a heavy crop this 
season, or any that do not appear 
to be too vigorous. 

6. From late this month to mid- 
dle of October, treat for peach tree 
borers where DDT treatment was 
not given this summer and early 
fall. Use ethylene dichloride or 
paradichlorobenzene. 

7. Cut out and burn water 
sprouts. At same time burn any 
diseased or otherwise damaged 
branches that you have cut out. 


Plant early a winter legume in 
your orchard if it is not in sod. Use 
vetch, crimson clover, or any other 
winter legume that does best in 
your own section. Give a good ap- 
plication of commercial fertilizer at 
time of seeding the cover crop. This 
also applies to pecans. 

Where a cover crop is not put in, 
apply fertilizer 30 to 40 days be- 
ore first frost usually appears. 


Fertilize strawberry plants if you 


didn’t do so late last month—about 


500 to 750 pounds per acre, or 5 to 
8 pounds of complete fertilizer per 
100 feet of row. Repeat in five or 
six weeks, This will help produce 
sttong fruit buds which are now 





Pes : 


Load of Delicious apples on way from orchard to packing 
shed on T. C. Anderson farm, Hardeman County, Tenn. 






Get Orchard Ready for 1953 


a 3 co “ utd 


Other Orchard Tips About 
Berries, Fairs, and Borers 


developing for next year’s crop. 

In most sections of middle and 
lower South, November-set straw- 
berry plants will grow off better 
and produce more berries than 
those set in late winter or early 
spring. Try to use ground which 
has been cleanly cultivated and is 
not full of weed seed. 


It’s not too late to grow some 
new Boysenberry and Youngberry 
plants. Simply bend tips of vines to 
the ground and cover tips with 3 to 
5 inches of soil. 

Here are some things to do in 
exhibiting apples at fall fairs: 

1. Select fruits from tops of trees 
—they’re usually better colored 
than those on lower branches. 

2. Never remove stems. 

3. Pick three or four times as 
many of the choicest apples as 
needed for the exhibit to have 
enough to pick the very best. 

4. Take some extras to the fair 
to replace any that may be dam- 
aged while on exhibition. 

5. Wrap each apple in paper to 
cut damage on the way to the fair. 
Polishing apples usually counts 
very little with the judges. 

6. Enter only apples that are 
well colored, uniform in shape and 
size, and injury-free. 

7. If possible, arrange for table, 
on which apples are shown, to be 
covered with green paper. 

8. For plate exhibits, select those 
of medium size, true to type, and 
uniform in size and color. 

Borers often tunnel under bark 
of apple trees near surface of the 
ground, or even below it. Pull 
away 2 or 3 inches of soil from 
around base of trees and find holes. 
Dig out borers with a sharp knife 
or run a flexible wire in the hole 
and crush them. L. A. Niven. 





Guaranteed Best You Ever 
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Bought or Your Money Back! 


Your farm engines deserve the best 
oil filter protection you can buy to 
save you time, motors, money. 
But oil filter performance is only 
as good as the cartridge inside. 
And FRAM Filters BEST! 


Two Good Reasons Why: 

(1) The chart below proves that 
Fram Cartridges filter oil cleaner, 
clean it faster, keep it clean longer. 
(2) Fram Cartridges are custom- 
engineered for your engines .. . 
custom-made in both size and 
type to meet the individual re- 
quirements of your tractor, truck, 





Guard Cooling Systems, Too! 





car, or any other farm engines. 


So remember, your oil filter car- 
tridge is the working part of the 
filter...and FRAM Filters BEST. 
Unconditionally guaranteed ... 
satisfaction or your money back. 


Pick up a handy Farm-Pak carton 
of six genuine Fram Cartridges at 
your Fram Dealer’s. With it you'll 
get a Fram Lubri-Graf to keep 
check on the condition of your 
engines. If your equipment isn’t oil 
filter equipped, install a famous 
Fram Oil & Motor Cleaner for 
longer, economical, dependable life. 


FRAM--BEST. -. by actual test! 


In actual laboratory tests Fram was compared to 
four other popular brands under identical test con- 
ditions. Here are the amazing results . . . measured in 

terms of actual dirt trapped. 














New Fram Radiator 
& Water Cleaner 
provides complete 6 
cooling system 
protection for 
tractors, trucks, 
cars. Stops rust, 
scale and dirt. 
Harmless to 
antifreeze.Two «. 
sizes, $9.95 and 
$10.95 in ready- 
to-install kits. 











OIL * AIR * FUEL * WATER 





Fram Corporation, Providence 16, R.1. Plants in: Pawtucket, R. I., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Greenville, Ohio; Brigham City, Utah. Jn Canada; J.C. AdamsCo., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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Push-button grinding 
xg Push-button feeding 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


5 hp. 
Hammer 


129 B5 


F.O.B. 


*without 
motor 


Here is the push-button 
hammer mill that can give your push-button feeding 
program still more help with your man power problem, 
and still greater savings in time and money! 


This 5 hp. hammer mill can be operated by electric 
motor, or on a Fairbanks-Morse PTO rig! It can be placed 
anywhere in a conveyor belt feeding system, or moved 
about easily on the PTO rig or on skids, from hopper to 
hopper if several grains are blended in one feed. 


Feeding tray can be used from three different sides for 
convenience. Set at right angles to the mill hammers, throw- 
back is minimized and greater safety assured. 


See this versatile, handy hammer mill at your local 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer’s store. Or write directly for full 
information to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


ld On," 
BM 
“LY FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





HOME WATER SERVICE AND LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT + ENGINES * GENERATING SETS 
¢ HAMMER MILLS * MAGNETOS « MOTORS * MOWERS + PUMPS © SCALES 





All the Water You Need 


If you plan to install an automatic water system 
in your home, here are points that will help. 


By C. E. ASBELLE, SR. 
Colquitt County, Ga. 


O guarantee an abun- 

dance of good, fresh 
water for your family and 
your farm, location is the 
first and probably most 
important thing to con- 
sider. A well should nev- 
er be closer than 20 feet 
to any place of pollution 
such as pig wallows, 
poultry runs, stables, or 
any other places where 
the earth is contaminated 
by animal or human 
waste. It should also be uphill from 
such sources of pollution. If, due to 
flatness of land, it is impossible to 
locate the well above the level of 
such contaminated areas, it should 
be placed on opposite side of the 
dwelling from source of pollution. 
This will be as far away from con- 
tamination as practicable without 
getting it too far from the house. 


1. Determine your water needs. 
If under emergency conditions you 
will need at least 10 gallons per 
minute, dig your well and buy your 
pump with this in mind. You will 
also want to keep in mind the in- 
fluence of dry weather on wells in 
your area. You will want to de- 
termine your minimum water flow. 
It’s easier to do this ahead of time 
than it is to tear out an entire sys- 
tem and dig well deeper later. 


2. It is a proved fact that about 
2 feet of the earth’s topsoil is liter- 
ally crawling with millions of mi- 
croscopic bacteria — some harmful, 
some helpful. To prevent surface 
water from carrying harmful bac- 
teria into your well, protect it for 
a depth of at least 10 feet with 
steel tubing or some other water- 
proof curbing. This casing should 
extend about 2 feet above ground 
level and be surrounded by a ce- 
ment slab made to slope outward 
in all directions from the well. Pipe 
into well should extend at least 2 
inches above this slab so that it will 
be impossible for water to enter the 
well without seeping below casing. 
By the time it has penetrated the 
earth to a depth of 10 feet, it is 
considered pure. (In a limestone 
region, with underground “faults” 
in rock structure, more care may be 
needed.—Editor.) 


3. Deep well and shallow well 
pumps are to be had for any needs. 
A shallow well or suction-type 
pump depends largely upon atmos- 
pheric pressure to push water up- 
ward into the vacuum created by 
the upward stroke of the pump’s 
plunger. This type pump is satis- 
factory for drawing water from a 
depth of from 18 to 22 feet, but 
no deeper. 


There are many types of deep 


well pumps. In this type 
pump, atmospheric pres. 
sure is usually combined 
with some other force en- 
abling us to draw water 
from hundreds of feet 
deep. Choose your pump 
with care. Remember 
that as the farm grows, 
so will water needs, 
Changes from one type 
of pump to another may 
be expensive. 

Your pump should 
have enough capacity to furnish all 
your water needs by pumping only 
three hours a day. This will greatly 
increase its life. If the pump you 
select should be too small, it will 
have to run more hours a day, and 
may be overloaded, thus causing 
excessive wear. Based on a general 
yearly average, the following table 
will help you to figure size of pump 


* you need. 


4. Daily human and animal needs; 


Each member of family 
(for bath, laundry, 
kitchen, toilet) 35 gallons 


Each cow...............-------25 gallons 
15 gallons 
3 gallons 
6 gallons 
2 gallons 


Each mule or horse 
Each hog 

Each 100 chickens 
Each sheep 


Don’t overlook future farm plans 
and emergency use in case of fire 
in selecting pump size. Using table 
above, it will be easy to select a 
pump that will furnish adequate 
water and stay within the three- 
hour operation period. If 1,000 
gallons of water a day are required, 
then you will need a pump that will 
deliver about 350 gallons of water 
an hour. In selecting your pump, 
consult a reliable dealer. He will 
help in installation and general up- 
keep of your equipment. 


5. Be sure that pipes you choose 
for carrying water are large enough, 
so that when one faucet is turned 
on, it will not greatly weaken pres- 
sure on other faucets. For ordinary 
home systems, use %- or 1-inch pipe 
for main lines, and %- to %-inch pipe 
for faucets and fixture outlets. 

Be sure to select a storage tank 
with enough capacity to insure an 


. even flow of water at uniform pres 


sure. A 42-gallon storage tank is 
usually the minimum size for 4 
350-gallons-per-hour system. Your 
local dealer can help you on this. 


Editor’s Note.—We suggest you look 
also in our advertising columns 4 
consult your local dealer for sugges 
tions on meeting your water need. 
Many companies have available 4 
lets and other material that will help 
you figure ge and pipe ane 
storage and equipment needs, 
other essentials. 










My Best Buy 


(September Prize Letters) 


BOUGHT a used electric refrig- 
erator for $35, used it for nine 
years with absolutely no expense 
for upkeep, and sold it for $45. 
Mrs. Robert Davis, Mississippi. 


A floodlight on the outside of our 
































Extra-nutritious Ful-O-Pep 
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Egg-Breeder Mash 


helps make your hens 


Lay io tine Linmnit! 
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Added nutrition promotes top-capacity laying 
Give your hens the extra food values they need to lay to the limit 


of their bred-in ability. Feed ’em Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash, 
built around nutritious oatmeal. It brings your birds into the me % 
peak of production ... QUICK... and keeps ’em there all year ’round! ~r\ 


Extra flock health fa 


ctors boost laying life 


Look at these special health-building 


ingredients Ful-O-Pep gives your hens: Concentrated Spring Range*, 
a special “green grass’’ vitamin boost ... Vitamin Bi2 
.- Antibiotic Supplement -.. plus other important vitamins! 


Sure boosts flock vim; vigor and vitality. 


Y3 Ful-O-Pep+7%4 grain=eggs at low cost! 
Here’s a real money-saving point! You feed 
high-efficiency Ful-O-Pep with up jo % of your grain. 


Keeps your ration low in cost . .. makes your hens lay to the limit! & 
So switch to extra-value Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash. 

It’s the low-cost way to make hens lay . . . at top capacity! 

Why not see your Ful-O-Pep Dealer today? 


| 
4, , 













this type dairy barn was our best recent in- 
eric pres- yestment. When we go to the barn 
combined on winter mornings and switch on 
‘force en- the light, the cows are coming up 
aw water in a few minutes. There isn’t any 
| OF feet danger of letting the same cow in 
our pump twice or letting in a dry cow. 
member Mrs. J. H. Cox, Georgia. 
z Bei Building a shed for our mules 
one type and cattle last winter was our best 
ther may buy. We spent about $40 and built 
a south-exposed shed onto our barn. 
» should We had an unusually severe winter, 
‘urnish all and our neighbor's calf, which was 
ping only worth at least $50, froze all four 
ill greatly feet and died. Ours stood under 
ump you the shed and could not even feel 
ll, it will the cold north wind. 
day, and Mrs. John Fleming, Texas. 
“ pa _ A tonsil operation was my best 
ving table buy. I had neuritis in my shoulder 
> of pump and arm so I had to lift my right 
one with my left one. I kept on and 
practically lost use of it. The day 
nal needs; _ after the operation I moved it more 
, easily, and now my neuritis is gone. 
I can’t see why I suffered so long 
¢ for nothing. Mrs. G. W. Merritt, 
a mi North Carolina. 
15 gallons Areal good bull was my best buy 
_ 3 gallons last year. I had been using fair 
- 6 gallons registered bulls and got a good calf 
2 gallons now and then—a few fair, but most 
| of them poor. The calves I got from 
arm plans the new bull are all good. I do not 
ase of fire think I will have any trouble get- 
Ising table ting $15 to $25 more for each of 
o select a these calves than for those from my 
adequate other bulls. J. D. L. Byars, 
the three- Alabama. 
: : aa A set of 10 stainless steel kitchen 
p that will tools—complete with hanging rack 
5 of wale and wall case equipped with 5 stain- 
ur pump, less steel-bladed knives of various 
He will sizes—was my best buy. By placing 
eneral up- these racks convenient to my work- 
, ing center, I now have exactly the 
tight tool, shining clean, for any 
rou choose kitchen chore I undertake. Saves 
ze enough, time and tempers! 
- is turned Mrs. Mary Tucker, Texas 
aken pres- 
yr ordinary 
|-inch pipe 
-inch pipe 
utlets. 
orage tank 
| insure an 
form pres- 
ge tank is 
size for @ 
tem. Your 
on this. 
est you look 
ylumns 
for sugges 
ater 
lable _book- 
at will he 4 
0 “~and don’t forget to buy 


some mouse traps!” 












For songs, laughs and profitable information ... tune in 


“MAN ON THE FARM" 


every Saturday noon over your local Mutual Station 
Se) CHUCK ACREE and ANN ANDREWS $ 





keep “Man on the Farm” 
full of fun and full of song 
for Ful-O-Pep Feeds 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 













nutritious 
OATMEAL! 


For “homespun-humor”’... old songs you 
love to hear .. . and profitable poultry man- 
agement tips, tune in to the “MAN ON 
THE FARM” radio show. Listen every Sat- 
urday noon over your local Mutual Radio 
Station. It’s a lot of fun! 
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There is a difference in 
sealed-beam headlamps 





...and this is it 


When moisture collects inside a headlamp and deteriorates the 
reflector, it cuts light output. Unless your headlamps are All- 
Glass, you may be able actually to see traces of moisture inside. 
But there’s one way to be sure your headlamps are not growing 
dim. Replace them with G-E All-Glass headlamps. Because 
they’re All-Glass, all one big bulb, there’s no way for water to 
get in. Tests show that General Electric sealed-beam headlamps 
average 99% as much light after years of service as when new. 


All-Glass sealed-beam 
headlamps do not grow dim 





One-piece All-Glass con- 
struction. Dirt and mois- 
ture can’t get in. 


Filaments held in vise- 
like grip. Can’t shake loose. 


Mirror-like, built-in reflec- 
tor. Stays bright. 


Rugged, hard-glass preci- 
sion lens to put light where 
you need it. 











You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





What Farmers Are Asking 


Grazing Fields After Poisoning 


“Will it be safe to pasture fields 
this fall where 3-5-40 poison dust 
was used to control boll weevil?” 

(Answered by L. C. Murphree, Mis- 
sissippi Extension Service.) 

It will be safe to pasture any of 
the cottonfields this fall that were 
poisoned with 3-5-40 cotton poison 
so long as about ten days to two 
weeks have elapsed between the 
last application of the poison and 
pasturing the field. 


Keep Legume Seed Out of Sun 


“If legume seed is left in the sun 
to dry after inoculation material is 
applied, will this damage the inocu- 
lation bacteria?” 

Yes, direct sunlight will damage 
or kill many or all of them. Dry in 
the shade, and plant as soon as pos- 
sible after inoculation material has 
been applied. 


Winter Grazing from Bermuda 
“What can I do 

this fall to im- 

prove an old Ber- 

muda sod? Also, 

what can I plant 

on it to give some 

winter grazing?” 
Apply lime and 

fertilizer. Disk 

thoroughly. Then 

sow reseeding or 

regular crimson 

clover on the up- 

land, and white 

clover on lowland. 

Run over freshly 

sowed seed with culti-packer or 

roller to assure a good stand. 


Winter Grazing on Kudzu 


“I have several acres of good kud- 
zu. What can I plant on this to give 
fall and winter grazing?” 

Hard-seeded crimson clover or 
regular crimson clover, 20 pounds 
seed per acre, on the kudzu will usu- 
ally work well for this purpose. Be- 
fore sowing clover, see that the 
kudzu is grazed closely. Rescue 
grass is a good crop to plant on kud- 
zu. Oats may be used. 


Treating Seed Grain 


“What material and how much 
should be used to treat oats, wheat, 
barley for smut and other diseases?” 


Dust seed of all small grain with 
New Improved Ceresan, Ceresan- 
M, or other seed-treating chemicals. 
For the Ceresans, use % ounce per 
bushel of grain. Of the other mate- 
rials, usé according to directions 


on containers. 


How Much Oat Seed per Acre? 


“What is the proper amount of 
oat seed to use when planting for 
a grain crop?” 


Many tests show that the rate of 
seeding oats has little influence on 
the grain yield. At the South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station a 12-year 
test was made. Seeding of %, 1, 1%, 
2, 3, and 5 bushels per acre were 
made. Lowest yield was from 5- 


bushel seeding—61 bushels per acre, 
The 1%-bushel seeding gave the best 
yield—65 bushels per acre; the % 
bushel rate—63 bushels; and 64 
bushels for the 1-bushel rate. The 
lighter seedings produced larger 
and heavier heads than the 3- and 
5-bushel seedings. When planting 
for grazing, comparatively heavy 
seedings usually are preferable. 


Reseeding Crimson Clover 


“Last fall I planted some reseed. 
ing crimson clover in my orchard. 
Rain fell soon after seed matured 
and by May 15, I had a thick stand 
of new plants.. Of course, these 
plants will die. Can I expect an. 
other crop to come up in September 
or October?” 


All reseeding strains of crimson 
are made up of hard and easily ger. 
minated seed. -Here in Alabama 
after two weeks of rainy weather, 
we have thousands and thousands 
of acres virtually up to a good stand 

that will undoubt- 
edly. be killed in 
a few days ora 
few weeks. It has 
come from easily: 
germinated seed 
which are essen- 
tially the same 
type as are found 
in ordinary strains 

of crimson. 
Quite likely 
we'll get another 
stand along in 
July from seed not 
quite so easily 
germinated. We will undoubtedly 
lose it, too. The hard seed usually 
begin to give us a good stand along 
in September or October. If we 
have a reseeding strain and we've 
gotten a good seed crop the past 
spring, there will be plenty of seed 
to give a true volunteer crop in 


the fall. 


It only takes about 10 to 3 
pounds of crimson clover seed to get 
a good stand per acre. In a good 
year, the actual seed yield may be 
anywhere from 200 to 800 pounds. 
Most of our growers here dont 
worry about enough seed for a vol 
unteer stand in fall even after fields 
have been combined in spring. 


it Just Won’t Work 


“Is it wise to apply ammonium 
nitrate with a grain drill at the time 
grain is being seeded?” 

(Answered by Frank Joyce.) 

No, it isn’t. Several years ago I 
mixed ammonium nitrate with + 
12-0 and tried to apply it witha 
grain drill when seeding oats. The 
mixture worked all right on a clear, 
dry day, but it began to threaten, 
rain before the job was done. The 
nitrate absorbed moisture from the 
air and made the fertilizer mixture 
act like wet concrete. It broke 
drill in several places and ca 
a lot of time and expense. I have 
never tried it again. I spread ammo 
nium nitrate alone, or mixed, wi 
a broadcast fertilizer spreader. 
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High Noon—A convict freed 
through a political deal returns to 
take his revenge on the marshal 
who put him in prison. When the 
marshal tries to organize a posse 
against the gunman, every man in 
the town ducks, and he has to face 
alone the criminal and three co- 
horts—tension and suspense build- 
ing to an almost unbearable pitch. 
Good lessons in citizenship and an 
exceptionally good western. Be 
sure to see it! Gary Cooper, Thom- 
as Mitchell. Over 12. 


The Story of Robin Hood—All 
the family will love this Walt Dis- 
ney version of a famous legend. It’s 
a live-action production (no car- 
toons) with gorgeous Technicolor 
scenes of Robin Hood and his men 
in Sherwood Forest. While King 
Richard is away on a crusade, 
Prince John takes over the throne 
and oppresses the poor. Robin 
Hood, Friar Tuck, and Little John 
bring justice to Sherwood and re- 
store Richard to the throne in many 
daring exploits. Richard Todd, Joan 
Rice. Family. 


Where’s Charley?—A merry mu- 
sical comedy (based on the Broad- 
way hit, Charley’s Aunt) with lim- 
ber-legged Ray Bolger putting 
across some delightful comedy, 
catchy songs, and his famous 
gawky dancing. To get himself and 
his pal out of a romantic entangle- 
ment, Charley masquerades as his 
rich aunt. In a long, black dress 
and a red wig, he makes a scream- 
ingly funny lady. Highly enter- 
taining fun fest. Ray Bolger, Allyn 
McLerie, Horace Cooper. Over 12. 


Ivory Hunter — Thrilling story 
about a conscientious game warden 
in Africa and his efforts to prevent 
the reckless slaughter of wild ani- 
mals. Of course, the most intrigu- 
ing sceries are the beautifully pho- 


Movies To See 


In “High Noon,” Gary Cooper is a 
brave marshal who knows. that his 
life is at stake when the “High 
Noon” train comes in bringing an 
infuriated gunman and his gang. 


tographed close-ups of ferocious 
animals. Sure to please audiences 
of all ages. Anthony Steel, Dinah 
Sheridan. Family. 


Top Favorites—The following are 
currently recommended by Parents’ 
Magazine (P), Time (T), Newsweek 
(N), Christian Century (C), and 
National Parent-Teacher (A), as the 
initials indicate: 


ANTCP: Anything Can Happen, 
Lavender Hill Mob, An American 
in Paris, Place in the Sun... . 
NTCP: African Queen. . . . NPC: 
Pride of St. Louis. . . . NTA: Man 
in the White Suit. . . . NAP: Never 
Take No for an Answer, Cry Be- 
loved Country. . . . PNT: Pat and 
Mike. . . . PT: Encore. . . . NP: 
Ivory Hunter, With a Song in My 
Heart, Room for One More, Great- 
est Show on Earth. . . . AN: Five 
Fingers, Model and Marriage 
Broker. . . . TA: Robin Hood, Quo 
Vadis. . . . NT: High Noon, Nar- 
row Margin, Where’s Chariey? .. . 
P: The Marrying Kind. . . . T: 
Atomic City. ... A: Royal Journey. 


Study Candidates on Radio and TV 


By Betsy Seymour 


ROM now till election day, polit- 

ical news will continue to be 
the best listening that radio or TV 
can offer. Meanwhile you will en- 
joy hearing as many different com- 
mentators and newscasters as pos- 
sible in order to make sure you 
have a sound viewpoint about can- 
didates, Here are five broadcasts 
well worth listening to: 


—Edward R. Murrow, CBS—ev- 
ery night at 7:45, EST (6:45, CST) 
~H. V. Kaltenborn and Richard 


Harkness—every night 7 p.m., EST 
(6, CST) 


~Elmer Davis, ABC, at 7:15, 
EST (6:15, CST) Monday through 
Friday 
‘ — Size Up, by Edward 
- Morgan, CBS, 9 p.m. 
csr p.m., EST (8, 


—Robert Trout and the News, 
CBS, 10 p.m., EST (9, CST) 


Television viewers can learn a 
lot about Presidential candidates 
and other political figures from 
watching “Meet the Press.” When 
a candidate has to face a barrage 
of newsmen firing searching ques- 
tions at him as fast as he can an- 
swer, some surprising sides of his 
personality and character often 
come out. “Meet the Press” is 
strictly unrehearsed and _ uncen- 
sored; consequently, anything can 
happen. Seeing this program is al- 
most like having a personal talk 
with a candidate, for the newsmen 
usually ask just the questions you 
yourself would like to ask the man 
you may want to vote for. “Meet 
the Press” is presented by NBC on 
Suntlays at 7 p.m., EST (6, CST). 





..more value for 


Exide ULTRA START 
zzz new leader of the famous Exide line 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE... YOU START 
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Exide 


ULTRA START 












your battery dollars 





Worth more... because you get more for your 
money when you buy an Exide ULTRA 
START. You get improved battery perform- 
ance... longer battery life...a greater bat- 
tery value with these three outstanding features: 


SILVIUM—new grid alloy, lengthens battery 
life because of high resistance to grid corrosion 
—a battery’s most destructive enemy. 




































































G.O.X.—new active material—makes possible 
the use of a lower specific gravity acid solution 
that promotes longer efficient battery life. 


PORMAX — new, practically indestructible 
plastic separators increase cold-weather start- 
ing ability—resist heat and acid—are flexible 
and tough. 


Other Exide Batteries as low as $16.65, less 
allowance for your old battery. 
FOR MAXIMUM LIFE AND PERFORMANCE 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO CHECK YOUR BATTERY REGULARLY 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CoO. 
Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 















































































































































































*EXIDE” “SILVIUM" and “‘PORMAX" Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Of. 
“ULTRA START” 7.M. Reg. applied for od 
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VOOR (ESTOS YROCLERIS 


Another in the series “What the Veterinary Profession Means to Mankind” 





7. — 
“y tA: 5 es —, 
f I _ — ee 


Fast. spreading, fatal fever: 


Can strike hogs of any age, unless 
they've been vaccinated properly. 


Fasy to confuse with other 


swine diseases. 


Caused by a contagious virus. 


# 
he roper 
ah Your 
n knows 


Have pigs vaccinated while healthy. 


If pigs sicken, call your veterinarian, 
eliminate quesswork. 


Wrongly-used, vaccination may 
cause losses — Don't gamble / 


If cholera hits, warn your neighbors. 


Prepared by American Foundation for Anima) Health 





WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION always give your 


and cc 





plete address just as it appears on our address label. 


Better still, enclose with your letter the label from your latest copy 


of The Progressive Farmer. 





D0-101 16” Bow Saw 


DISSTON 


does it faster... 
BETTER 


Here is the latest saw in the Disston line... 
the DA-211, which can be converted from a 
bow saw to a straight rail in seconds. It’s 
powered by the famous 2 cylinder, 2 cycle 
Mercury Gasoline Engine. Full 9 hp, plus 
balanced light weight, makes this powerful 
saw easy to handle. See and try this great 
saw—and the versatile DO-101. Farmers 
say it’s the best all-purpose lightweight power 
chain saw. It can be quickly changed from 
One-man to two-man use or to a bow saw. 
Both these saws are professional quality tools, 
with self-rewinding starters and automatic 
chain lubrication. For your Disston dealer’s 
name, write HENRY Disston & Sons, INC., 
25I Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


Send for your free copy of the helpful new 


Two-Man DA-211 FREE! booklet “How to Cut Costs and Make 


Money with Disston Chain Saws.” 





Let's Save Our Sericea Seed 


Sericea made new friends during the summer drouth. Save 
your own needs, and extras should find a ready market, 


Here a good crop of sericea seed is being saved. Leaves are still green, 


ERICEA is gaining in impor- 

tance as a hay, grazing, and soil- 
conserving crop. In our visits with 
farmers over the South, we hear 
more and more praise for this crop. 
Many farmers have told us that dry 
weather during the past three sum- 
mers has really proved the value of 
sericea. Many cattle farmers say 
they don’t know what they would 
have done without it. It saved the 
day for them during last summer’s 
drouth. Many are predicting its de- 
velopment into one of our leading 
summer grazing crops. It has ac- 
quired the name of poor land al- 
falfa. It is well suited for much of 
our eroded land, as well as for 
good land. 

We need to save every seed pos- 
sible to meet the increasing de- 
mand for planting seed. Because 
of dry weather that caused a short 
seed crop, our supply was much 
shorter than demand last spring. 
We have had another drouth this 
summer. Chances are our seed 
crop will not be up'to normal again. 
This means that the price will be 
high and seed scarce again. We 
need to do everything possible to 
save our’seed. 

Here is how farmers say is best 
way to save your seed: 

1. Combine seed direct. 

2. Harvest when seed are ma- 
ture, before they begin to shatter. 
Start when about 85 per cent of 
seed are brown. Usually seed are 
ready to save long before frost kills 
the plants. Leaves and stems are 
still green. You may want to bale 
hay following your combine. It will 
make a fair grade of hay to feed 
while cows are on winter grazing. 
At this stage your seed yield will 
usually be much better than if you 


wait until after frost. And the com- 
bining job will be easier. If you 
wait until frost kills the plants, seed 
will begin to shatter and stems will 
become tough and stiff, making 
combining harder to do and harder 
on your machine. Starting when 
seed are ready is the secret of a 
good seed turnout. 

3. Set your combine according 
to manufacturer’s directions. Then 
it will usually be necessary to make 
minor adjustments after you get 
into the field. Most manufacturers 
recommend a_ special lespedeza 
screen to help in cleaning seed, 
This is very helpful, but not abso- 
lutely necessary. Sericea is easy to 
thresh. Four cylinder bars are 
enough. More bars may cause 
choking in the cylinder. A cylinder 
speed of 900 to 1,400 r.p.m. will 
do. A clearance between cylinder 
and concave of % inch or better, 
depending upon size of crop, may 
be used. Set adjustable sieves and 
air blast to allow seed to pass 
through sieves and carry leaves and 
trash out. More air is needed when 
plants are green. Care must be 
taken to keep from blowing seed 
out with leaves and trash. Some- 
times it’s hard to get sieves and air 
adjusted so as to make a clean sep- 
aration of seed and trash. Of 
course, the job is to get seed. If 
you do get some trash, too, this can 
be taken out at the cleaner. 

4, Spread seed to dry if neces- 
sary, or have dried at a commercial 
cleaning and drying plant. 

5. Have seed cleaned and scati- 
fied by a reputable operator who 
has facilities for removing dodder 
seed. Overscarification may dam- 
age seed. 

6. Store in a dry place. 


Harold Benford. 


Feed Cull Sweet Potatoes 


ON’T waste the time and fer- 

tilizer you put on a sweet po- 
tato crop by throwing away culls. 

Use them to feed pigs—cut grain 
allowance one-half and supplement 
with minerals and proteins. 

For dairy cows—100 pounds 
chopped sweet potatoes equal 230 


pounds of corn and sorghum silage. 
For fattening cattle—100 pounds 
chopped sweet potatoes equal more 
than 150 pounds corn silage. 
For lambs—300 pounds chopped 
replace 100 pounds corn grain. 
True D. Morse. 
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MISTAKES 


| Have Made 


(September Prize Letters) 











AILING to plant a good winter 
pasture was a mistake we made 
last year. We put two nice Jersey 
heifers on ordinary pasture land to 
go through the winter. We lost one 
and came very near losing the other. 
Mrs. L. T. C., Alabama. 


I did not have a Christian home 
for my children when they were 
small. I was too busy thinking of 
self, leaving the children and the 
Lord out. Now the children are all 
grown except one. The oldest, who 
is not a Christian, has caused me 
much heartache, many sleepless 
nights, and many tears shed. As 
[look back on those years, realizing 
my great mistake, I hope that other 
young people starting their homes 
will benefit from my mistake and 
let Christ have first place in their 
hearts so they will have a Christian 
home for their children. 

Mrs. G. M., Alabama. 





Neglecting a small tumor on my 
little finger was my biggest mistake. 
It had been there for nearly two 
years, but wasn’t painful. When I 
did have it removed it was a rare 
type of cancer, and amputation was 
the only hope. I lost my little finger, 
but was fortunate that the cancer 
had not spread. My advice to peo- 
ple with knots, warts, etc., is to see 
a doctor immediately. I was just 
one of the fortunate ones, and now 
Ido not neglect to go for my regu- 
larcheck up. Mrs. A. B. R., Texas. 


Ialways thought operations were 
something that happened to some- 
one else but would never happen to 
me. I believed that a small amount 
paid for medical and hospital in- 
surance was a waste of money and 
dropped the policy I was carrying. 
Then in less than three years I had 
to have two major operations which 
amounted to more than $600. A 
good medical and hospital insur- 
ance would more than have paid 
for these. I advise everybody to 
become a member of a reliable 
medical and hospital insurance plan. 

Mrs. B. M., Tennessee. 





I left a can of lye on the wash 


house floor. Three small children , 


found it and were badly burned. All 
three had to be taken to a doctor, 
and the smallest one almost lost her 
eyesight. Their scars constantly re- 
mind me of my carelessness. 

W. L. W., Tennessee, 
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“Our Dodge has gyrol Fluid Drive and 
that means there’s always smooth power 
on tap, without bucking or stalling. It’s a 
big help in driving because there’s less 
gearshifting to do. Works fine in mud or 
snow, too. And you can easily see how it 
saved wear on the truck and tires.” 





“My daughter-in-law uses the Dodge— 
and shesays it’s just about the easiest steer- 
ing, easiest riding and easiest operating 
truck we’ve ever had’. . . and she’s right! 
I certainly appreciate the sharp turns you 
can make with this Dodge. You can get 
in and out of tight spots with no trouble.” 
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“My Dodge 1-ton pick-up truck is always on the job and is the 
handiest truck I’ve ever owned. I use it to haul stock, grain, 
farm equipment—just about everything around the farm.” 


“Dodge is the most 
economical farm 


truck you can buy” 
... SAYS WISCONSIN FARMER 


“For my money, our Dodge 14-ton ‘Job-Rated’ truck is the 
most economical farm truck you can buy,” says Melvin 
Rickmeier of Plymouth, Wisconsin. ‘“‘You just can’t beat 
it for good gas and oil mileage and low upkeep costs. 


*‘My truck has plenty of power wherever I use it. I never 
have any trouble because of all that power in my Dodge 
... and that’s why I’m always surprised at how easy that 
truck is on gas. 


“The Dodge seems to have everything a farmer needs and 
wants in a dependable truck that keeps costs down. I don’t 
think you can find a truck better fitted for farm work.” 


* * * 


Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks are serving many, many farmers 
with the same outstanding economy. Why don’t you find out 
how a Dodge farm truck will cut your hauling costs? Your 
Dodge dealer will welcome a chance to talk with you. 


DODGE ob Riis TRUCKS 
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URAL INDUSTRIES | 
That Fit Your Community. 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN, Associate Dean, Georgia’s College of Agriculture 


New rural industries are raising the 
incomes of both town and country 
people in hundreds of progressive 
Southern communities. Yet, oppor- 
tunities continue almost unlimited. 
About 10,000—an average of 7 
for each county — are needed at 
once. Fortunately, too, there are 
“rural industries” to fit needs and 
wants of nearly every community. 





Blanks for dogwood shuttles, Hiawassee, Ga. Wood 
on the stump or as pulpwood, or lumber, produces 
but a fraction of the total that it brings in the fin- 
ished manufactured products that consumers buy. 


In the Polynesian Arts Pottery Plant, Mayfield, Ky. Every kind and type of 
raw material found or produced in a community is an invitation to make it 
more attractive and much more valuable through manufacturing processess. 


the South. But big industry alone cannot 

bring prosperity to an agricultural region like 
the South. There must, in addition, be tens of 
thousands of local businesses, plants, and services 
that meet the needs of people living on farms and 
in rural communities. All over the South, in the 
most progressive towns and cities, such “rural in- 
dustries” are being established. 

At Greenville, S. C. on May 1, 1950, a poultry 
processing plant opened for business. The plant 
was built at a cost of $30,000 by the Greenville 
Marketing Commission. Money to build the plant 
was secured from three local banks; it is to be re- 
paid within 10 years. The plant was leased to 
Marshall Farms. This operating firm spent $20,- 
000 for equipment and pays $300 a month rent. 
Rent money is used by the commission to retire 
the bank loans. 

During the first two years of operation, the 
plant dressed more than $1 million worth of chick- 
ens. In the beginning, 28 persons were employed 
by the operating firm; later, 40 workers were re- 
quired. The weekly pay roll varies from $1,300 
to $1,400. 

When first started, only 10 per cent of the poul- 
try dressed came from South Carolina farms. 
Within two years, South Carolina farmers were 
supplying 35 per cent of the needs of the plant, 
although the volume handled had been stepped up 
from 400 to 1,100 birds an hour. 

Following the same plan that worked for Green- 
ville, many communities have established process- 
ing plants for poultry and other farm commodities. 

As rural industries grow, they multiply employ- 
ment and production opportunities for town and 
country people. 

Farm marketing services must always be pro- 
vided before farmers can add any new enterprise 
to their production programs. Naturally, this prin- 
ciple applies in the case of milk. With millions of 
acres of new pastures in the South, tens of thou- 
sands of farmers would find it profitable to add 


B: industries have been growing rapidly in 
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This is the fruit yard for the concentrate plant o 
operative, Lake Wales. This processing plant provides an outlet for produce 
and employs 1,100 workers; it has an annual pay roll of about $2,500,000. 
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milk to their “cash crops” if local marketing sery. | 
ices were provided. Some communities are making 
these needed services available. 

Three years ago, agricultural, civic, and busj- 
ness leaders of Marion County, Ala., joined hands 
to stimulate and make possible commercial milk 
production. A milk route was established. Ip 
January 1950, 12 producers began shipping milk. 
That month’s total of 12,128 pounds brought $439, 

In January 1952, 215 producers sold 208,664 
pounds of milk for $9,863.25. » 

In the first 26 months of operation, 4,858,438 
pounds of milk produced under this program 
brought $195,195.19 to Marion County. 

This milk marketing program now requires 
seven trucks and drivers to pick up milk at farms 
and deliver it to the Carnation Milk Company 
plant at Tupelo, Miss. 

Businessmen in Hamilton, Winfield, and Guin 
helped prime the pump of this new business 
contributing more than $1,200 for milk-hauling 
expense during the first few months. But, as a 
result of the program, at least $100,000 has been 
spent by milk producers in these communities for 
farm machinery, dairy equipment, and fencing, 
Land is being improved; more acres of pastures 
are seeded. 

A goal has been set to bring the total number 
of milk producers in Marion County to 1,000, 
there are now more than 250. If the goal is 
reached, this milk marketing service—which start. 
ed with 12 producers—will add about $1 milliona 
year to the farm income of Marion County. 





In numerous communities throughout the 
South, milk production is being promoted through 
town and country“cooperation. 

Through assistance provided by the Agricuk 
tural Committee of Chamber of Commerce and 
Kiwanis Club of Marianna, Fla., $20,000 was 
raised to build a local milk plant, now operated by 
Southern Dairies. 

According to H. G. Clayton, state director, 
Florida’s Extension Service, 76 farms in Jackson 
County with an average of 19 cows each are sup 
plying milk to this and other local plants. These 
farms have been producing milk for an average 
of less than ,three years. 

In Williamson County, Tex., there is a town of 
1,440 people, named Round Rock, which became 
famous as the place where the career of Sam Bass, 
notorious outlaw, came to an end. It is famed, 
too, for the excellent American Cheddar cheese 
manufactured by Round Rock Cheese Company. 





This business was started as a corporation in 
1928; stock was sold to anybody who would buy 
it. The deal did not work out well, so the leaders 
changed the organization to a four-owner part 
nership. A one-fourth (Continued on page 64) 
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f Florida Citrus Canners 
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You Cant Stop Bad Weather 


—but Weather that Stops Others Won’t Stop this Truck! 








On The Road... or Off! 


This truck puts an end to the problems that bad weather 
brings—mud ... snow... icy roads. The 4-Wheel-Drive 
Willys Truck is your best assurance of transportation 
every day in the year. 
The Willys not only gets you over the toughest 
roads, but across rough, open country as well. All 4 
I'S TWO TRUCKS IN ONE—a truck for the good wheels pull together—work together—supply the trac- 
roads, too. You can drive at normal highway speeds on the tion that takes you through when ordinary vehicles can’t. 
hard roads, in conventional rear-wheel drive. The Willys What's more, the Willys is powered by the highest 
Truck offers selective 2- and 4-wheel drive, with both compression gasoline engine in any truck—the HURRI- 
regular and low gear ratios—an operating range to meet CANE. It means extra power with money-saving mile- 
all travel conditions. 118-in wheelbase. 5300 GVW. age. See your Willys dealer now. 


4Mheel- Drive WINS TRUCKS 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO © MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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“Grandmother bought those 
Koppers Posts” 


A 24-Year Koppers Post 
reset in new fence. 


@ ‘In 1928, when that fence went 
in, grandmother owned the prop- 
erty.”” Mr. Dan S. Hagood of 
Hayneville, Alabama, was refer- 
ring to a fence built with Koppers 
Pressure-Creosoted Posts. 

In 1950, the fence was moved 
to permit the widening of a road. 
All but one of the posts were (and 
are today) perfectly sound and 
were reset in the new fence. 

For service records like that, 
you can count on Koppers Pres- 
sure-Creosoted Posts. Koppers 


Mr. Hagood pointing out 
good fence construction. 


pressure process drives creosote 
deep into the center of the wood. 
And it is positive penetration, not 
the uncertain and often shallow 
protection of soaking or dipping. 
Exposed wood always checks and 
the way is open to decay unless 
the inner fibers have been treated. 

You can get these posts with 
the thorough protection of deep- 
driven creosote from your Kop- 
pers dealer. Koppers Pressure- 
Creosoted Posts cost little more 
and serve a lot longer. 


For Pole-Frame Buildings, see your Koppers dealer 


for tested building plans an 


pressure-creosoted 


poles for long lasting strength. 
DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





S500 ease 


SKB SOOKO 


POO OP ROORIOIS 
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For healthier farm living 
use plenty of running water 


GET A DEPENDABLE 


You can have all the running 
water you need by installing a 
low cost Delco-Jet Pump. 

The Delco-Jet Convertible 
Pump, available in 4 sizes, is 
easy to install—ready to pump 
as soon as it is connected. 

And even after installation, 
should the water level in your 
well fall, the Delco-Jet Conver- 
tible can be converted quickly 
and inexpensively from shallow 
well to deep well operation. 

Find out from your nearest 
Delco dealer which Delco pump 
will best meet your water re- 
quirements. Or write Dept PF. 

Delco Appliance Division 
General Motors Corp., Rochester 1, N.Y. 








Preferred power on garden tractors — with 
plowing, cultivating and other types of 
attachments—just one of many hundreds 
of applications for farms and in farm 
homes—the world’s most widely used 
single-cylinder gasoline engines. 


You know you have the right 
power — the preferred power — on 
farm, orchard, and garden machines 
and equipment when the power is 
Briggs & Stratton single cylinder, 
4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline engines. 
Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Rural Industries That Fit Your Community 


(Continued from page 62) 


ownership was given to a cheese 
maker, who was brought to Texas 
from Wisconsin. Under able lead- 
ership, the plant was paid for 
in two years. It was then sold to 
Armour & Co., the present operator. 

On opening day, 800 pounds of 
milk were delivered to the plant. 
Today, depending upon the season, 
deliveries vary from 20,000 to 70,- 
000 pounds daily. Milk is bought 
from 200 farmers who live within 
a radius of 40 miles. “We provide 
a market for the farmers with a few 
cows,” says Manager E. A. Cottrell. 
“This insures a cash income through- 
out the year; it pays the bills while 
crops are growing.” 


New Field Crop Services 


“Rice production in the Missis- 
sippi Delta is a new land-use enter- 
prise,” said M. S. Shaw, associate 
director, cooperative extension 
work, State College, Miss. “In three 
years, rice acreage in the Delta has 
increased from a few hundred acres 
to 30,000 acres in 1951, and a pro- 
duction of some 700,000 bags. In 
the beginning, producers trucked 
their rice to Arkansas for drying 
and storage. You can see there was 
a need for driers and storage facili- 
ties within the rice-producing area 
of our own state.” 


The Delta Rice Growers Associa- 
tion, Greenville, Miss., was organ- 
ized in 1948 with a membership of 
20 producers. This cooperative now 
has driers, cleaners, and storage for 
400,000 bushels of rice. Original 
cost of these facilities was $114,000 
representing membership invest- 
ment of $45,250, a $15,000 grant 
from the State Marketing Commis- 
sion, and a loan of $50,000 from the 
New Orleans Bank of Cooperatives. 
At present, the property of the as- 
sociation has a value of $260,000. 
The organization handled $800,000 
worth of rice in 1951. 


Drying and storing all cereals 
and grain crops is a problem of in- 


creasing importance. The South 
needs no fewer than 100 terminal. 
type grain elevators and a like num. 
ber of commercial feed mills. Many 
are being established. 


Recently the Georgia Grain 
Growers Association, Inc., wags 
formed. An elevator and feed mil] 
are under construction at Athens, 
Cost of these “industries” will be 
about $250,000. About $90,000 of 
this was raised by selling stock to 
700 farmers and businessmen in ]] 
counties; $35,000 was provided by 
the Athens Industrial Development 
Corporation, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce; the balance 
will be borrowed from the Bank for 
Cooperatives, Columbia, S. C. 


There are hundreds of kinds and 
and types of industries and services 
needed by the new agriculture of 
the South. These may be classified 
as Processing Plants — canning 
plants, meat-packing plants, poul- 
try-dressing plants, creameries, gar- 
ment and textile plants, wood-using 
plants, and many others; Farm Sup- 
ply Plants—feed-mixing plants, seed 
concerns, fertilizer plants, and fac- 
tories making fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, tools, machinery, and n- 
merous other supplies and materials 
required by farmers; Marketing 
Services—livestock sales barns, cur- 
ing houses for potatoes, driers, grain 
elevators, packing plants and sheds, 
cold storage plants, and others; 
Farm and Home Services—commv- 
nity canneries, freezer lockers, seed- 
treating and cleaning plants, repair 
shops, cooperative machinery serv- 
ices, and many others. 


How Towns Get Industries 


McAlester, Okla., has an industry 
operated by Seamprufe, Inc., that 
employs 550 people. Pay roll 
amounts to $1 million a year; when 
the new addition to the plant gets 
into operation, pay roll will be 
$1,500,000. This is the fifth year 


How the Consumer's Dollar Paid for Cotton 





: Apparel and Household Goods Is Spent 


BY SERVICES 
CENTS 





@ 32.6 Retailing 








* [4 8.2 Wholesaling 





Manufacturing apparel 
and household goods 


Dyeing and 
85 finishing cloth 


10s Seinting yon and 
=r 2.1 Merchandising cotton 
a4 0.7 Ginning and baling 
© 7.5 Farm production 





* PROFITS TO FARM PRODUCERS NOT INCLUDED 


BY COST ITEMS 


= CENTS 
@ 65 Profits* 


# 32.0 Other 


@ 42 Advertising 


@ 47.8 Salaries and wages 


© 75 Farm production 
° 











—Based on USDA Studies in 1939. 
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Fiery cracks between the toes? 
Look tonight! 


sii, ‘ 






Examine the skin between your toes tonight. 
When open cracks appear it means that 
Athlete’s Foot can strike. 





Absorbine Jr. helps inhibit growth of all 
the infecting fungi it can reach. 


ATHLETE’S 
FOOT 


calls for 
FAST ACTION 


Athlete’s Foot can be serious— 
but Absorbine Jr. takes care of 
your misery, fast 





® When hot summertime footwork 
causes feet to perspire and tiny 
cracks to appear between the toes, 
Athlete’s Foot fungi can get you in 
torment, even “lay you up.” 


So don’t take chances—get quick 
relief with Absorbine Jr., the No. 1 
Athlete’s Foot preparation! 


Absorbine Jr. kills all the fungi of 
Athlete’s Foot it can contact. It 
helps heal open cracks, prevent re- 
infection, and promote regrowth of 
smooth unbroken skin. 


Before it gets serious, be sure to 
get after Athlete’s Foot. Guard 
against reinfection; boil socks 15 
minutes; don’t share towels. 


Get Absorbine Jr. today. At all 
drug counters. W. F. YOUNG, INC., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Get after Athlete’s Foot 
symptoms early! That’s when 
Absorbine Jr. helps clear 
them up fastest. Takes care 
of muscular aches and pains, 
minor sunburn, nonpoison- 
ous insect bites, too. 
TO AAR or 
Guaranteed 
Good aa & 


* 
£25 soveansse BEF 


SOOTHING, REFRESHING 


ABSORBINE JR. 


America’s original relief for Athlete's Foot 


+.. and the favorite today! 


ee 





that Seamprufe has operated the 
plant in McAlester. 

“How did McAlester get this in- 
dustry?” you ask. Early in 1947, 
McAlester businessmen decided to 
form an industrial development cor- 
poration. A campaign was started 
to sell 1,000 shares of stock to local 
people at $100 a share in McAlester 
Industries, Inc. The amount was 
oversubscribed. Three years later, 
the corporation stock was increased 
to 1,650 shares, or $165,000. 


Hearing that Seamprufe was 
seeking a new location, local busi- 
ness leaders invited officials of the 
company to make McAlester head- 
quarters while they were looking 
around. The plan worked—Seam- 
prufe’s officials liked McAlester. It 
was agreed that McAlester Indus- 
tries would erect a building which 
would be leased to Seamprufe for 
a 10-year period, with an option to 
buy. When Seamprufe pays for 
the building, McAlester Industries, 
Inc., will use the capital to secure 
another industry. 

As a result of enterprise and or- 
ganized efforts in community. build- 
ing, McAlester is growing three 
times as fast as the nation. 


Building Better Communities 


Seeking to bring industry to 
Southern small towns has been an 
eye-opening and helpful experi- 
ence for many communities. This, 
for example, was the experience of 
Union City, Tenn. 

Union City had failed to secure 
an industry it was seeking. Charles 
G. Tomerlin, manager of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, asked top offi- 
cials of the company why Union 
City had not been chosen. In re- 
ply, he was given a long list of rea- 
sons—lack of recreation facilities, 
poor schools, unattractive homes, 
unpainted or otherwise unattractive 
buildings, and many others. 

Everything Manager Tomerlin 
learned was publicized in Union 
City. The people decided to im- 
prove every condition that played 
a part in their failure to get the in- 
dustry. A clean-up campaign was 
conducted; bonds were voted for 
a new high school; a new hospital 
was built; a housing project provid- 
ing for 165 homes was approved; a 
swimming pool was built; five super- 
vised playgrounds were provided. 


These investments in better liv- 
ing would have paid dividen ds 
even if no industry had come to 
Union City, but they are probably 
responsible for the fact that last 
year the American Metal Products 
Company, Detroit, selected Union 
City for a new $800,000 plant. 


“The Magic of Your Vision” 

Cooperative effort on the part of 
local people is the key to economic 
progress; just as in the varied and 
widely distributed examples cited, 
it is building needed industries and 
services throughout the South. Op- 
portunities are unlimited. As some- 
one wisely said, “You can make 








you can change it, transform it as 
| you will.” 





your community what you want it 
to be. By the magic of your vision 
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@® Anything that punctures your tube must go through 
your casing. You have the tube repaired, but what do you do about 
the FIRST hole... the one in the casing? Never neglect it! 

Punctures in casings—even small ones—suck up dirt and mois- 
ture, cause rot, result in blowouts, waste thousands of tire miles. In 
these days of having to make tire mileage stretch, it’s important to 
‘you to get all the tire service you can. 

It takes TWO holes to make a puncture... always have BOTH 
repaired. 





@ Your Bowes “Seal Fast” dealer has the finest repair 
materials . . . equipment .. . and “know how.” Take your tire 
troubles to him and be in dependable hands. 

It’s smart to get periodic tire checks. Have your Bowes Dealer 
inspect your tires thoroughly “inside and out.” When he finds trou- 
ble he will fix it and give you many added tire miles...and SAFETY. 

Drive in where you see the Bowes Emblem for Safe Tire Service 
... battery cables... oil filter cartridges ... fan belts... hose... 
spark plugs and other accessories . . . for “smoother motoring.” 


BOWES ‘SEAL FAST’’ CORP., INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
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AROUGH DAY INDOORs 





| burned my hand 
while brewing tea! 





is y) 

And that’s where 
UNGUENTINE comes in! 
a 


First Aid for Burns 

First Aid for 

“Skinjuries”’ 

1. RELIEVES 
PAIN 

2. FIGHTS © 
INFECTION 

3. PROMOTES 
NATURAL 
HEALING 


Always keep a tube handy 


UNGUENTINE 


@® PRODUCT 








AT ALL DRUGGISTS 





250 tablets 
for 79¢ 
100 for 39° 


America’s Biggest Bargain 
Now at your Drugstore 


NORWICH QUALITY 
NORWICH VALUE 


tale fr thy name 





NORWICH ASPIRIN 
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As Heard by 


With big farms growing bigger and squeezing small 
farms out, what should be done? Limit farm sizes to 
favor resident family operation? Whittle down large 
holdings by stepped-up taxes? Or allow free play to 
competitive enterprise and let the best farmers, great 
and small, survive? After you have read here the spirit- 
ed debate, we invite you to send us your own comment. 


THE EARTH IS MINE 
The earth belongs to me, and I, to her. 
She gives me all, but takes back all 
she gives. 
She is a patient, stern philosopher, 
And I admire the stoic way she lives. 
Root-pierced, plow-torn, and torn by 
bombs of war, 
She does not weep. She is no pessi- 
mist. 
She knows the answers; knows what 
we are for; 
She has the strength and purpose to 
persist. 
Though life may be cut down, new 
life springs up— 
Springs up forever in a million forms. 
She takes a deep drink from the sky, 
her cup; 
The streams, her veins, swell, and she 
laughs at storms. 
I am the earth’s. The earth be- 
longs to me. 
She holds me prisoner, yet she 
sets me free. 
She is my servant, yet I am her 


slave. 
And she is both my cradle and 
my grave. 
John D. Engle, Jr., 
Fayette County, Ky. 


Mr. Engle’s poem won third 

prize among the more than 

700 entries in our 1952 poetry 
contest. It is a good song with which 
to start this month’s discussion, for 
the same strong love of the land that 
rings through every line of it runs 
as a steady undercurrent through 
most of the mail in response to ques- 
tions we raised in these columns in 
the July issue. 


Facing up to the fact that mech- 
anization, while making in gen- 
eral for more efficient operations, 
has led to larger individual hold- 
ings and reduced the number of 
American farms, and farm families, 
by more than a million since 1920, 
we asked “Should big farms now be 
allowed to become still bigger?” 
Further, “Can the march to larger, 
fewer farms be governed? How?” 
We promised $50 for the best an- 
swer of 50 words or less. And now, 
with close to 100 of the better an- 
swers here before us, we find it hard 
to decide which one is best. Suppose, 
as you read, you pick the one you’d 
award first prize, and see how that 
squares with our editorial judge- 
ment in the end. 

Only large farms can pay the high 
costs of farming, so we shall have 
them. This means more mechaniza- 
tion, more scientific farming, more 
terraces, better organizations, fewer 
women and children in the fields, 
easier work and better living for the 
farm hands. 

But what of the end? I can’t see 
that far. J. E. Johnson, 

Montgomery County, Tex. 


Progress is the capacity to produce 
more goods with less manpower. Let 
the small landowners without suffi- 


cient capital to produce goods effi- 
ciently sell out and take other jobs. 

Carlton Bostic, 

Mason County, Ky. 


The small farm theory sounds beau- 
tiful, but why make drudges of peo- 
ple? If a man and machine can do 
the work of 10 men, use the machine, 
and let the other 9 help make them. 
That is progress. Vida Gordon, 

Hale County, Tex. 


The “crowded-out” farm families 
live better, because they are paid for 
their work. Mrs. E.-W. Cleveland, 

Fisher County, Tex. 


People without means to fertilize 
and use tractors produce third-rate 
crops; and if another 2 million of such 
poor farming families are squeezed 
out, that will mean fewer unpainted, 
unsanitary shacks in our communities. 

Mary D. Chastaine, 
Lauderdale County, Ala. 


So much, for the moment, for 
the strictly business view. The 
outcry of those who yearn for 
a place on earth of their own is all 
but religious at times in intensity: 


Moses and the Promised Land are 
symbolic of God’s promise to a worthy 
people. We Americans must prove 
ourselves worthy. We must turn from 
war industries and scarcities- back to 
the blessed land and bountiful living. 

Henry Andre, 
Iberia Parish, La. 


God in His great love will take care 
of His own and see that the small 
farmer stays. Elsie Winkle, 

Floyd County, Ga. 


I speak for the many poor people 
who need a place to call their own, 
to be rid of debt, to be independent 
and happy! L. J. Hart, 

Tangipahoa Parish, La. 


This talk of getting rid of 2 million 
farm families like disposing of cattle 
represents an idea that would be ap- 
preciated in Russia. 

Mrs. D. T. Draze, 
Forsyth County, N. C. 


Fellowship with God, Nature, and 
fellow man is far greater than money. 
Farm ownership creates a stability and 
happiness that Communism can never 
penetrate. Mrs. Herman L. Robertson, 

Guilford County, N. C. 


We should not sacrifice at the altar 
of efficiency the best things ou. coun- 
try offers—happiness and security for 
many families on small farms. 

Mrs. Margaret F. Elmer, 
Morehouse Parish, La. 


The family farm’s greatest asset is 
sons and daughters reared in real 
homes .and trained for full adult lives. 

Mrs. Elmer Diddle, 
Cooke County, Tex. 


Vhis is America! Why should a few 
“greedy guts” be allowed to grab all 
the land and make serfs of the less 
fortunate people? Mrs. W. L. Dillard, 

Allen County, Ky. 


Small farms are the prime preserv- 
ers of American initiative, freédom, 
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For PROTECTION 


Only galvanized sheets give you 
the strength of steel... the rust 
protectioa of zinc. Both are im. 
portant in providing a strong, 
sound, leak-proof roof that 
double-guards valuable crops, 
livestock and machinery against 
damage and destruction for years 
and years. It’s the first choice 
of farmers. 


For STAYABILITY 


Galvanized roofing holds at the 
nail holes .. . stays leak-proof 
and solid year after year with a 
minimum of maintenance. Farm. 
ers say it cuts down overhead 
by staying ‘‘overhead”’ — often 
for the life of the building. 


For ECONOMY 


Consider the economy of any 
roofing material with these three 
long-time cost factors in mind: 
(1) original price: (2) repair and 
upkeep; (3) years of serviceable 
life. Galvanized sheets are first 
choice of farmers because they 
know that the roof that gives 
them the longest, trouble-free 
service is the cheapest in the 
long run. 


DON’T FORGET 


Proper care pays! Material short- 
ages are limiting new construction 
and replacement. Careful mainte- 
nance of present structures is more 
essential now than ever before. 
Expanding production of zinc and 
steel means ample supplies of 
galvanized sheets with the return 
of more normal conditions. In the 
meantime, a few simple steps with 
very little labor can extend the 
useful life of your galvanized roof- 
ing. The valuable booklets de- 
scribed below will tell you how. 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Room 2627 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, send the illustrated 

booklets I have checked. * 

© Facts About Galvanized Sheets 

© List of Metallic Zine Paint Mfrs. 

© Directions for applying Galvanized Sheets 

© Repair Manual on Galvanized Roofing and 
Giaing 

0 Use Metallic Zinc Paint to Protect Metal 
Surfaces 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 
TOWN AND STATE 
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Democracy. What small farmers 


Tock in means, they will supply in 


efort and ingenuity. Lloyd Hearn, 
Martin County, Tex. 


More small farms means fewer chil- 
dren running wild with nothing better 
to do, and fewer people on relief. 

Mabel King, 
Monroe County, Miss. 


As one of the Future Farmers of 
America, I take hope in the fact that 
many big farmers started small, often 
as renters; and I say: Give us a chance 
to start and grow! Joe Alfred Bain, 

De Kalb County, Tenn. 


We must get more of the spirituality 
of the small farmer into American life, 
for America cannot endure without it. 

Dennis Bryant, 
Bibb County, Ga. 


Coming now to the question 

of laws, taxes and the like, we 

find a wide division of opin- 
jon among the Voices: 


The idea of trying to control farm 
size sounds about as American as fly- 
ing the Russian flag from the town 
hall Until we really want Democrac 
stifled, the right to farm holdings will 
have to be governed by personal abil- 
ity to obtain, expand, keep.- What 
other constitutional method is there? 

. O. Davis, 
Wayne County, Miss. 


Constitutional tax laws can be 

to halt the march to larger, 

ewer farms. Democracy means equal 
rights! Malcolm Flanagan, 
Calhoun County, Miss. 


A graduated tax on large land hold- 
ings could be — direct] 
nance low rates of interest to the little 
man buying farms and homes on long- 
time terms. Mrs. John W. Owens, 

Tate County, Miss. 


Tax reductions on small owner-oc- 
cupied farms would help. 

George H. Barr, 

Ellis County, Okla. 


Remove red tape from Farm Home 
Security loans and strengthen all agri- 
aiienal programs to help not.the few, 
but the many. Mrs. Henry Brown, 


Bell County, Tex. 


Who says the Government can’t 
limit landholdings and give the little 
man a chance? This has worked in 
Ireland and in our neighboring Mex- 


ico. Jettie Felps, 
Burnet County, Tex. 
If the Government helps small 


farmers with needed loans at medium 

interest, we need not put a bridle on 

large farmers. We need them. 
They are useful stars to gaze at. 

Mrs. Lula Cox, 

Falls County, Tex. 


The survival of the small farmer has 
to be fought for on his own merits. 
We cannot turn the clock back. It 
would be difficult to pass any legisla- 
tion practicable and fair to all sections 
of the country. 

Unite, use all means, but let’s keep 
our right to act freely. 

Mrs. U. G. Atkinson, 
Harris County, Tex. 


Smaller farms should each furnish 
something toward mechanization, and 
combine to form a unit equipped to 
compete with big operators. 

Elizabeth Ellis, 
Barnwell County, S. C. 


to fi- - 


The roots of this question 
60! strike down far into the past, 

not only of our country, but 
of all countries. ‘“‘Woe unto them,” 
cried Isaiah (5: 8), “that join house 
to house, that lay field to field. .. .” 
Land hunger is as old as history. 
Today, in our “Land of the Free,” 
mechanization and the increasing 
concentrations of capital required 
for farming sharpen the demand 
and cry for land. Laws to this end 
have been enacted in our past, and, 
in some part, enforced; so direct re- 
distribution of land by edict is not 
altogether impossible, if enough 
people want and demand it. We 
doubt if at present enough people 
would be behind it. 

At present, to judge by this round- 
up of reader opinion, more people 
would favor stepping up taxes on 
large holdings, as is done even now 
on incomes; but there does not seem 
to be an overwhelming demand even 
for this today. 

If the problem of land monopoly 
becomes constantly more acute, the 
demand for really radical measures 
to curb “Big Business” farming and 
to reapportion great acreages into 
smaller holdings could well arise to 
troublesome and even dangerous 
heights of intensity. 

One moderating influence may be 
the quick and heartening increase 
of small part-time or “roadside” 
farms the country over. Around a 
third of farms reporting income 
from the South Atlantic, East South 
Central and West South Central 
states in the 1950 census were more 
or less of this description, with non- 
agricultural income exceeding farm 
income, and the operators working 
around a quarter of their time in 
business or industry. This, of course, 
raises still other questions. “With 
3 out of 10 farmers the country 
over,” Edmund Brunner writes in a 
recent issue of Rural Sociology, “re- 
ceiving more income from nonfarm- 
ing than from farming activity, is 
the political position of the farmers 
likely to alter?” What do our read- 
ers say? 

Fifty words or so are all too few 
to take in every angle of this “large” 
vs. “small”? farm question; but what 
seems to us the best and most stimu- 
lating of all the answers our readers 
have sent in, and the winner of our 
$50 prize award, is this one: 


Successful farmers keep pace with 
a changing economy. Land capability, 
not number of acres, is the limiting 
factor which controls production. 
Proper management dictates whether 
the acres be few or many. Standards 
of living are determined by one’s abil- 
ity to achieve his wants and desires; 
not by acres alone. 
Martin Barrington, 
Shelby County, Tex. 
With close to 500 entries at 
hand for our Country Corre- 
spondents’ Contest, we turn 
now from reading letters to read- 
ing clippings. Yrs, 
Address letters to 
“Country Vices” 
Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer. 


(Q4~. 
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tomach 
UPSET ? 


Hospital Tests Prove 
Pepto-Bismol works where 
Soda and Alkalizers Fail! 


1 Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in the 
s stomach...where soda and alkalizers 
often ADD to upsets! 


2 Pepto-Bismol also helps calm distress 
# in the intestinal tract...where soda 
and alkalizers NEVER help! 


















Pepto-Bismol lines irritated stomach and intestinal 
walls with a soothing coating. Guards against acids, 
helps calm heartburn, nausea. Even controls simple 
diarrhea, without constipating! At all druggists. 








Mothers—for children’s upsets— 


your doctor can tell you the safe way 
is the best way! Give your child 
gentle, pleasant-tasting Pepto-Bismol! 


Take HOSPITAL TESTED i 


Pepto-Bismol 


=p --. and feel GOOD again! 
® A NORWICH PRODUCT ee 














Please help me out! 


He looks to you for everything—including the kind of care that’s so 
easy to give with famous Sergeant’s Dog Care Products to help you. 
There’s one for nearly every common ailment, fleas, ticks, worms, 
ear trouble. Even lack of vitamins has a ready answer in Sergeant’s 
VITAPETS (Vitamin Capsules). All products are veterinarian- 
approved—safe, quick, easy to use. Relied on by dog owners for 77 
years. FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Book, a wealth of informa- 
tion on how to feed, train and care for your dog. At 
drug or pet counters—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. L-6, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 
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PATENTED 


CORALOX 


INSULATOR 




































Help Your 
Tractor 
“Over the Hump” 
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AC Spark Plugs won’t misfire when your tractor is pulling its hardest. 
They help it “over the hump,” because they stay cleaner and more 
efficient. That’s because only AC has the patented CORALOX Insulator 
—the greatest spark plug improvement in over 40 years. 


Here are some of CORALOX’s advantages over all previous insulators: 


e better electrical insulation 
e longer spark plug life 


e wider heat range @ greater strength 
@ greater resistance to fouling 


AC Spark Plugs are original factory equipment on more new cars and 
trucks than any other make of plug. They are so rugged—so sure-firing 
—so long-lived—that they give superior service in car, truck or tractor. 





AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION fem] GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 













Laws and Language of Bees 


By A. B. KENNERLY 





Research by bee 
experts reveals bees 

have their own 
civilization. A sign 






language and telling 
time are part of 
their culture. 


N a hot summer day, 

a specialist in beekeep- 
ing placed a few spoonfuls 
of honey in a saucer out in 
the open. Then he sat back 
and waited for a scout bee 
to locate the honey. All 
day he waited, and the 
next. On the third day, a 
lone bee swooped down to 
the saucer, tested the hon- 
ey, and made a beeline for 
its hive. 

In several minutes other 
bees found the honey. Then scores 
kept coming until they had carried 
off the last drop. The first lone bee 
had somehow conveyed a message 
to waiting bees at the hive, not only 
the direction of the source of honey, 
but the distance, also! 


Beekeepers have known for many 
years that bees had a method of in- 
dicating to other bees the direction 
of a field where nectar had begun 
to flow. But it was not until recent 
years that they learned just how it 
was done. The fluttering motion a 
scout bee goes through when it re- 
turns to the hive is known as the 
dance of the bees. 


The scout bee, which has been 
out seeking new sources of honey, 
goes into the hive and onto a comb. 
She passes a little taste of the new- 
found nectar to other worker bees, 
then she goes into her dance. If 
she dances and prances in a line 
toward the top of the comb, she 
conveys the message that the source 
of nectar is toward the sun. If she 
starts at the top of the comb and 
goes toward the bottom, she indi- 
cates the source is directly opposite 
the sun. Going across the comb to 
the right means the honey is to the 
right of the sun when the bees leave 
the colony. A 20-degree angle to 
the right from the direction of the 
sun is indicated by the bee’s taking 
an upward course on the comb and 
20 degrees to the right from ver- 
tical course. 


Suppose it is a cloudy day. 
Somehow, the bees have a way of 
knowing the position of the sun at 
a given time of day. Experiments 
have shpwn that honey placed in a 
saucer between 10 and 12 o'clock 
each day soon finds bees coming to 
the saucer at that time and no oth- 
er. How they tell the time of day 
hasn’t as yet been discovered by 
ignorant mankind. 

The distance to the hive is in- 


Smoke makes bees gentle, easy to handle, 
When they encounter smoke an ancient fear 
of fires causes them to gorge themselves with 
honey to rebuild their hive if necessary, Filled 
with honey, they are less likely to sting. Bees 
bringing in nectar are less likely to sting 
than idle bees waiting for nectar flow to start, 






























dicated roughly by the number of 
turns a bee makes in performing its 
dance. A couple of turns means the 
source of honey is nearby. Nine or 
10 turns mean the source of honey 
is something around 3 miles, 


The familiar honeycomb is a mar- 
vel in construction. It is so thin that 
from 3,000 to 4,000 of the walls 
must be laid side by side to make 
l1-inch thickness. It is so weak that 
the cell can easily be crushed by 
the smallest child, yet so strong that 
tons of honey can be stored in the 
tiny cells without injury to them, 

The comb is constructed of wax 
from glands on the under side of 
the body of the bee. There is no 
agreement as to the amount of 
honey required to make a pound of 
wax for comb building, but author- 
ities vary the amount from 5 to 15 
pounds. Each cell in the comb is 
built with six sides. For the most 
part, cells are exactly the same size. 
Variations come when the bees 
build drone cells, which are some- 
what larger. 


For the first two weeks after the 
young bees emerge, they spend all 
of the time in the hive. But they 
are not idle. The first duty of the 
worker bee is to feed the young 
larvae. Then they begin packing 
polien which has been brought in 
by the mature worker bees into 
cells. Comb cleaning and repairing 
take up some of their time. They 
fan their wings to keep air moving 
through the colony to ripen 
honey. They also work hard at 
comb building. 

The average life of the bee dut- 
ing the working season is about si 
weeks, but they will sneak off fora 
rest occasionally. They do this by 
crawling into cells and sleeping. 

a half hour or so. The only time 
hive members do not take time: 

to rest is when they are getting 
stolen sweets. Bees become vicious 
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EZEE— 


Registered Trademark 























© 1952, EZEE FLOW CORP. 


the “World's Seat’ 


FERTILIZER SPREADER 


AND SEEDER 


Backed by the famous EZEE FLOW 
GUARANTEE “Ezee Flow will spread 
ANY Fertilizer in ANY* amount...or 
money back!” (*10 to 5,000 Ibs. per acre) 


That's why moré farmers choose EZEE 
FLOW than any other spreader. 


Save Up te 50% 


Write for Free 28 Page Picture Book- 
let “How to Save Money on Fertilizing 
and Seeding” that illustrates and tells 
how you can save up to 50% on all 
your fertilizing and seeding operations. 


EZEE FLOW Corporation, Dept. PF-9 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 














SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in 
the CLASSIFIED ADS. 













































GRIND GRAIN 
CHOP ENSILAGE 


~ FILL SILOS 


faster and 
with the 


easier J 


WETMORE 
HAMMER MILL 


Your best long-time 
mill investment is a 
Wetmore. Here’s a 
mill that grinds grain 
to any fineness . 

chops hay and rough- 
age when it’s wet or 
dry . . . fills silos. 
Available in 3 sizes. 












































































































See your near- 
est Wetmore 
dealer or 
write to: 


WETMORE 


TULVERIZER & MACH'Y CO. 
INKAWA, OKLAHOMA 





when they start robbing, and will © 


fight most anything that comes 
along. They gain entrance to a 
weak colony by any openings they 
can find, and soon overpower the 
bees that are trying to defend their 
golden treasure. Whole colonies 
have been emptied of their honey 
by such aggressive robbers, and, as 
a result, are left to starve. 
Ordinarily, an average strong 
colony can protect itself against 
robber bees. Several guards are sta- 
tioned at the entrance at all times 
to challenge any marauders which 
might try to enter. A worker bee 
from another colony will not be al- 
lowed to enter some other colony. 
However, a drone, which does no 
work can enter any colony he 
pleases and can sup from the hard- 
earned stores as he will. But let the 
honey flow cease, and the drone is 
driven unmercifully from the hive. 
After trying vainly to get back into 
the hive, he flies off and dies from 
starvation. This generally occurs in 
the fall. Drones are never permit- 
ted to pass the winter in the hive. 
They are driven out to die. This is 
their fate, which seems to be the 
inexorable law of nature. 


Poke Greens From Seed 


sa) ~LIKE poke greens. I know you 

can grow new plants from old 
crowns, and am wondering if it can 
be grown by seed?” 


Yes, it can. Workers at the Ar- 
kansas Experiment Station have 
done considerable work with seed 
from wild plants. Studies indicate 
that it can be planted in either fall 
or spring. It may be handled as an 
annual or a perennial. As an an- 
nual, it may be handled much like 
mustard or turnip greens, though it, 
so far, doesn’t seem to respond to 
fertilizers as uniformly as do our 
cultivated greens. Nitrogen alone 
has given as high yields as any com- 
plete fertilizer. 

Worst trouble seems to be germ- 
ination of the seed. To overcome 
this, treat seed in concentrated sul- 
furic acid 7% minutes, then thor- 
oughly rinse in running water to re- 
move all acid. Spread seed to per- 
mit rapid surface drying before 
planting. Eighty-five per cent germ- 
ination has been obtained in 14 
days after planting was done this 
way. Only 1 per cent of nontreated 
seed germinated. 


Leading Cotton States 


“BAR HAT were the principal cot- 
ton-growing states in 1951?” 
Texas and California led,’ with 
Mississippi and Arkansas next. 
Here is the entire list and number 
of bales: 


Number 
Rank State Bales 
i, ee 4,061,000 
Dy TIER snticctecossecects 1,765,000 
a 1,608,000 
i MII, | sicctiingieccenuscids 1,249,000 
IE strtaccecsigiicvsives 931,000 
ee 909,000 
7. South Carolina .......... 871,000 
Oy I Bh cascdodicenvesieci 803,000 
Re AE 
10. North Carolina............ 
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How to solve your farm 
lubrication problems... 


GET GULF’S BIG 3 





1. New GULFPRIDE H.D. 


The High Detergency Oil for Farm Use 


© Keeps engines clean. 

e Fights corrosion and rust. 

e Reduces engine wear. 

e Designed for use in all farm 
engines — Diesel, stationary or 
otherwise — passenger cars, 
trucks, tractors. 





2 New, linproved 


= Guif All-Purpos 
Farm Grease 


The Grease of Many Uses 


e Buy only one grease. 

e Smaller investment in equipment. 

e Eliminates need for more than 
one grease gun or more than one 
grease. 

e Used for all bearings lubricated 
through pressure fittings or grease 
cups, for water pumps or wheel 
bearings. 

e Adequate body in hot weather. 

e Satisfactory pumpability in cold 
weather. 

e Good rust-preventive qualities. 

e An all-season grease. 


Thrifty Farmers 
GO GULF . 


Gulf Farm Aids, Dept. A-29, Room 1509 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Send for your FREE new GULF Farm Tractor Guide. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 


World’s Finest Motor Oil 


e Minimizes clogged oil rings and 
oil pump screens. 

e A qualified heavy duty Diesel en- 
gine oil. 

@ Developed in 14,000,000 miles 
of fleet tests over a period of 
314 years. 






3 Gulf - 
= Multi-Purpose 
Gear Lubricant “ 


e Excellent for all conventional trans- 
missions and differentials, on trucks, 
passenger cars, and tractors. 

@ Viscosity available for any temper- 
ature range. 


Ask for GULF’S BIG 3... 
your biggest farm 
lubrication value 


Ask your Gulf supplier for Gulf Farm 
Tires and Batteries, Gulf Livestock 
Spray, Gulf No-Nox or Good Gulf Gas- 
oline, or Gulflube, the famous economy 
oil in the handy 5-gallon can. 











R.F.D. No. Town 
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: They Built Our 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


Photos by John McKinney 














The foyer is the prettiest spot in the house, according to Mr. Free. 
Here you see the Free family on the way to Sunday school and church, 





FE ae 


The well built cabinets above the automatic washing machine 
and drier hold soap, starch, and other laundry supplies. 





Young Phillip likes his own private bathtub, lo- 
cated between the kitchen and breakfast room. 
The sink will one day be replaced by a dish- 
washer. Mrs. Free has another sink in the kitchen. 
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Mr. McKinney and Miss Cantrell visited the 
Tom Frees in their Southern colonial two-story home, 
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built from our own blueprint. 


lonial home in buff brick,” re- 

marked Mrs. Tom Free, Lincoln 
County, Ark. “When I saw the picture 
and floor plan of The Progressive Farm- 
er’s two-story house in the May 1950 is- 
sue, I knew that was it. » 

“At least once a month I entertain a 
large group of people with an informal 
tea. So, naturally, I was impressed with 
the large living and dining room,” ex- 
plained Bernice as we sat in front of the 
black marble fireplace. This fireplace is 
not only a thing of real beauty, but with 
the help of a Heatolator, it heats the living 
room most efficiently. 

Bernice felt that her Louis XV dining 
room furniture called for wainscoting. So 
she chose eighteenth century panels. All 
of this furnished a charming setting for 
her Apple Blossom china, Old Lace silver, 
and Sonata crystal. 

“We especially like the large closets all 
over the house,” beamed our hostess. 
“When the doors open, a light comes on, 
making everything inside clearly visible. 

“In our section of Arkansas, a dry base- 
ment is next to impossible,” explained 
Tom, “so we omitted the basement and 
installed the hot water heater in the clean- 
ing closet. We added a closet where the 
basement stairs were indicated. This be- 


| HAD always wanted a Southern co- 





came our cleaning closet,” he continued. 

“What do you like most about your 
kitchen?” I asked Bernice. 

“Of course, I like my new electrical 
equipment and my cabinets,” she replied. 
“But I believe, better than anything else, 
I like the lighting. I not only have good 
natural light, but also well placed lighting 
fixtures. I find that when I have adequate 
light, I don’t tire so easily.” 

Her kitchen is indeed a dream with its 
wall linoleum in light yellow, forming a 
background for her white cabinets. Easily 
cleaned inlaid linoleum has a yellow back- 
ground with bits of blue, red, and gray. 

Our plans specified a dishwasher be- 
tween the breakfast room and the kitchen. 
Since Tom and Bernice were not ready to 
buy a dishwasher, they simply installed 
a sink there. That area is useful for ar- 
ranging flowers and for bathing little Phil- 
lip. A wall cabinet above and to the right 
holds all necessary supplies for this ritual, 

Mrs. Free, a home economics graduate 
from the University of Arkansas, realized 
the importance of having enough conven- 
ience outlets to take care of her present 
electrical appliances, as well as any she 
might buy in the future. By actual count, 
the Frees have 130 outlets and 15 circuits! 

The Frees began building the house in 
January 1951, and moved into it in June 

of the same year. That was a busy 
six months for Tom. In addition to 
his own 260-acre farm, he also op- 
erated his father’s 2,000 acres and 
managed to be around the new 
house to check everything. 

“We will probably be 10 years 
getting everything as we want it,” 
continued this farmer. 

“Our 10-year plan includes the 
addition of iron grillwork at the en- 
trance, shutters, a garage, installa- 
tion of a bath for master bedroom, 
and a dishwasher.” 


a . 7 ——) 


Floor plans of our two-story 
Colonial House No. 7 are 
shown in our House Plan 
Booklet, 15 cents. Blueprints 
sell for $2 for the first copy 
and $1 for each additional 
copy. Order booklet and blue- 
print from Home Depart 
ment, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Get Ready for 
Lower Beef Prices 






High prices or low, the Southern beef producer is in a fa- 
vored position. A representative of America’s foremost farm 
management service answers our questions on market con- 
ditions and gives sound advice on how to be ready for them. 


By JOHN R. BICKERS 


Doane Agricultural Service 


fp EEF prices have dropped some 
here of late. How do you ex- 
plain this?” 


It's simply the old, old law of 
supply and demand at work. There 
were 88 million cattle on farms the 
first of this year, and another 2 mil- 
lion will be added before 1958. 
More cattle mean more beef. The 
butcher just can’t sell Mrs. House- 
wife two roasts—at the same price 
per pound he’s getting for one. An 
all-out war or a big inflation boom 
could change the picture. 


In the past, ups and downs in 
cattle numbers have taken place 
over a fairly regular period of years 
-around 15 from peak to peak. 
When there aren't many cattle, 
prices go up. Then farmers hold 
off breeding stock from slaughter 
to build up herds. This forces 
prices higher until some of the 
cattle held +ack start to market. 
Then prices begin to weaken. More 
cattle are pushed to market, prices 
get worse, and herd liquidation be- 
gins. We are now at the point 
where more cattle will start to mar- 
ket and prices work lower. 


This doesn’t mean cattle numbers 
will start down this year. It takes 
a while for the full effect of lower 
prices to be felt. The decline in 
actual numbers probably won't be- 
gin until around 1955—unless we 
have a big drouth or feed shortage 
before then. 


“You've been speaking for the 
whole country. Now what about 
the South?” 


Pricewise, it will be much the 
same in the South. You can expect 
lower prices this year for all cattle 
you have to sell. Numbers may not 
go down as far, nor stay down as 
long, in Southern regions as in other 
parts of the U. S. There is a strong 
uptrend in cattle numbers that will 
help to offset effects of the cycle. 
(See our chart.) 

Since 1949, cattle numbers in the 
U. S. have increased 29 per cent. 
In the Southeast, West Virginia, 
Virginia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 
numbers have increased 42 per cent 
during that period. In the South 
Central section, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana, cattle are up 47 per 
cent. Reasons behind this trend are: 

1. Increased and improved grass- 
land acreage. 

2. Growing shortage of labor to 
handle dairying and row crops. 

3. Improving markets and roads. 

We look for this trend to con- 
tinue. Grass is the big reason. In- 
crease in Southern grasslands from 
1945 to 1950 is estimated at near 
20 per cent. These grasslands won't 
be worth much if they aren’t used. 
One of the best ways to use them 
will be with beef cattle. 

(Continued on page 72) 


Cattle in the South—More Coming 


South Carolina Extension Service. 
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HOW WOULD You 


Tl Si 


A TENNESEAL V-DRAIN ROOF? 


Douse it with rain? 


Tenneseal Steel Roofing Sheets have been 
so expertly designed, with Tension Curve, 
Pressure Lip, Triple Cross Crimp and V- 
Drain, that they fit together perfectly to 
form a snug, leak-proof blanket that sheds 
the hardest, most penetrating rain. Live- 
stock, crops and machinery are safe from 
rain under a Tenneseal V-Drain Roof. 





Attack it with fire and lightning? 












Because Tenneseal Roofing Sheets are steel, 
they have the rigidity needed to withstand 
the pressures of high winds. And steel, too, 
gives Tenneseal the ruggedness to resist 
damage from hailstones. 





= 


Heavy galvanizing on Tenneseal Roofing 
adds years of extra service to the natu- 
rally long life of steel. Actual service rec- 
ords vary with the atmospheric conditions 
in different localities, but users in all parts 
of the South praise the life span of Tenne- 
seal V-Drain Roofing. 























Add up its years of service? 






Tenneseal Roofing gives the resistance of steel 


to the danger of damage from fire . . 


. and 


when properly grounded, assures unrivalled 


protection from lightning. 


A Tenneseal Roofing Sheet has more than 
enough strength to bear the weight of a man. 
That’s why Tenneseal Roofing can be applied 
to nailing strips, eliminating the need, the cost 


and the time for building a solid deck. 








mo 


The cost of a Tenneseal V-Drain Steel Roof, 
installed, is practically the same as for ordi- 


nary steel roofing, and far less than for most 
other types of metal roofing. Tenneseal re- 
quires no special care. Installation and main- 
tenance costs are negligible. The long life of 
Tenneseal Roofing makes its annual cost 


very low .. 
farmer can make. 


We are using every effort to keep your U-S-S Dealer supplied with Tenneseal 


. one of the best investments a 


V-Drain Roofing. If he happens to be out of stock temporarily, keep in touch 
with him. He’ll soon be able to supply the Tenneseal Steel Roofing you want. 


U-S‘S TENNESEAL V-Brain ROOFING 
U-S‘S AMERICAN FENCE 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
Fairfield, Alabama 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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You can’t boost yields or increase your income by betting against 
successful experience. More and more farmers agree that it takes 
inoculation to get the most from legumes. And most of them are 
using NITRAGIN. They know from experience that it gets results. 
Even if you plant chemically treated legume seed—remember, you 
must always inoculate to get full nitrogen benefits for your crops and 
soils. When you buy legume seed, remind your dealer you want 
NITRAGIN, the inoculant in the orange-colored can, 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
3125 W. CUSTER ST. © MILWAUKEE 9, WISCONSIN 





Advertised products sometimes cost a little more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trademark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and often more economical. 








“BC tasters 


gre NOTHING BETTER OR FASTER 
AND 100 FOR HEADACHE RELIEF 


Quick-dissolving ‘BC’ Headache Tablets provide 
excra-fast relief for headaches, neuralgic pains, minor 
muscular aches and functional periodic pains. “BC” 
is a special combination of several world famous 
peagey Aan ingredients. Try ‘BC’ Headache Tab- 
ets or Powders. today. ‘“‘BC’’ Powders 10c & 25c. 
“BC” Tablets 10c, 25c and bottles of 50 & 100. 












HEADACHES 
NEURALGIC PAINS 
MUSCULAR ACHES 
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Get Ready for Lower Beef Prices 


(Continued from page 71) 


“Is it a good time to get in, or to 
get out, of the beef business?” 

It’s a good time to look ahead. 
As prices work lower this fall and 
through the next few years, many 
farmers will sell out. If you're 
thinking about adding beef cattle, 
this will be a good time to look for 
bargains. The best buys will come 
in the fall. 

A safe approach is to start small, 
keep cash outlay low, and build up 
a herd with home-grown heifers. 
Then, when liquidation is complete, 
and supplies of beef are small, you 
will have low-cost stock for sale 
when demand is good and prices 
are going up. 

If you already have a herd, plan 
to stay with it. No farmer ever 
made a decent living by jumping in 
and out of production every time 
prices change. You just can’t out- 
guess them. Money can be made 
even with the com- 
ing downturn in 
prices. This is a 
good year to cull 
your herd closely, 
like you’ve always 
wanted to. Look, 
also, for ways to 
keep costs down. 

Two big items 
are important when 
cattle prices are de- 
clining: 

1. Make full use 
of the South’s nat- 
ural advantage by 
building around 
grass, and especially winter pasture. 

2. Avoid a program that means 
carrying over high-priced animals 
into a period of declining prices. 

A cow and calf herd is an ideal 
way to grow into the beef business. 
You won't be paying $35 a hun- 
dred for calves to sell at $30. You'll 
be selling low-cost calves the same 
year they are- produced. 

Kentucky and Tennessee have 
developed programs aimed at mar- 
keting fat calves right off the cow 
at 500 pounds and above. To make 
profits from this program, you must 
head the calves to market when 
roughage supplies start playing out. 
Pastures can be extended with sup- 
plemental grazing and grass silage. 

Cow and calf herds fit in well 
with almost any kind of farming 
operation. If you're growing cotton, 
tobacco, or other high labor-re- 
quirement crops, this won't inter- 
fere. Most of the work comes at 
calving time, after the crop is out 
of the way. If you're raising grain, 
calves might be a good market for 
some of it if grain prices go down. 


“Under the kind of program you 
have outlined, when are the best 
times to sell?” 


You'll want to plan your market- 
ing program to get calves sold as 
early as possible. This helps two 
ways: 1) You hit a higher market in 
June and July than October or No- 
vember, and 2) your grass gets a 
chance to build up a little reserve to 





“First day of school... 
what a relief!” 





carry cows through the hot part of 
summer and into winter. 

Cows need good roughage from 
November until spring. Silage, hay, 
or wittter pasture is excellent. If 
forage gets short or is of poor qual- 
ity, feed some protein supplement. 
Remember, however, the more 
grain you have to feed cows, the 
less profit you are going to make, 
It is a good idea to always have a 
60- to 90-day emergency reserve of 
silage, hay, or other good quality 
roughage available in case of sum- 
mer drouth or winterkill. 

The next best program to a cow 
herd for using grass is with grass- 
fed steers. Plan to buy when prices 
are down in fall, and sell in mid- 
summer. This way you'll miss some 
effects of the down shift in prices, 
It’s not as safe a program as the 
cow herd, but can still be profitable, 

Key to this program is thin cattle 
and cheap grass gains. Big-boned, 
leggy animals in 
very thin condition 
— two - year - olds 
weighing 700 to 
900 pounds are 
good buys. They 
may even lose some 
weight during win- 
ter. When they hit 
grass in the spring, 
they start coming, 
right on up to mar- 
kettime. Gains of 
350 and 400 pounds 
from pasture aren't 
unusual. They may 
have to be sold ata 
terminal market to bring full price. 
Local butchers generally do not like 
this big stuff. 

Aiming steers at the summer 
market means you can get in ahead 
of western cattle. It also means 
you'll get steers off of pasture be- 
fore it dries up. This gives grass 
a chance to build up again for the 
winter stocking period. Always 
head your steers to market when 
they are fattest. Don’t wait until 
they stop gaining because of dry 
pastures, and don’t use any grain. 


“What about the long-time fu- 
ture for cattle?” 

Upper limits of beef cattle pro- 
duction in the nation are pretty 
much determined by the amount of 
available grazing. Harold Breimyer, 
USDA economist, believes most of 
the future potential lies in the 
South. W. M. Myers of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agr- 
cultural Engineering, USDA, esti- 
mates cattle production in the South 
alone could more than double pres- 
ent U. S. beef production. With 
nearly 40 million acres of Southem 
grassland yet to be improved, this 
is clearly possible. 

It adds up to this—the South’s big 
advantage in livestock production 
lies in its ability to produce g 
roughage and large quantities of it. 
We can’t compete with Com Belt 
farmers in the feedlot—and we dont 
want to. There are fewer risks in 
a grass program than in a feedlot 
program, anyway. 
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‘ “Where Growers and 





Buyers Get Together 


Georgia used foresight and imagination plan- 
ning her vast system of state Farmers’ Mar- 


kets. It means more money for farmers—and 


more good produce for grocers and consumers. 


By B. H. McLARTY 


EORGIA’S system of sstate- 

owned Farmers’ Markets was 
started in 1936 on faith, hope, and 
credit. The legislature authorized 
creation of a marketing system, but 
neglected to appropriate funds to 
get the program started. 

Armed with the necessary au- 
thority, State Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture Tom Linder leased a va- 
cant lot near the State Capitol in 
Atlanta, and rented space in a non- 
existent building to food and pro- 
duce brokers. With the advance 
rents and some borrowed money he 
had enough cash to get the first 
market building. 

Farmers soon found there was a 
central place in Georgia where they 
could always find some kind of a 
buyer, and truck farming in Geor- 
gia was on its way. 


From the first, on dull days when 
the Atlanta market was full of sell- 
ers and there weren’t many buyers 
around, Commissioner Linder 
would pick up his telephone and 
call long distance until he found a 
buyer in Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chica- 
go, or Philadelphia who needed 
what Georgia had to sell. Many buy- 
ers Commissioner Linder called in 
the early days are 
constantly buying 
produce on the var- 
ious Georgia mar- 
kets today. cake 

In 1951 more 
than $60 million 
worth of produce 
was sold on the 29 
state Farmers’ Markets, owned by 
the state and operated by the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

At the large terminal market in 
Atlanta, sales of nearly $40 million 
were recorded during 1951. This 
market serves as a center for all 
other state markets. Incoming 
trucks and cars bring in vegetables 
from the smaller markets and fields 
all over Georgia. The Atlanta mar- 
ket is the central point for truckers 
from many places in the Southeast. 
During the year, trucks from every 
state in the nation visit it. 


many 


It covers 18 acres, and during the 
tush season, although a new market 
was built in 1942, it is not large 
enough to accommodate all trucks, 
and drivers have to wait their turn 
for parking space. 

Other State markets have been 

It at points where certain pro- 

lice crops have been developed. 
or instance, seasonal markets at 
Glennville and Pelham are operated 
to handle the heavy yield of toma- 


Cancel the Candles! 
By S. Omar Barker 


Since candles on my birthday 


I think hereafter I'll just take 
The kind that hasn’t any! 


toes grown in southeast and south- 
west Georgia. Moultrie, Valdosta, 
and Thomasville, three of the older 
markets in the system, operate the 
year-round and sell several million 
dollars’ worth of cabbage, beans, to- 
matoes, garden peas, and almost all 
vegetables. Cordele is the state’s 
watermelon, sweet potato, and pe- 
can market center; Vidalia is the 
southeast’s leading Bermuda onion 
market; Jesup is noted as the state’s 
major green corn market; and on- 
ions and cucumbers are big items 
on the Hazlehurst market. 


Nashville, Tifton, Camellia, and 
Leesburg are fast-growing new 
South Georgia markets. Waynes- 
boro, Athens, and Thomson, which 
serve farmers in east Georgia, are 
classed as seasonal-feeder markets. 
In the extreme northeast, at Dillard, 
a new market was opened last sum- 
mer where a large volume of moun- 
tain-valley beans, cabbage, and ap- 
ples are grown. In the northwest, at 
Rome, a market was built two years 
ago to serve farmers growing a va- 
riety of mountain produce. 

Terminal markets in the larger 
cities are open year-round, seven 
days per week, 24 hours per day, 
and do a brisk trade 
in out-of-state 
products as well as 
Georgia - grown 
vegetables and 


Have passed from few to fruits. Terminal 


markets are in At- 
lanta, Macon, Co- 
lumbus, and Au- 
gusta. At Macon, 1951 sales were 
over $4 million. It is the only mar- 
ket in the system with both retail 
and wholesale departments. In Co- 
lumbus, sales reached $5 million in 
1951, its third year. Augusta oper- 
ated the first year in 1951 with sales 
of more than $1% million. A new 20- 
acre terminal market is being built 
at Savannah. 


The same year the Atlanta mar- 
ket was built, a market was opened 
in Macon and at several South Geor- 
gia points including Thomasville. 
These early markets outside Atlanta 
were built by local subscription, by 
civic clubs, and by cities and coun- 
ties, and leased to the state for $1 a 
year with an option to buy. These 
markets were later bought as rents 
came in for units built on the mar- 
kets. As the system expanded, more 
merchants’ buildings were con- 
structed on terminal markets and 
larger rural markets. Units in these 
buildings were rented to produce 


(Continued on page 72B) 





For only a few dollars this Myers “HN” 
Ejecto water system can be changed from a 
shallow well (20 foot maximum) to a deep 
well system. One simple connection puts into 
operation a device that allows the Myers 
“HN” Ejecto pump to bring water up from 
as deep as 120 feet . . . and deliver it under 
steady pressure. 


This means the water table on your farm 
can fluctuate as much as 100 feet without 
your having to worry about your water supply 
or a new water system. You can also move 
your Myers “HN” Ejecto from one place to 
another even though conditions differ. 


Talk your water problems over with your 
Myers dealer. Let him protect you against 
short-term drouths and long-term declining 
water tables. He'll recommend the right 
Myers water system for your conditions. 
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THE F, E. MYERS & BRO. CO, 
106 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 


Send catalogs as checked and dealer's name 
(0 Water Systems 
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Myers Bulld 
Well System. 
and 1000 gallo 


Myers self-oil 
system. Double 
tribute power loc 
nate side thru: 
strain for smooth 
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Myers Deepli 
ates in wells of 
Completely auto lubri- 
cation required. belts, 
pulleys, cylinde to re- 
quire service. 
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feet. 


() Water Softeners 





Town. 





County 


State 
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COMFORT 


be Youve 
jae hed before / 


Like walking on a pillow! Farmers 
everywhere are switching to this new super 
comfort shoe with the special innersole that 
absorbs work shock. It cushions every step 
you take! And this shoe’s really built for 
farm wear. Its one-piece Freemold back 
fits like a glove...has no seams to 
rip or rub your heels, ankles! 
It has a sturdy, non-slip Cork 
outer sole and genuine Cow- 
hide leather upper... retanned 
to resist barnyard acids. Insist 
on Star Brand Cush-N-Bilts 
for extra comfort, longer wear! 






























Extra soft, resilient sponge rubber 
insoles covered with smooth leather 
to give superb, lasting comfort! 


Fine Goodyear Welt Construction 


This is only one of , 
many Star Brand styles SS 
. +» there’s one to fit 
your particular job! 


UG Wt ods os a cee 
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For nearest dealer, write: Roberts, Johnson & Rand, DIV. OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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A Rotary Power 
Lawn Mowers 


Homko will be the topic of your conversation too 
when you discover how smoothly and evenly it 
cuts...with so little effort from you. They're 

really fun to operate...easy to maneuver, 
and even tough weeds and sloping 
terraces are no match for Homko’s 
whirling rotary blade. See . . . try, 
the new Homkeo lightweight 
rotary power mower, the 
mower that's built for 
years of dependable, 
trouble free 
service. 
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Trims closely around hard 
to cut flower beds, 
trees and shrubs 
with ease. 


Extremely well guarded, 
lighter in weight 
than most hand 
mowers. ‘ ~ 


’ 


Direct drive airfoil shaped 
blade straightens grass 
then cuts smoothly 
and evenly. 
A 

"al 


i intel aia 
The Homko line includes 
reel and rotary type power 


mowers with cutting 
widths from 16” to 30” 


Cutting heights 
adjustable from 
1” to 244" 


{ 
















Western Tool & Stamping Co. 





Where Growers and Buyers Get Together 


(Continued from page 72A) 


buyers. This program increased the 
number of buyers on the markets 
and brought in revenue to build 
more markets. 


In 1942 the Georgia General As- 
sembly appropriated first money for 
constructing markets. In 1944 the 
State Department of Agriculture 
began a 10-year program to place 
farmers’ markets in any section of 
the state where the people showed 
themselves willing and able to sup- 
ply produce that brokers are eager 
to buy. The legislature has appro- 
priated annually the past three 
years $500,000 for further develop- 
ment of the 10-year market plan. 


The state makes no money on the 
Farmers’ Markets. Commissioner 
Linder considers it a good year 
when he breaks even on operating 
expenses. But the markets have pro- 
vided places where farmers are cer- 
tain they can find a buyer, and have 
helped break the strangle hold cot- 
ton once had on the Georgia agri- 
cultural picture. 

Gross sales from the first-year op- 
eration of Farmers’ Markets were 
around $500,000. In 1937, they had 
climbed to more than $800,000, 
Sales in 1950 jumped to $50 million. 
In 1951, even with lower prices for 
most produce, sales passed $60 mil- 
lion. Gross sales for 1952 are esti- 
mated at $65 million. Total sales 
from all markets from 1941 to 1951 
were nearly $363 million. Farmers 
market their own produce through- 
out the nation. Teletypes are used 
on the larger markets to provide 
daily prices, and managers at small- 
er markets get these prices over 
telephones from larger markets. 

No fee is charged farmers selling 
on grower markets, but a parking 
fee is charged all trucks at the larger 
terminal markets. Produce prices 
are largely governed locally by the 
old law of supply and demand. 


On markets where auction sales 
are held, farmers have the privilege 
of rejecting the highest prices. 

The markets in theory pay for 
themselves out of rentals from deal- 
ers and parking fees, although no 
parking fees are charged at grower 
or feeder markets. Operating ex- 


penses for the entire system in 1959 
were $186,758, but income amount. 
ed to only $164,267. Markets could 
operate in the black immediately by 
raising fees and charges, but Com. 
missioner Linder feels that any at. 
tempt to raise the cost of doing busj. 
ness will eventually hurt. 


Each market is headed by a mar. 
ket manager, an appointee of Mr, 
Linder. He also appoints the rest 
of the staff down to and including 
the janitor. Terminal markets are g 
sea of sheds and merchants’ build. 
ings covering several acres of land, 
as are several of the fast-growing 
rural markets. On terminal markets, 
truckers arrive hourly with loads of 
produce to sell from feeder markets 
or direct from the Georgia farms, or 
from out of state. The driver checks 
with the manager’s office for a list 
of prospective buyers, and often, if 
the produce warrants such action, 
someone in the manager’s office an- 
nounces over the loud-speaker sys. 
tem that a certain volume of, say, 
South Georgia beans has arrived on 
the market and asks that buyers 
check with the office. This system is 
practiced on seasonal markets ex- 
cept where auctions are conducted, 

Auction sales are conducted daily 
on several of the larger rural mar- 
kets, at Thomasville, Moultrie, Val- 
dosta, Pelham, Nashville, and 
Glennville. This system is operated 
for pecan sales at Cordele, Lees- 
burg, Thomasville, and Glennville, 


Representatives from practically 
every state in the nation and some 
foreign countries come to study the 
Georgia Farmers’ Markets. During 
the past few months Georgia’s com- 
missioner has received support from 
commissioners of agriculture in 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and other states for his plan 
to establish a mammoth Farmers’ 
Market near Washington, D. C, 
where farmers from Georgia and 
other Southeastern states may sell 
fresh vegetables and fruits direct 
from the farm. 

Last June, commissioners of ag- 
riculture from 13 Southern states 
were guests of Commissioner Lin- 
der on a tour of the Georgia Farm- 
ers’ Markets. 


Build in Fire Stops 
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Good construction for fire 
stoppage at floor level. 


HEN a frame building catches 
fire, rate of burning depends 
largely upon methods of construc- 
tion used. Many fires start in the 
basement. In the usual frame 
house, flues are formed between 





studs and sheathing. Fire can be 
retarded by use of fire stops 
all walls at foundation line, be 
tween floor levels, and at roof line. 
Many fires result from poor chim- 
ney construction. The safest meth- 
od is to line chimney with a clay 
flue liner. Chimneys should not be 
built upon a wood or other com 
bustible support, but should be cat 
ried down to a masonry foundation. 
No woodwork should be built into 
or in contact with the chimney. 
Headers and trimmers arou® 
chimney should be separated from 
chimney with asbestos or 0@ 
noncombustible insulating mat 


R. H. Driftmiet 
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{T'S FREE - 100 PAGES «- 200 PICTURES 


STATE TRAVEL BuREAU 
ROOM 66 


Please send my free ‘‘Variety Vacationland:’ 


NAME 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 





PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS 





city ZONE 





STATE 








ADVERTISERS using out columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 
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HAY + SILAGE 
GRAVEL 


let your 
TRUCK do the work 


The engine does the work when you have an 
Anthony Hydraulic LO-DUMPER Farm Hoist 
on your truck. A simple low-cost way to make a 
dump truck out of your own platform, = or 


body. Use it for a 1001 hauli d 
ing jobs around the farm. ide ollasne haul. 
ing. Automatic Latch’’ permits hauling 
» implements, etc., safely. 
Has lowest win ating poishe oe warkiog with 
outlasi . Fits 
farm body —any — truc! its any 
FREE! SEND’ FOR “A DOZEN NEW 
WAYS" TO USE YOUR TRUCK 
Sold by your local truck dealer 
@nd authorized Anthony Distributors. 


extn) Address: Dept. 3103 
CS ANTHONY COMPANY 





STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


Happy, Busy, Useful 


OLD FOLKS 


(September Prize Letters) 


long-time friend of our family, 

Miss Mary L. Trammell, 80 
years of age and weighing only 82 
pounds, has learned the art of use- 
ful and gracious living. She runs a 
dairy and pecan farm at Chipley, 
Ga., and finds much excitement in 
doing her share of the chores about 
the farm. Before becoming a farm- 
er Miss Trammell was employed in 
Washington, and remained there 
until she reached the age of retire- 
ment, which she now refers to as 
the age of “emancipation.” She also 
taught in the Indian Service for a 
few years. 


Miss Trammell’s farm is only a 
short drive from the Little White 
House at Warm Springs, Ga. In ad- 
dition to her farm duties she keeps 
up with current events and keeps 
up with old friends, writing them 
long, interesting letters of her ex- 
citing activities on the farm. 

Mrs. Lorraine C. Holcomb, 
South Carolina. 


W. Nehmiah Wiggins of Dallas, 
Tex., is now nearing 83 years of 
age. Over a half century ago he left 
a good-paying commercial job to 
take up Sunday school work, and 
though glamorous business offers 
came his way within this period he 
turned them down smilingly. For 
three decades he was general super- 
intendent of the Texas Sunday 
School Association of all denomina- 
tions, nine years international dis- 
trict president, and six years inter- 
national president of Field Workers 
of America and, at the same time, 
general superintendent of Dallas 
City Sunday School Association. Al- 
ways he has led an active and 
happy life. 

Long since, the immediate mem- 
bers of his family have passed on. 
He now lives in a modest room, but 
has a large bank of friends and in- 
terests to draw upon, and keeps 
ever busy. He teaches a large Sun- 
day school class, visits numerous 
friends and strangers, and has spe- 
cial contact with the young folks. 
In his spare time he is writing a 
book, “Preachers, God’s Messengers 
of Love and Salvation.” 

Mr. Wiggins credits his long life 
to never having tasted stimulants, 
to a cheerful outlook, and service 
of the Master. 

Estelle Wade, Texas. 








Sept. Bible Readings 


For our “one chapter a 
night”’ 1952 Bible reading we 
recommend for September— 

Sept. 1-6—Galatians, 6 
chapters. 

Sept. 7-28—Colossians, 
Thessalonians I, Thessaloni- 
ans II, Timothy I. Timothy II. 

Sept. 29, 30—Psalms 147, 
148. 
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Your dairy cows greatly increase 
milk production and your beef cattle 
rapidly put on valuable weight, 
when V-C Fertilizer helps your pas- 
ture to produce big yields of low- 
cost, high-quality grazing. 

Your V-C Agent can supply you 
with the right V-C Fertilizer for your 
particular pasture program. This 
better fertilizer contains the plant 
foods your grazing crops need to 


make quick, vigorous growth, rich in 
proteins, minerals, vitamins and 
other nutrients. 

Your livestock harvest this succu- 
lent, nutritious, appetizing, green 
feed and convert it into low-cost, 
high-quality milk and meat. 

You get more and better grazing — 
and extra grazing days, early and 
late—for extra profits. Start now to 
use V-C Fertilizer on your pastures! 


y watcn V-C crow crain: 


Use V-C Fertilizer for small grains and 
watch your crop make vigorous growth this 
fall, developing sturdy plants with strong root 
systems that resist winter injury. 

Next spring watch your whole field thrive 
with healthy plants which are loaded with big 
yields of high-quality grain at harvest time! 


V-C Fertilizers are famous for crop-producing 
power and easy-drilling quality. Each V-C 
Fertilizer is a rich, mellow blend of better plant 
foods, properly balanced to supply the needs of 
the crop for which it is recommended. 

Tell your V-C Agent you want the right 
V-C Fertilizer for each crop you grow. See 
what a big difference these better fertilizers 
make in your yields and your profits! 
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Get rid of RATS and mice this easy way 


Simply put Black Leaf® Warfarin 
Rat Killer Bait in protected places 
where rats and mice can consume 
it regularly. They like it and liter- 
ally eat themselves to death. Be- 
cause other rodents are not warned, 
entire colonies are easily destroyed. 
Black Leaf Warfarin Rat Killer 


Bait is the amazing new rodenticide 
— WARFARIN — machine-mixed 
with special bait material that never 
becomes rancid. It’s ready to use. 
Get it today and get rid of rats 
and mice the easy way. Full di- 
rections on package. Sold at drug, 
hardware and farm supply stores. 
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—. Batteries also look alike. 
but AUTO-LITE STA-FUL 
HOM UM 
aly 5 times a your! 


IN NORMAL CAR USE 


= kip in America would like to meet the real Hopalong Cassidy 

. not just a look-alike. Nowadays even batteries have look-alikes, 
but the amazing Auto-Lite “Sta-ful” Battery needs water only 3 times a 
year in normal car use . . . and lasts longer too! So don’t be fooled by 
appearances. Make your next battery an Auto-Lite “Sta-ful” Battery. 


You were wrong about cow- 
boys if you thought the man 
shown above was Hopalong 
Cassidy (William Boyd). Al- 
though Willis Claire, of New 
York City, is frequently con- 
fused with “Hoppy,” there are 
no family ties. And if you want 
to be right about batteries, see 
your nearby Auto-Lite Battery 
Dealer because “You’RE ALWAys 
Ricut Witx Avuto-Lite.” 











See “HOPALONG CASSIDY” a 
i 






© 1952 (WILLIAM BOYD) 


Famous Screen, Radio and i 
Television Star Phone Western Union .. . ask for ‘‘Oper- 
ator 25” . . . she'll give you the name 
— of your nearby Auto-Lite Battery Dealer. 
There is no charge for this service. 


LITE staful 


Tune in "SUSPENSE!", .. CBS Radio Mondays . . . CBS Television Tuesdays 
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Cut Heating Bills in 


By HAROLD BENFORD 


Associate Editor 






Research results show that by properly insulating and 


weather stripping, you can cut your house-heating bill in 


half. A lot, of course, depends upon how your house is built, 


FEW years ago when our fire- 
wood-cutting time was in the 
summer just after laying-by time, it 
would have meant a lot to me to 
know how much I might have saved 
by an insulated house. Just think, 
for every 10 loads of wood we cut, 
we could have gotten by with 5 or 
6 loads. It means a lot today, too. 
With high costs of all heating fuels, 
it’s important to cut down on heat 
loss wherever possible. 


Insulating and weatherproofing 
not only save on heating bills, they 
add to home comfort in both winter 
and sumer. They hold heat in when 
it’s cold, and heat out when it’s hot. 
A well insulated home may be as 
much as 15 degrees F. cooler than 
outside temperature in summer. 


Much heat is wasted in winter if 
your house is loosely built, doors 
and windows poorly fitted, and 
house not insulated. Heat goes 
through cracks around windows 
and doors, through the ceiling and 
roof, walls and floors. Insulation and 
weatherproofing will cut heating 
cost and increase comfort in well 
built homes. Heat is spread more 
uniformly through the house. There 
is less difference in temperature of 
air at floor and at ceiling. There are 
fewer drafts. 


The first step toward insulating 
your house is to get it in good con- 
dition. Weatherproofing, which in- 
cludes caulking around windows 
and doorframes, storm sash and 
weather stripping, is just 
as important as insulation. 

In many of our homes 
heat is lost through floors. 
This is especially true 
where houses are on piers 
and open underneath. Un- 
derpinning with curtain 
walls between outside 
piers will help solve this 
problem. Double floors 
with felt between also help. 

In the average house, 25 
per cent or more of the to- 
tal heat loss is through the 
top. If you plan to insulate 
only a part of your house 
at first, start with the ceil- 
ing. If there are attic rooms 
to be heated, put insulation 
in roof and walls of these 








rooms. Follow by insulat- 
ing walls and also floors 
over unheated space. 
There are many insufat- 
ing materials on the mar- 
ket. They are all good in- 
sulators. In fact, there is 
little difference in insulat- 
ing value per inch of thick- 
ness in the various mate- 
rials sold by reputable 


manufacturers. The main things to 
consider in buying an insulating ma. 


terial are these: 


1. Be sure it’s resistant to fire and 


moisture. 


2. Be sure insects and rats will 


not eat it. 


3. How do you plan to use it. 
that is, whether just for insulation 


or as a wall finish? 


4. How easy is it to install? 


5. Cost. 


6. Will it last as long as your 


house? 


Lightweight insulating materials 
are on the market in four forms- 
loose fill, blanket, bat, and board, 
There are reflective insulating ma- 
terials as metal foil or bright metal 
sheets that reflect the heat away, 


Most all insulating materials are 
available in the loose fill form. They 
come in bags and can be placed by 
hand in overhead ceilings. A spe- 
cial-type blower is usually needed 
to put material into walls. Boards 
are removed or holes made to blow 
material into walls between studs, 


Blanket and bat types are made of 
loosely matted insulating materials 
usually covered with paper. Blan- 
kets and bats are made to fit be 
tween wall studs, ceiling joists or 
rafters. They may be bought in 1, 
2, 3 or more inches in thickness. 

Insulating boards are used for 
sheathing and for lath. Some are 
used to add strength to the building 
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Insulation and weather stripping mean fal 
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(WINDOWS AND DOO) 
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LIFE-TIME aluminum GATES 
Alsomade in galvanized spring-steel. 
The best—most beautiful gates in 
the world. Cost less than heavy 
wooden gates. The new FENCE- 
MASTER steel gate, made exactly 
like the famous LIFE-TIME aluminum 
gate will eliminate those gate trou- 
bles and dress-up your gate with a 
shiny chrome look. Replace those 
sagging gates N O W! See these 
amazing Alprodco Gates at your lo- 
tal Lumber Yard, Building Material 
or Implement Dealer. (14 factories) 
Write for free descriptive folder to- 
day. Address— 


prrteeesd INC., Mineral Wells, Tex. 





INC., Kempton, Indiana 











Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 
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PEA 
arte TREES ‘30° 
Cherries, Pears 


, Plums, Nut Trees, Strawberries, Blue- 
= ia: eae 10c, Shrubs, Evergreens, Shade Trees, 
FREE cont ‘one Stock can’t be sold lower. Write for 

NURSER: $2.00 FREE bonus information. 
RY CO., Box 17, Cleveland, Tenn. 








framework. Insulating boards are 
relatively soft. When used to finish 
inside walls, it’s desirable to protect 
up to chair height with wainscoting. 


How much insulating do you 
need? Our biggest saving comes 
from the first inch of insulation. In- 
creasing insulation to 2 inches saves 
only about 3.5 per cent more fuel. 
Additional thickness adds more fuel 
savings and comfort and, in time, 
will pay for itself. 


Another important part of weath- 
erproofing your home is in weather 
stripping. Weather strips are used 
to close joints and cracks around 
windows and doors. Many kinds of 
stripping are on the market. There 
are two general types—1) flexible 
and 2) rigjd. In general, flexible 
stripping is easier to apply, is cheap- 
er, and may last for several seasons. 
Rigid metal stripping is consideréd 
a more permanent job. It’s more dif- 
ficult to install, but is very good. Di- 
rections for installing all kinds of 
weather stripping can be had 
through your local dealer. 


Caulking around window and 





Remember When— 
Ladies rode sidesad- 
dle and wore long, black 
riding skirts? 
Children wore brass- 


, 


toed shoes? 
Children slept in trundle beds? 
Mrs. F. M. Sanford, 
Panola County, Miss. 





doorframes will complete your job 
of weatherproofing. 


Insulation is not complete with- 
out ventilation. When your house is 
tightly built and weather-stripped, 
good ventilation becomes more nec- 
essary. You will need controlled 
ventilation through all parts of the 
house to carry off stale air and mois- 
ture. This will help solve your prob- 
lem of window and wall sweating. 
Ventilation is needed in the kitchen 
to get rid of cooking fumes and 
grease. Plan some way of getting rid 
of stale air, fumes, and excess mois- 
ture, and bringing in fresh air. 
Opening doors and windows and 
using ventilating fans are methods 
of home ventilation. Attic vents are 
needed and attic fans are very de- 
sirable installations. 


What will insulation cost? That’s 
the question we are all interested in. 
Cost varies with the amount of ma- 
terials used and the difficulty of in- 
stallation. Of course, it’s usually not 
too hard to place loose fill insulation 
in your attic, but when it comes to 
the walls, it’s necessary to have a 
special blower. 


The attic of a five- or six-room 
home can be insulated with loose 
fill for $70 to $80. Cost is not pro- 
hibitive and will be repaid in fuel 
saving in not too many years. 


You may be interested in‘a new 
book just published, “How To In- 
sulate Homes and Farm Buildings,” 
by Paul D. Close. It’s published by 
American Technical Society, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Price, $3. It’s well illus- 
trated and easy to read. 
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The difference between success 
and failure in grass seeding is only 
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The Brillion seeding method 
gives you better stands, saves seed 


NIVERSITY tests and hundreds of 
farm field demonstrations show 
that grass seed planted deeper than 1, 
inch is wasted, The best stands come 
from shallow, accurate-depth seeding. 
With the Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder 
you plant all of the seed within the top 
Y, inch of soil, As the tests show, this 
means you get a better stand, Moreover, 
you save seed...as much as '2 or more. 


ae Fe eS 2 






Accurate-depth seeding with a Brillion 
Sure-Stand controls planting depth to ex- 
acting limits— places each seed within the 
top Y, inch of soil where it germinates 
But shallow planting is only a part of _ readily, grows rapidly. 
the Brillion Sure-Stand story. The front 
packer wheels crush unfriendly lumps... 
the seedmeters measure out the exact 
amount you want. The rear packer wheels 
firm the soil around each seed for fast 
germination so you get a sure stand 


Ball and 
of grass. 


socket 
mounting lets the 
Brillion follow the 
lay of your land... 
resists axle distor- 
tion, covers uni- 
formly. 


Precision-built 
seedmeter measures 
seed to exact 
amount you select. 
Handles tiniest 
seeds without waste 
or over-seeding. 


Lior. 


SURE-STAND GRASS SEEDER 


Pays for itself in two days’ use with the seed it saves! 


Look into the Brillion way ... get all 
of the facts from one of Brillion’s 4000 
dealers... or use the coupon below. 






BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC., Dept. SG-9-9, Brillion, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete information on the Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder as well as 
the items checked below. I seed about............ acres for hay and pasture each year. 


C Brillion 
Pulvi-Mulchers 


C) Brillion 
Pulverizers 


Name 





Town RFD. 
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County State 
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Bothered. by poor elimination? 
Don't cause yourself more irritation... 











Start each day the way you oughter 
with fresh LemonJuice in Water! 


meres GD sc wie €® 
Keep Regular the Healthful Way/ 


The juice of a lemon in aglass of 
water, when taken first thing on 
arising, is all that most people 
need to insure prompt, normal 
elimination. 

Unlike harsh laxatives that irri- 
tate the digestive tract and im- 
pair nutrition, fresh lemon in 
water is good for you. Lemons 
are among the richest known 


California Su nkist Lemong 





sources of vitamin C, also supply 
B, and the bioflavonoids. They 
alkalinize, aid digestion, help 
prevent colds and infections. 
How much better to keep your 
system regular with this natural 
fruit drink that does you good 
every day you take it. Try it ten 
days. Give it time to establish 
regularity for you. 































make RAIN=—— 


irrigation. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. Valvable , 


joint, Tells how to irrigate scientifically. 
Attention Dealers— 
profitable territories still open. 


ime LOCKJOINT 


PORTABLE ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


 tettansel 


YOUR PIPELINE TO BIGGEST CROPS 


Portable Heavy-Duty Aluminum Pipe With Cast Aluminum Permanently 
Attached or Detachable Couplings Easily carried; quickly connected by 
one man. No more ditch-digging drudgery and cleaning. Thrifty-wise 
farmers use Lockjoint Portable Irrigation Systems. Sections of aluminum 
pipe, 2” to 8” in size provide rain when and where needed. No water 
waste—no soil erosion. Crop yields are increased 25-50% by scientific 


profusely 
illustrated, gives detailed information on Lock- 
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FOOD MACHINERY 


AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Florida Division — Laxeland, Florida 
Ls-2 





The Next Thirty Days in the Garden Can Bring 


Good Eating Till Christmas 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor 


ES, I know it’s usually hard to 

grow fall vegetables because of 
dry weather. However, if you can 
provide irrigation or have a low and 
damp piece of ground, you can suc- 
cessfully grow many fall vegetables. 
Some you can plant this month are: 
beets, carrots, 
cabbage, collards, 
kale, rape, kohl- 
rabi, Swiss chard, 
cauliflower, let - 
tuce, mustard, on- 
ion sets and seed, 
radishes, spinach, 
turnips, cabbage, 
and broccoli. By 
putting forth your 
best effort, you will be surprised 
how much good eating may be had 
from fall and early winter gardens. 





Mr, Niven 


1. Plant late vegetables only on 
well prepared, fertile, and well fer- 
tilized ground. No other kind will 
produce best. 

2. If poultry manure is available, 
sidedress your growing vegetables 
with it. It will accomplish the same 
as nitrogen fertilizers, but some- 
what more slowly. Use about a pint 
for each 3 feet of row, and scratch 
it in thoroughly. 

3. Clean the garden of all rotten 
vegetables and decaying plants. 
This trash is usually full of dis- 
ease spores. 

4. Use a third more seed and 
plant about twice as deep as for 
spring planting. Also fertilize the 
plantings more heavily. 

5. To aid seed in coming up, 
mulch top of row heavily imme- 
diately after planting, or irrigate. 

6. When thinning plants this 
time of year, leave about half as 
many plants as in spring, as more 
space is needed. 


For turnips like these, lose no time in putting in the 
seed, if you haven’t already done so. 
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7. Mulch new vegetables that 
are 4 or 5 inches high. Put mulch 
on at least 2 inches thick. 

8. Sidedress young vegetables 
with 2 pounds nitrate of soda or ] 
pound ammonium nitrate per 109 
feet of row. Do the same for old 
vegetables that are to continue to 
bear until frost. 

9. The following six vegetables 
will furnish you much late fall and 
winter eating. All of us should plant 
at least these six: mustard, turnj 
onions, lettuce, collards, and Sibe. 
rian kale. 





10. Plant bush snapbeans now in 
those sections where the first frost 
is usually 55 to 60 days away. 

11. Plant collard and cabbage 
seed in rows where they are to grow, 
and thin out at proper time. 

12. Dust with 20 per cent saba- 
dilla dust for such hard-coated in. 
sects as calico or Harlequin cabbage 
bug, squash bug, stinkbug, ete. This 
poison will also kill most other 
chewing or eating insects. 

13. If you haven't tried Chinese 
cabbage, make a planting now. Thin 
out as for cabbage. It may be 
cooked or used in salads. Stands 
much cold. 


14. Drumhead Savoy and 
Charleston Wakefield cabbage will 
stand about 10 degrees more cold 
than most other varieties. Use them 
for your fall plantings. I have had 
hard heads of these as late as Jan- 
uary and February. 

15. Make two plantings of mus- 
tard during this month. Few greens 
are tastier. For a different flavor, 
plant a mixture of mustard, tumip, 
kale, and rape. 

16. For turnip greens, plant the 
Shogoin variety because of its high 
resistance to turnip lice. Seven Top 
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/ 6FOR THAT 
TRACTOR 
__ OVERHAUL 


ec due to ignition falar. 

ner Spark Magnetos are engineered 

‘tractors and farm engines -— built 
for a rough job. Proven by years 

unmatched service on engines of all 


Where battery ignition is preferred, 
Fairbanks-Morse has a Battery Ignition 
Unit available equipped with standard 
ae magneto flange 
mqunting for easy 

installation. 


See your fibteate 
Morse service station 
or distributor or 
write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Mag- 
neto Division, Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 


Be 
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-Aname worth remembering 


i ae 500 Men 


To Wear and Show 

3 Made-to- 
y Measure 

Pay No Money—Send No Money 

My plan is amazing! Just take a few 

easy orders for my sensational values 

in made-to-measure suits—and get 

your own suits without a penny cost 

and make money too! Men can’t resist 

the outstanding style, long wear and 

low price of my made-to-measure 

suits. You need no experience. Spare 

time pays big profits. Rush name and 

add wens Cadey sor complete Setaie. Big Free 

Outfit ns 160 actual woolen 

samples, style illustrations, etc. Write now! 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dpt. K223 
500 S. Throop St., Chicago 7, Ulinots 
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WYDRA-LOCK 
COUPLER 


TWO-WAY-PUMP 


HEAVY-DUTY 

CYLINDERS single un pa 
I's so easy . +» One man 
Can operate ‘an tillage 
implements, hay stackers, 


loaders and others... -tight 


from tractor seat. Mount- H Y D os A- P o 


tng brackets for all pop- 


lar tractors, ronaalitn nha 
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fer your tector! 


THE CHAR-LYNN COMPANY 


2849 26th Ave. S. © Minneapolis 6, Minn. 














is also a good greens variety, but not 
very resistant to lice. 

17. To control webworm on tur- 
nips, beets, or collards, dust plants 
thoroughly with cryolite or rote- 
none dust. 


18. In most of the South, con- 
tinue to plant turnips until Sept. 15, 
and even later in lower South. You 
can't have too much of this root 
crop, as turnips are easily banked 
for winter storage, and chickens, 
cattle, and hogs will take care of 
any surplus, 

19. Because it is extremely 
hardy, plant some Siberian kale. It 
will go through most winters unpro- 
tected, except in extreme upper 
South, and even there with slight 
protection. It tastes very much like 
collards, and is one of our very best 
winter greens. 

20. If you can find them, put out 
some white multiplying onion sets. 
They will give fine green onions for 
winter use, and mature onions next 
spring. These sets, for some un- 
known reason, are quite scarce. 

21. From Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, 
plant onion seed for early-maturing 
onions next spring. Yellow Globe 
Danvers and Prizetaker are depend- 
able varieties. 

"29. Plant a few so-called winter 
radishes. While not so tasty as 








Rhyme of Life 
By S. Omar Barker 


Birth. 
Mirth. 
Worth. 
Earth. 




















spring-grown kinds, we feel sure 
that you will like them during fall 
and winter. 

23. Clean and thoroughly disin- 
fect the sweet potato storage house 
well before digging time. Use any 
of the well known disinfectants, 
such as lindane or formaldehyde. 


24. For best yield’ of sweet po- 


| tatoes, delay digging until just be- 


fore frost. 

25. Treat your fall-grown Irish 
potatoes with sprout inhibitor about 
a month after storing. 

26. If late blight is in your toma- 
toes, continue to spray until frost. 
This will enable the plants to con- 
tinue to bear right up to the grow- 
ing season’s end. 

27. Pull up some of your old to- 
mato or other plants and see if roots 
are full of knots. If so, you know 
nematodes are present. Be sure to 


| treat with soil fumigant before 


planting vegetables on infested soil 
next spring. 
28. Watch carefully for all kinds 


| of vegetable insects, and poison 


thoroughly. They usually are much 
more troublesome in late summer 
and fall than in the spring. 

29. Seed to a winter legume cobt- 
er crop that portion of the garden 
not growing fall and winter vege- 
tables. Even here one may plant 
the cover crop in row middles. 
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THRIFTIEST road 
to market ! 


During this harvest season and all through the year farmers find farm- 
to-market roads mighty important. And there is a special kind of 
farm-to-market road which is particularly important to farmers — the 
steel highways of America’s railroads. 

It is over these steel highways that most crops reach the nation’s 
widespread markets — more than 1,500,000 carloads of grain alone 
this year, for example. And over these railroads are assembled and 
delivered the machinery, the fertilizer, and the other supplies farmers 
need, and the raw materials and fuel that go into their making. Over 
these steel highways more tons of freight are moved more miles than 
by all other means of transportation combined, and at a lower average 
charge than by any other general transportation service. 

And the more these steel highways are used for the nation’s freight, 
the less will be the wear and tear of heavy loads on the public high- 
ways, and the lower will be the cost to the taxpayers of building and 
maintaining them. 


SSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


x WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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DUO-FEED Yeading 






Tubular Magazine holds Tie 
long rifle, 17 long or 21 short 
~__ cortridgesloaded interchange- 
ably without adjustments. 
Double extractors; hand- 
rubbed, oil-finished American 
walnut stoch 


“e. a action repeater with exclusive H & R 

“Duo-Feed”. Load through tubular magazine 
port for full magazine; through top of re- 
ceiver for only a few rounds. 


, eS 


NEW tubular 22 
















$26. 95 


Retail 








load through 
top of receiver 






















H&R “PIONEER” 
Model 765 
Bolt action single shot 




















Performance Bond. 
platform . 
FREE Catalog on all H&R rifles revolvers, shotguns. 


“Redi-Feed" loading 


$] 5,40 retoil 


. self-cocking. Side thumb safety. 


- write to 


157 Park Avenue + Worcester 2, Mass. 
Canadian Subsidiary: H&R ARMS CO., Ltd., 


Drummondville, Quebec 


QUALITY ARMS FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER 








Every farmer who Keeps cows 
Should read this new book 


Success in dairy farming isn’t just 
plain luck. It takes know-how in 
breeding, feeding, and a lot of other 
things to make top profits from a dairy 
herd. 

Whether dairy farming is your full- 
time business or a sideline to other 
activities, you'll find ideas for profit 
in this authoritative fact-packed book. 
It is yours for the asking. 

Which breed requires the lowest 
investment? 


How can you collect milk checks 
earlier? 

How can your herd have a longer 
productive life? 

Which breed costs least to raise? 

Which milk brings the most money? 


Which breed returns the most profit 
over feed costs? 


Answers to these questions are 
worth real money to you. You'll find 
them all in this handsomely illustrated 
book together with many other dol- 
lars-and-sense facts. 16 fact-packed 
pages illustrated in color. 





THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


1521 East Broad Street, Columbus 5, Ohio 


Please send me your new “‘Dollars and 
Sense" book for dairy farmers. 


Name 





Address. 





Post Office State 

















Instead of by the Bag—Buy Your 


Fertilizer by the Field 


ARMERS are letting dealers 

spread more and more of their 
fertilizer. This is especially true 
with our livestock farmers who have 
lots of pasture land to fertilize. It 
is also true of many of oursmaller 
farmers. They feel their fertilizer- 
spreading job is not enough to justi- 
fy buying a fertilizer spreader. 
Many local dealers like this method. 
It cuts down some on their labor 
requirements because there is no 
bagging to do. Dealers are able to 
pass this saving of bags and bag- 
ging on to the farmer. 

Farmers say they are able to buy 
their fertilizer in bulk, delivered 
and spread on the land, actually as 
cheap or cheaper than they can buy 
in the bag and spread with their 
own equipment and labor. This, of 
course, is not counting the fact that 
it relieves them of handling the fer- 
tilizer, which has always been a 
dreaded job. It also often gives the 
farmer a chance to get his fertilizer 
spread during a busy season when 
he would not ordinarily be able to 
do the job himself. 


Many farmers are well pleased 
with the job they are getting 
through their dealer-spreading serv- 
ice. On the other hand, there are 
farmers who have been disappoint- 
ed by the service. The big com- 
plaint has been lack of even spread- 
ing of the fertilizer. They say some 
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truck spreaders just won't do a unk 
form job. It also takes an experi. 
enced driver to do a good truck 
spreading job. Some say crop seed 
does not» mature uniformly where 
fertilizer is not spread evenly, This, 
of course, makes seed saving a 
ger problem. Another complaint hag 
been that truck spreaders could not 
spread small amounts. 


These problems are being solved 
as experience is gained. Newer 
models of truck spreaders are doing 
a better job. General opinion is that 
the boom-type spreaders do a bet 
ter job than the whirlwind type, 
However, if the whirlwind spread 
ers are run so as to lap fertilizer 
back halfway each time, they do 
a good job. 

Some of the newer spreaders will 
do a good job at rates of 300 to 400 
pounds per acre. Manufacturers 
claim lack of uniformity is due to 
driver, and not spreader. Some 
farmers have used truck spreaders 
to topdress their grain with nitro 
gen and were pleased with the job, 









Some farmers make it a practice? 
to have fertilizer spread by trudky 
going east and west one year 
north and south the next. By dof 
this they feel that they get a mommy 
uniform job over a period of yearte 
Some farmers stay in the field andy 
direct truck spreaders as the job i#y 
done. Harold Benford 





TENANT farmer had pre- 

pared his land for planting, 
when the landowner decided he 
wanted to build some terraces 
on the land. He took a crew of 
men and machinery and began 
breaking up and terracing the 
land that his tenant had bedded. 
The tenant came out, with a 
shotgun, where they were at 
work, and told the landowner to 
get off the land and not come 
back until the end of the year. 
The tenant said, “If I catch you 
on this land any more this year, 
lll kill you.” The landowner filed 
a criminal complaint against the 
tenant for threatening to take his 
life. The tenant was tried and 
convicted in the trial court, but 





What Is the Law? 


By Dwight Whitwell, Attorney at Law 





appealed his case. The higher 
court said that the threat by the 
tenant, made to prevent the com- 
mission of an unlawful act by 
the landowner, was not a viola- 
tion of the law. The landowner, 
in going upon his land without 
the consent of his tenant and do- 
ing injury to the tenant, was a 
trespasser, and had no right to 
destroy the work his tenant had 
done in bedding the land. The 
tenant had a legal right to order 
the landlord to leave and stay off 
the premises. 

Editor's Note.—Next month Mr 
Whitwell will discuss legal hry 
tions involved when rented la 


misrepresented as to freedom 
certain weeds. 
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Scientists, explorers and engineers 
choose Burgess Batteries where lives 

depend on battery power, because 
they are recognized as best by the 
experts. Insist on using Burgess Bat- 
teries in your flashlight. Burgess 
Battery Company, Freeport, III.; 

Niagara Falls, Canada. 
















































SPRAYING 
PROBLEMS 


NTINENTAL'S 


SPRAY 


kit ready for spraying Z 
livestock, orchards, Bad rows orf 
make your own field sprayer. 
s brass Hi Pressure Pump. 


Free Catalog 

CONTINENTAL” BELTON CO. 

(ices: Belton, Texas Timnath, Colo. Indianola, lowa 
Olathe, Kan Box 594, San Jose, Calif 

















gain more— 
in summer's 
long hot days. 
Proven by 


J.S.D.A. tests. 


AMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA © HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 













When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘“‘I 
‘aw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 






















No Time Like 


Now to Get In 
, Business 
It’s no trick to 4 
ood money when y. 
bony carasa McNess “Store , 
ry " Farm say overvihing UseYour 
fey can rom McNess + pee CAR 
Prod: 0; n i 
Tepresent extra values. wen, Attractive bust: 


Dese-get and premiums; also i e 
money-saving deals to customers make to Rais 
We McNess daily necessities a snap. Your 

Capital— Start Now! PAY 
mip sno hms ad anywhere. Pays 

No experience to 
tnd we spol capital to help 
+m icNese 1 maki money first day. 


ry 2 
‘le al once ator BM ess Dealer k. It's F — 


( 
"189 Adams St., Freeport, im. 





A Year's Work 
Gone up in Smoke 


Y father-in-law just a few years 

ago came near to losing his en- 
tire year’s work by fire. He was 
about through picking cotton. Most 
of his crop had been ginned and 
left on the barnyard near the milk- 
shed. He pulled his tractor and 
wagon into the same area at quit- 
ting time that night. His milkshed 
was attached to the feed barn. 
Here he had much of his winter 
feed supply stored. To beat it: all, 
the smokehouse was a part of this 
building, and a good part of his 
winter’s supply of meat was in. His 
and a tenant’s supply of syrup had 
been made up and stored here. 

During the night, fire broke out. 
He salvaged some cotton, saved his 
tractor, but lost two tires. Outside 
of this everything was lost. He 
doesn’t know to this day exactly 
what started the fire, but faulty 
wiring is believed to have been the 
cause of it. 

Often, careless smoking is the 
cause. Then there is spontaneous 
combustion from uncured hay or 
other feed. Sometimes sparks from 
running machinery may set off fires. 

This is ordinarily a dry season, 
and fires are easily started and hard 
to stop. 

My father-in-law said his big 
mistake was in having almost all his 
year’s harvest, including most of his 
equipment, too close together. 

This is not the only way that fire 
may get your cotton harvest. A 
worker in the field, even though he 
may never come near a gin, may 
cause a fire there. Fire prevention 
in the cotton harvest begins in the 
fields. Keep matches, pieces of 
metal, and rocks out of cotton. 
These may cause sparks and set fire 
to lint in ginning. Many a farmer 
has hauled home a fire-packed bale 
of cotton and never known it until 
too late. 

Dry pastures are often burned 
over at this season and then, of 
course, this is a fire danger season 
for our woodland. It takes a long 
time to grow a tree. This is a sea- 
son to be doubly careful about fire. 


Harold Benford. 


AUTO DEATHS 
INCREASE WITH SPEED 


PER 1,000 DRIVERS INVOLVED IN INJURY ACCIDENTS 


©) 84 


35 MP;* 


Each symbol = 30 drivers 
WATIONAL SAFETY COUNCHL 


be free of everyday shopping and 3- 
a-day cooking! With. a Ben-Hur 
Freezer in your home, you can buy 
food less frequently, in more eco- 
nomical quantities, and at more fa- 
vorable prices — or freeze your own 
produce, And you can decide for 
yourself when meals are to be pre- 
pared. Cook them far in advance — 
and store them in your Ben-Hur. 
Then they need only to be heated 





ENJOY THIS 


the rae 


Discover what a joy it is to 


for delicious serving. 





of 


é 6 od See the FOUR 


beautiful models of 
Ben-Hur Freezers at 
your dealer’s. In-9, 
13.2, 16.8 and 20 cubic 
foot sizes, there’s one 
for your family. 





HEALTHFUL LIVING THROUGH FROZEN 


BEN-HUR MFG. CO., Dept. PF, 634 East Keefe Avenue, Mil 1 
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BE YOUR OWN BOSS OF YOUR o 
SHOPPING AND COOKING TIME SCHEDULE 














FOODS 











Slowed down by LAXATIVE LAG ? 
Get relief with gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica / 


HEN you feel sluggish or head- 

W achy due to the need of a laxa- 
tive, take gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 
You'll avoid “Laxative Lag” —that 
feeling of discomfort that continues 
for hours until ordinary, slow-acting 
laxatives bring relief. Here’s how ... 
In the morning . . . take sparkling 
Sal Hepatica before breakfast—enjoy 
gentle relief usually within an hour. 


Inthe evening... take gentle, speedy 


SAL HEPATICA 


Antacid Laxative 


Sal Hepatica one half-hour before 
supper—get relief before bedtime. 

Sal Hepatica is an all-purpose, ant- 
acid laxative. Sweetens sour stomach. 
It is a recommended laxative by more 
than half the doctors interviewed in 
national survey. 





A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 
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CONCRETE central farrowing house 


Progressive hog raisers have 
found that a central farrowing 
house saves time and labor, per- 
mits proper care at farrowing 
time and provides dependable 
shelter all year around. 


Built with concrete walls and 
floors a central farrowing house 
assures dry, sanitary shelter that 
helps reduce loss from disease. A 
concrete farrowing house is eco- 
nomical to build, requires little 


or no upkeep and lasts a lifetime. 
Like other concrete buildings it 
defies rats, rot, termites and fire. 
FREE—send for booklet, ‘“‘Concrete 
Improvements for Hog Raising,” or 
for booklets on such subjects as: 
Feeding Floors * Farm Houses 
Dairy Farm Improvements 
Farm Remodeling © Septic Tanks 
Poultry Houses @® Making Concrete 


Building with Concrete Masonry 
Distributed only in U. S. and Canada 


o—aam== PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY 


uses of portland cement and concrete . . . through 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASS OCIATION A national organization to improve and extend the 
Dept. 9-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Name 


scientific research and engineering field work 





Please send me free literature, distributed 
only in U. S. and Canada, on (list subject): 





Street or R. No. 








Post Office 








Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertisements can tell only a part 
of the story of the advertised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan to keep a supply of gov- 
ernment postal cards on hand for this purpose. Even if the advertiser asks 
you to clip a coupon, the coupon can be pasted on the postal card and mailed. 





KRAUSE 5 to 7-SHANK 
CHISEL-TILLER mounts direct 
on your 3-point tractor hitch 
. + saves you time, work 
and money on chisel plow- 
ing ond cultivating, 


Be sure youget 


PUT A KRAUSE F-4 One-Way on your Ford, 
Ferguson or 3-point hitch tractor . . . and 
whip the toughest plowing jobs! Its four 
big 26” discs slash through hard-packed, dry 
ground, heavy soil and thick trash — go into 
your soil and maintain depth. Anti-friction 
bearings throughout, plus sturdy, weight- 
saving design, make the F-4 the easiest-pul- 
ling, lightest draft plow you ever worked 
with. Check the many F-4 features with 
your dealer. 


Krause Plow Corp. * 310 $. Monroe ® Hutchinson, Kansas 


KRAUSE K-7, K-9 and F-8 
One-Way Piows cut a 4 to 
5-ft. swath, mount direct on 
3-point hitch . . . help you 
do faster, easier, better 
plowing and tillage. 


USE 





good about that. 
don’t seem to get go 
ripe until peaches is jum 
about gone. of, 
Have you got any tim. 
ber to cut?. If you have, 











I see something in ong of 





DON’T know how come I 

opened up this magazine where 
I did, but the first words I seen was 
“Chicken of the Sea.” “Marthy,” I 
hollers, “what is chicken of the 
sea?” “Chicken what?” she hollers 
back. “Chicken of the sea,” says I. 
“Let me see what you're talkin’ 
about,” says she. 

“Here it is, right here in this ad, 
plain as day,” says I. “Humph!” 
she grunts, “It’s something in a can, 
ain’t it? “Tuna’ it says. Why don’t 
you read the rest of it, and you’d 
know without me havin’ to tell you. 
That’s a fine kind of fish.” 

“But that knife,” she goes on. “I 
sure do wish I had one of them. 
Ain’t that the purtiest thing you 
ever saw? Look, it says you can 
get one for 50 cents. A $2.25 knife 
for only 50 cents and two bands off 


- of them cans of tuna fish. Next 


time you go to town, don’t you dast 
come home without two cans of 
that chicken of the sea. I’m aimin’ 
to get me one of them good knives. 
And you'd better not lose this 
paper, neither.” 


Liking my watermelons, I just 
got to thinking this past summer 
what a shame it is that peaches and 
watermelons all has to get ripe 
about the same time. ‘We had a 
fine peach crop in our section this 
summer. I et so many peaches it 
just didn’t look like there was time 
to pay as much attention to water- 
melons as a fellow ought to. And 
still how can a fellow pass up them 
good, sweet, red-meated water- 
melons? And how does a_ body 
know which to take when peaches 
is hangin’ ripe on the trees and 
watermelons is ripe on. the vines. 
Why couldn’t somebody work out 
a way so as one would start gettin’ 
ripe about the time the other starts 
playin’ out. Now grapes is pretty 


the ads in this magazing 
that I bet you would 
beat a crosscut saw al} 
hollow. If I ain’t mistook, it’s a say 
with a small gasoline engine on one 
end of it to run it. It just takes One 
man to run it, and he don’t have ty 
work like the fellows on the end gf 
a crosscut saw. I see by the 
ture in the ad where a fellow 
just cut him down a mighty 
tree with one of them saws. I wish 
you'd look how close to the ground 
he sawed it. There ain’t much lum. 
ber left there to rot in the 

is there? I wonder if he choppeda 
notch in the other side with a aye 
to make the tree fall the way he 
wanted it to. I reckon he useg q 
wedge to keep saw from pinchin, 

Wouldn’t a saw like that r) 
mighty good where a fellow is ub 
tin’ pulpwood? Trees that gi 
wouldn’t be no trouble at all to; 
down. And a saw like that wor 
just whiz through when he star 
cuttin’ into lengths. If I had 
one of them saws, I believe fd 
to get me a job cuttin’ pulpw 
for somebody. I’d want a 
extra, because I could cut so much 
faster than two men with a cross 
cut. Maybe I could get the wages 
of two men instead of one, You 
might do the same. Be sure to look 
for that ad. 

Look at that nail goin’ fight 
through the middle of the tire and 
the tube. That inside tube ain't 
bad. You can patch it. Butl 
notice whenever you run a Mail 
through the tire runnin’ over these 
old wood bridges, that’s the very 
spot that gives away first if you use 
the tire very long. I reckon the 
fellow must of been right when he 
said water got in through the nail 
hole and made the cotton part ir 
side rot. Well, I declare, that's just 
what this ad says. I reckon I better 
read this ad through. I hope you 
do the same. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 








AYBE you would like to 

write about the ads in this 
magazine? I get a big kick out 
of it. But I always wanted to 
know what you would say if you 
was writin’ about them. Last 
year about this time, I talked the 
editor into givin’ $100 in prizes 
just to find out. I sure got a lot 
of fine letters, but it took me and 
the editor, too, to decide which 
was the best. The editor paid 
out the money just like he said 
he would. 


The editor got so interested 
in what the readers of this maga- 
zine said about the ads that I be- 
lieve he’s going to give some 
more prizes this year. He has 
just as good as told me he would. 





Watch My Piece Next Month 


And while I’ve got him in the 
notion, I’m goin’ to pin him 
down. Fact is, I think I've got 
him pinned down. You just 
watch my piece next month, Til 
tell you in it about the fine 
prizes. There'll be just as many 
of them as last time, and more 
of the big ones. And just like 
last time, the winners will get 
paid off in cash money, and not 
in worthless jimcracks that you 
ain’t likely to want. 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER 
P.S. After I sent this to the 
editor, I got a letter from him 
sayin’ go ahead, he would d6 
like I said. So it’s next timer 
Watch my piece. B.C, 
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~ equipment more efficiently...get through 
_ sooner, with these entirely new tractors that 
are “taster on the draw.” 


tractors packed so many new features, of- 


id 


4 


MODEL “’50%—the new, heavy-duty 2-plow successor to 
the famous John Deere Model “B.” 


MmOW — on every tractor job — you'll 


You'll want to experience their quick re- 
into action quicker...operate your 


sponse to heavy loads...their independent, 
“live” power shaft and “live” hydraulic 
system that save you up to 40% of the 
shifting and clutching formerly required... 
the extreme ease with which you re-space 
rear wheels...their effortless steering, and 
their many other outstanding features. 
Your John Deere dealer is ready to give 
you that demonstration. See him soon. 


Never before have any 2- and 3-plow 


fered so much more value, or been so 
downright easy to handle as these great 
new John Deere “50’s” and “60's”. 


New DUPLEX CARBURETION 


An exclusive tractor engine feature, Fuel is metered in identical ‘“ 
Gmounts to each cylinder through a double-barrelled carburetor 

0 give you more “get-up-and-go”... outstanding fuel economy... 
moother engine performance... faster cold-weather starts. 


Yew QUICK-CHANGE 
WHEEL TREAD 


New “LIVE” POWR-TROL 


Makes re-spacing of 

tractor rear wheels a 

simple, easy, one-man 
job that’s done in a jiffy 
without reversing wheels from 
side to side. All you do is 
jack up one wheel at a time 
..- loosen three clamp screws 
... tighten two jack screws 
and turn an adjusting nut to 
move each wheel in or out. 
To re-lock, you back off the 
jack screws and tighten the 
clamp screws. 


Operates independently of 
both the transmission and the power shaft— 
Provides ever-ready hydraulic power. This out- 
- new advantage saves up to 40% of 

time and effort formerly required in clutch- 
:. ayy oc whenever the tractor 
us: stop and the ipment 
Sperated by hydraulic power. Aege greatly- 
ed capacity for handling heavy equip- 


No tugging or lifting. 
An easy turn of the 
tractor lug wrench 
does the trick. 


MODEL ’’60” —the new, heavy-duty 3-plow successor fo 
the famous John Deere Model “A.” 
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The “live” power shaft pro- 
vides continuous power for 
operating PTO machines as 
long as the tractor engine 
is running. 
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POWER SHAFT 


New, “live” power shaft 
operates independently of 
the transmission clutch. 
It practically eliminates 
clogging of power-driven 
machines and speeds up 
every PTO job... does 
away with much of the 
shifting and clutching 
formerly required...and, 
in many cases, saves the 
cost of auxiliary engines. 
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Name 


Fill out and mail 
this coupon to: 


JOHN DEERE - Moline, tll. 
DEPT. V35 
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Dominant color is Super KEM-TONE Sunset Rose, woodwork is Kem-Gio. Entire color scheme chosen from Super KemM-TONE Color Album. 


Give Your Home a Treal 
TO THE BEST IN BEAUTY! 


Super Komen 


Your home deserves the best in beauty . . . and here’s beauty at its best that 
everyone can afford ... SupER Kem-Tone! This amazing new wall paint is so easy 
to wash because dirt can’t penetrate its tough, tight surface. Think of it! More 
than a hundred lovely, washable colors. SupER Kem-TonkE is so easy to apply 
and dries so quickly that you get a colorful “new” room in a day. And for your 


woodwork, there are matching colors in Kem-Gto, the miracle lustre enamel. 
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NO THINNING — 
¢ DeLuxe Wa . eee JUST STIR AND z 
QUART 5 LON 
(Deep Colors Slightly Hi 
Sa Peusrasioed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
Washable Super ue Sao 
IT’S GUARANTEED WASHABLE - 
After it is thoroughly dried, tests show Super KEm-TONE will 
repeated washings with usual household cleaners without le 
beauty. Dust, grime, grease, even crayon marks wash right 
tight, rubber-tough surface. SuPER KEM-TONE is guaranteed om 
or your money back by seven leading paint companies: . 
Acme Quality Paints, Inc., Detroit W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh _ 
The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphio 
The Martin-Senour Co., Chicago Rogers Paint Products, Inc., Detroit a 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland a 
% 


If you wish, we will gladly recommend a painting contractor for any of your painting 


ne ert = §€©America’s Favorite and Finest Enamel! KEM-GLO. 


$ ” Sade QUART 


LOOKS AND WASHES LIKE BAKED ENAMEL 


$935 4 Now ... have lovely, colorful walls and 
GALLON ¥ ceilings in your kitchen and bathrooms . 
easy to keep sparkling clean, with Kem-GLo, 
the durable enamel that washes as easily 
as your refrigerator. Ideal, too, for all wood- 


Sy “Oy 
* Guaranteed by 
0 kee 
one House ping te 
2 45 aoveansto WE 


SUPER KEM-TONE, KEM-GLO AND KEM-TONE ARE SOLD AT LEADING PAINT, HARDWARE, LUMBER AND DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYW 


work throughout your house and for indoor 
and outdoor furniture. Even boiling hot water 
won't hurt its lovely finish. One coat covers 
most surfaces . . . dries in 3 to 4 hours. 
Color-matched to Super KEm-TONE. 
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In this issue, recipes for these and other sneet potato dishes 
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anest clothes in town 
... she swears by TIDE! 





She hg J 
an the cleanest wash in town 
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By SALLIE HILL 


COOKS’ Quiz, by Antoinette 

and Francois Pope, has been 

» long delayed! This book has 

formation on dozens of cooking 

Jems which have puzzled home- 

for years. Test yourself on 

of these questions: Can all 

be used for deep fat frying? 

id vegetables be soaked before 

ing? What causes a dry butter 

“cake? What is goulash? What is 

polenta? A Cooks’ Quiz is easy to 

use as a reference book because it 

is written in simple question-and- 

answer style. (TheMacmillan Com- 

pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11, $2.50.) 


Samovar is a Russian cookbook 
‘by Elizavetta Dimitrovna, the wife 
Sofa Virginian. She wrote this book 

ff popular and famous Russian 
Wishes at the suggestion of her hus- 
Hand. Interestingly enough, most 
#f the ingredients mentioned are 
jund in our local stores or in our 
dens, smokehouses, freezers, and 
atries. Did we forget to say that 
movar” means tea urn? We learn 
‘hat wherever this lady places her 
Mamovar means home to her. You 
Swill find this book worth owning. 
e Dietz Press, 112 E. Cary 
feet, Richmond 19, Va., $2.) 


) European Cook Book, by Cora, 

* Rose, and Bob Brown, is a four-in- 

one book of continental cookery. 

_ These practical easy-to-do recipes 

~ feature favorites for which France, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal are fa- 
mous. Here are different and appe- 
tizing ways of preparing eggs, 
soups, stews, and main dishes—us- 
ing many of the ingredients right in 
our own kitchens. The Italians use 
tomato paste for vegetables, spa- 
ghetti, and other dishes. They rub 
a salad bow] with garlic and lift an 
everyday dish right out of the realm 
of ordinary things. Try scrambled 
eggs the Spanish way, with toma- 
toes, olive oil, and 1 cup minced 
ham to 6 beaten eggs. Or venture 
the Pottuguese method—make a de- 
Pression in tomatoes which have 
been fried in olive oil and drop in a 
whole egg, season, and bake long 
enough to set the egg white. Now 
you see what we mean—this is a 
for the creative cook. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 11, $3.95.) 


Setting Your Table, by Helen 
Sprackling, will cover every phase 
tting which is applicable 
to the modern home, large or small. 


is a rich storehouse of infor- 


mation on china, glass, silver, and 
linen. For every hostess, this book 
will be a delightful source of in- 
spiration and help. (M. Barrows & 
Company, Inc., 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York City 16, $3.95.) 


New Chinese Recipes, by Fred 
Wing, tested by Mabel Stegner. 
The Chinese have a real flair for 
preparing delicious dishes by com- 
bining a little meat with vegetables 
and a small amount of liquid. They 
use a short cooking period and save 
precious vitamins and minerals. The 


flavors in these dishes are skillfully - 


blended with excellent soy sauce. 
In short, Chinese dishes are both 
flavorful and money saving. The 
ingredients in this book can be 
bought at your grocery; most of 
them you are raising at home. (Edel- 
muth Company, 6 Beekman St., 
New York City 7, $2.50.) 


The Cook’s Hand Book, by Mary 
Blake, is 96 pages of cookery how- 


to-do. All to the good are reference - 


tables, baking and roasting charts, 
herb guide, etc. (Home Service De- 
partment, Carnation Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 35 cents.) 


The New Fannie Farmer Boston 
Cooking School Cookbook, by Wil- 
ma Lord Perkins, is the fifth revi- 
sion and the ninth edition of this 
famous book. The author wisely 
proceeds on the theory that good 
cooks need good tools, so she starts 
off with full information about se- 
lecting and using kitchen equip- 
ment. In addition to mixing and 
cooking techniques, Mrs. Perkins 
has added many new recipes, and 
a chapter on freezing foods. (Little, 
Brown & Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston 6, Mass.) 


The World’s Favorite Recipes is 
an eloquent answer to the question 
women are always asking these 
days: “What are the favorite foods 
of our United Nations neighbors?” 
These 100 recipes, tested by the 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, give us a better understand- 
ing of people in other parts of the 
world and provide us with some 
real how-to-do recipes for United 
Nations Day and other special pro- 
grams. As for the recipes, we be- 
lieve you may be using many of 
them often. Slated for popularity 
on our list—Cuban Hash, Vegetable 
Curry from India, Denmark’s Green 
Pea soup, New Zealand’s Curried 
Eggs. (Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd Street, New York City 16, $1.) 
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Outlaw your ol stove 
duting the Old Range Round-Up! 


gic Chef 


i sf f) 
S0lden JSubi CC Ga | 
Turn that tired old stove out to pasture and 
rope yourself a purty-as-a-western-sunset 
Magic Chef. The new back panel gleams 
golden like a hand-rubbed nugget. Auto- 
matic controls, easy-to-clean features make 
it the helpin’est chow hand a gal ever had! 
Look over the herd: you’ll pick Magic Chef, 
. the best brand on any range! 


All Magic Chef gas ranges operate on city, 
“Pyrofax” or other bottled and tank gases. 


- LOUIS 10, MO. 


You'll be at home on the range too, with all these exclusive features: 


—— da 

f RED « SWING ONE PIECE 

= WHEEL i OuT TOP 
REGULATOR BROILER BURNER 


Accurate oven temperatures 
with ‘‘Fenosil,’’ exclusive 
new oven heat control fluid. 


Door protects from spatters. 
No bendin’ and no stoopin’! 
Lifts out for easy cleaning 


Burners lift out in one piece. 
Smooth porcelain enamel, 
that washes easy as a dish. 


more women cook on. Magéc Chef than on any other range 
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Home Economics Paves the Way 


For Marriage or Professional Careers 


“You can go to college,” declared Romaine Smith 


in his article last month. This open letter to girls and 


their mothers is designed to help you with a course that 


will serve you whether you marry or seek a career. 


By SALLIE HILL 


HERE is the girl who doesn’t 

want to inform herself about 
better nutrition . . . how to dress be- 
comingly . . . the social graces... 
how to entertain . . . how to serve 
tasty meals or give a party or tea 
with unusual refreshments . . . how 
to select well designed china, silver, 
linens, house furnishings, and furni- 
ture . . . how to plan a livable house 
with colorful, well matched acces- 
sories? And wouldn't it be a comfort- 
ing thought to know that in an emer- 
gency you could offer first aid to the 
injured, or care for a baby? 

Are you interested in learning 
these things, not “catch as catch 
can,” but from our best colleges? 
Then quite obviously, Miss Southern 
Girl, you're a candidate for one of 
the broad-gauged homemaking 
courses now being offered. 

I queried directors of home eco- 
nomics in several of these colleges 
about their plans for girls like you, 
girls who will probably become 
homemakers soon after college. Many 
of these women wrote me that happy 
family life is the chief aim in their 


home economics courses! These lead- 
ers know that home economics is 
constantly being called upon to play 
a larger role in present-day life. We 
can point to any number of girls who 
graduated and married and found 
careers as home economics teachers, 
home demonstration agents, dairy 
specialists, nutrition specialists, dieti- 
tions, interior decorators, textile tech- 
nicians, clothing designers, equip- 
ment specialists, home service direc- 
tors in gas and electric companies, 
magazine and newspaper editors. 

It goes without saying that 
careers such as these can be more 
easily combined with homemaking 
than many other lines of endeavor 
in which women engage outside their 
homes. Not only is home economics 
a growing field—it is truly a woman’s 
field. If you're fortunate enough 
to have found your progressive 
young farmer, already, remember, 
you can have him and homemaking 
courses, also. 


Don't miss Betsy Seymour's story 


about a home economist on our Pro-' 


gressive Youngfolks’ page this month! 


< 
Sue Burton, Mont- 
gomery County, 
Ala.; Lynn Otey, Jef- 
ferson County, 
Ala.; and Jacqueline 
Cunningham, Cov- 
ington County, 
Ala., model new 
cotton fashions which 
they created in 
costume design 
class at the 
University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 


> 

Learning to be 

a good cook is 

only one of the 

things the home 
economist achieves. 


Being a gracious 
hostess or a charm- 
ing guest is an 
art you can develop. 
These students of 
Tarleton State Col- 
lege, Stephenville, 
Tex., enjoy din- 
ing together. 

v 


Handicrafts 


are fasci- 

nating to 
teach or 
practice as 
a hobby. 


Many people 


make a 


career of a 


handicraft 
specialty. 
Here, 
students 
practice 
weaving 
on three 
looms of 
different 
sizes. 
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” / “We all pitch m during the strenuous days of culling and packing the 
WE - LAY HOOKEY vegetable crop,” Mary Ruth Hall explains. “That way we get it off to 


market in jig time and can go on a fishing trip to celebrate.” 


.\N 


“ In spite of her big share of the harvesting work, washing gritty produce 


AT HARVEST TIME / and handling rough crates and baskets, Mrs. Hall’s hands are prettily 
= 


soft and smooth. “Thanks to regular use of Jergens Lotion,” says Mary. 


says Mrs. J. J. Hall of Grapevine, Texas 





‘Thalp the youngsters with the feedingand “And Jessie Lou helps me at canning sea- “Last thing at night we smooth on Jergens _Jergens is effective because it doesn’t just 
of their pets—spend nearly as son. She’s learned, too, how important it again. Fragrant, pure white Jergens isso coat the skin like ordinary creams and 

Much time outdoors as the children do. is to smooth on soothing Jergens after pleasant to use—softens hands, arms and _lotions. Jergens Lotion really penetrates 
chores and our dry Texas climate having her hands in water. We keep bot- elbows — and is a grand-all-over beauty the upper layer and gives it softening 

make Jergens Lotion a must. tles in both kitchen and bath, treatment after a bath.” moisture. Only 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax. 


More women use JERGENS LOTION than any other hand care in the world! 
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ere is modern, automatic cooking at 
ts finest, in the most beautiful range 
you've ever seen. Dozens of Caloric 
eatures give you more leisure out of 
he kitchen, more pleasure in the 
kitchen, more satisfaction in perfectly 
prepared meals. Make your dream of 
perfect range come true with an 
tramatic Caloric Gas Range. See a 
iemonstration, today. Dealers are 
isted under “Caloric” in your classi- 
fied telephone book. 


COSTS LESS TO BUY, INSTALL, USE 
ou’ll save up to $100.00 on a Caloric, com- 
pared with an equivalent range using other 
uel. You’ll save on installation costs. You’ll 
pave on fuel, on service and repair parts. (All 
aloric burners and door springs are guaran- 
ped for life.) Remember—more homes cook 
with gas than with all other fuels combined. 
‘All models available for ‘‘Pyrotax’’ Bottled Gas or other LP-Gases 
Caloric Stove Corporation, Topton, Pa. 


















.. a range comes true 
.\ 


ERICAS EASIEST RANGES 70 KEEP CLEAN 


* 





‘4 re 
— AUTOMATIC LIGHTING 
“Throw away your matches! 
f Just turn on the gas to 
cook or bake or broil. 


\ AUTOMATIC CLOCK CONTROL , 
Take afternoons off! Automatic 
clock control will cook your dinner. | 


OUTLET 
TOMATIC TIMED OUT! 
Sloss “ne minutes longer! La a g 
outlet will have your co ee r 4 


AUTOMATIC OVEN HEAT 
Avoid oven failures! Automatic } 
_ regulator delivers exact temperatures. / 
5 Each oven has its own heat control. 


# 

/ ACCURATE TOP BURNER HEAT 

| Don’t waste fuel! TriSet Burners @ 
' control heat accurately for Fast 

‘, Boil, Keep Boil and Keep Warm— 
f anda th 


| 


f ousand in-between heats. 
| AUTOMATIC POT WATCHER y 
Go read a book! Automatic timer 


‘| will buzz when cooking is done. 


\ SMOKELESS BROILING 


! 
% broil in a smoke screen: ‘ 
Dot sloric broils with door closed. P 


Gas flame consumes the smoke. ‘, 


easy TO CLEAN 
range-cleaning 8 ete / 
Woy oe a of features make « . 
inmerica’s Easiest Rang 
y Keep Clean. 
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For a special treat, try making clover leaf rolls from some of your old. 
fashioned dough. They make an interesting variation for your family, 


Bread Like Mother 
Used ‘To Make 


What has happened to that “old time” flavor in bread and 


rolls? Mrs. Snyder explains why our modern loaves lack 


this delicious quality so fondly remembered by many, 


By CLARA GEBHARD SNYDER 


HE question about how to get 

“old time” flavor in bread and 
rolls is a quite common one. Inter- 
estingly enough, the question comes 
more often from men than from 
women. Perhaps this is because 
many men have idealized the 
“bread that Mother used to make.” 
Be that as it may, there are ways of 
getting that wonderful fragrance 
and flavor without much trouble. 
The secret is in the method used. 

Good cooking of most kinds takes 
time, and in this hurried age, with 
so many demands on our time, many 
homemakers quite understandably 
want to do things as quickly as pos- 
sible, just as their husbands do in 
their jobs. Consequently, modern 
methods of bread making have been 
speeded up. The quickest way to 
make excellent yeast-leavened rolls 
and bread is by what is called the 
straight dough process. This process 
consists of putting all of the ingre- 
dients into the dough at the time of 
the first mixing. 

The old-fashioned method is 
what is known as the sponge proc- 
ess. In this method, the liquid (wa- 
ter, milk, potato water, or a com- 
bination of milk and water), a small 
amount of sugar, and only part of 
the flour and the yeast are combined 
to make a batter, called the sponge. 
This sponge is allowed to ferment 
until it is bubbly. Then it is stirred 
down, and the shortening, salt, and 
enough more flour are added and 
mixed in to make a moderately stiff 
dough. This is then thoroughly 
kneaded until it is satiny smooth. 
The dough is allowed to rise until it 
has increased its volume to about 


2% times its former size. Then it is 
punched down to rise again. 
Now it is ready to be shaped into 
loaves or rolls, which are allowed 
to rise again until they have in- 
creased their volume about 2% times, 
A quick oven (425-450 degrees F.) 
expands the gas the yeast has manu- 
factured during the rising periods, 
and the loaves and rolls go through 
what is called oven spring, which is 
largely responsible for the lightness 
of the bread and the delicate silken 
characteristic of the crumb. The 
baking also caramelizes some of the 
sugar in the crust of the bread, giv- 
ing it that beautiful golden hue, one 
of the qualities of excellent bread. 
The reason the sponge process 
produces more flavor and aroma 
than does the straight dough proc 
ess is that the former permits four 
rising periods. It is during these 
rising periods that the yeast not 
only produces the carbon dioxide 
which makes the dough rise, but it 
also manufactures grain alcohol and 
some other gaseous substances, all 
of which are responsible for the fra- 
grance which, to me, is the most 
appetizing one in the world: the 
fragrance of bread baking. 
Because our grandmothers (or at 
least my grandmother and other 
grandmothers of her generation) did 
not have available to them the new 
improved yeasts that modern home- 
makers can get everywhere, they 
used dry yeast. The yeast had to be 
soaked for an hour or so. Then it 
was used to make a sponge which 
was set to rise overnight. Because 
the yeast cells were so dehydrated, 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Plug this compact “Victrola” 45 at- 
tachment into the Lindsay, the Shelley, or 
connect it to any AC radio, phonograph 
or TV set .. . and you’ve got a phono- 
combination! Plays up to fourteen “45” 
records (up to an hour) at one loading! 


Model 45J2, $16.75 


























- old. 
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Here’s a table radio for top 
performance anywhere, the Lindsay. Powerful three- 
Le gang condenser for sharper tuning, greater range... 
famous “Golden Throat” tone system. Built-in phono- 
jack. Deep maroon finish (ivory, slightly higher). 

Model 2X61, AC-DC, $34.95 


Nw...-pm RCA Yieror 


Cornerstone of home entertainment 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
E:veryane knows this famous trademark . . . Nipper listening 
to “His Master’s Voice.”” Maybe you didn’t know that Nipper 
was a real dog, painted by an artist named Francis Barraud. 
Used in a “Victrola” phonograph advertisement in 1899, 
it started Nipper on his career to world fame. | 

For half a century, Nipper has been a symbol of RCA Victor 
quality leadership . . . first in recorded music, then 
in radio, and now first in television, too! 





In choosing a set for your home, look for the Nipper 
trademark. It’s your guarantee of quality, your assurance of 
matchless performance. See your RCA Victor dealer today! 


(or at 
other 
n) did 
e new 
home- 
_ they 
| to be 
hen it 
which 
cause 
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Your best buy in television . . . RCA Victor’s new 17-inch And for the ultimate in tele- 
table set, the Shelley! Has the exclusive ‘Magic Monitor” vision quality, ask about RCA Every year more people buy 
citeuit system which acts like an engineer inside your set— Victor Television Deluxe! Ask 
auomatically controls picture quality! Gleaming ebony finish. your dealer, too, for details 


Model 171200, including Federal Excise Tax and $1 999% on RCA Victor Factory- mm in 
a full-year picture tube warranty, only Service Contracts. R CTOR = 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 






Prices shown are su : : : hae , sé 
e geested list prices but subject to Government Price Ceiling Regulations h h l 
sad to change without notice. Model 2X61 slightly higher in Far West and South. Tmks. ® t an any ot er te eviston 
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FULL OF THRIFTY 
NOURISHMENT ! 
FOR COOKING 
AND WHIPPING TOO! 


STARLAC 


A WONDERFUL 
DRINK ! 









Starlac nonfat dry milk is top-quality milk, with only the 
water and fat removed. You put back the water, mix for a min- 
ute, and chill. Makes wonderful-tasting, nutritious nonfat milk 
for drinking, cooking and cereals. You can whip Starlac, too. 


So convenient! Starlac package needs no refrigeration. You 
can make a cup, a quart or all 5 quarts at a time. 


Starlac is wonderful for your family. Ask any home econo- 


mist or nutritionist. 


Get a package of Starlac at your grocer’s today. 














aes 





BORDEN’S GUARANTEE 


Except for the fat, a quart of Starlac gives you the same amount 
of nourishment as a quart of top-quality milk. Every quart of 
Starlac gives you: 


PROTEINS for tissue growth and repair. 

CALCIUM for strong teeth and bones. 

OTHER MINERALS for maintaining good health. 

B VITAMINS for healthier nerves. 

CARBOHYDRATES for energy and pep. 
1. Borden guarantees that Starlac nonfat milk is,protein-protected by an 
exclusive Borden process. The goodness and nourishment can not escape. 
That’s why Starlac always tastes so good! 2. Borden guarantees that 


Starlac uses top-quality milk from tested herds only. 3. Borden guaran- 
tees that Starlac is purity-tested 24 times. 


LTUTOTITUTTLIDHS 











@The Borden Co. 


_ IF IT’S BORDEN’S—IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD! 







. water is required for 


Starlac makes 
nutritious nonfat milk 





September Flower Tips 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor 


1. In planting madonna 
lily bulbs, set 4 inches 
deep in well drained soil. 
Put a layer of sand in the 
bottom of the hole or 
trench, letting base of bulb 
rest on it. 

2. To check thrips dam- 
age to your gladiolus 
bulbs, dust with DDT or 
paradichlorobenzene be- 
fore storing them. 

3. As a novelty, try a 
few colchicum bulbs this 
fall or winter. No soil or 


blooming. Just place them 
ona table or other out-of- 
the-way place, preferably in or 
close to sunlight for a part of the 
day. (See photo. This one bloomed 
on my desk a few years ago.) 


4. For spring cut flowers, plant a 
few Dutch iris bulbs now. They 
will bloom soon after the earliest- 
blooming daffodils and along with 
some of the later varieties. 

5. Plant peonies now, but not 
too deep. They are easy to grow, 
but many people fail with them. I 
have scores of letters each year say- 
ing, “My peonies grow nice plants, 


- but do not bloom.” That’s mostly 


because they’re planted too deep. 
Cover them with the tips only 1% to 
2 inches below surface of the soil. 

6. Fertilize chrysanthemums ev- 
ery 10 days after heads begin to 
form. Use a liquid fertilizer made 
by dissolving a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of complete fertilizer in a gallon 
-of water. One pint per plant each 
time is best amount to use. 

7. Some annual flower seed that 
may be planted now in the upper 
South are: larkspur, Phlox drum- 
mondi, Shirley poppy, California 
poppy, and Iceland poppy. 

8. Some of the leading annuals 
to plant in the lower South now 
are: Texas bluebonnet, sweet alys- 
sum, calendula, candytuft, petunia, 


- stock, blue salvia, sweet william, 


and others. 

9. “When seedlings of phlox, pe- 
tunia, salvia, and other hardy an- 
nuals come up in old beds in the 


The colchicum bulb needs no planting, 
It will bloom when placed near sunlight. 


fall, take them up, spade and fer- 
tilize the soil, set them back, being 
sure to give them plenty of space, 
mulch lightly with fine trash, and 
you will have the earliest and best 
flowers next spring,” says T. Jack- 
son of Washington Parish, La. 

10. The following perennial 
flower seed may be planted now: 
hollyhock, delphinium, Oriental 
poppy, Canterbury bell, Shasta 
daisy, foxglove, English daisy, and 
many others. 

11. To help keep roses and late- 
flowering dahlias blooming until 
frost, give a light application of 
fertilizer now. 

12. For a good stand of blue- 
bonnet flowers, here’s what Texas 
Extension Service Gardening Spe- 
cialist Sadie Hatfield advises: 

“The time to plant Texas blue- 
bonnets is when the seed ripens. 
However, if you want blooms next 
spring, plant before September. 
Soak their tough little seeds in wa- 
ter 24 hours before planting. This 
helps sprout them out. Then after 
soaking, rake them into the soil at 
once and give them a good water- 
ing. The plants grow during cold 
months and are injured by only the 
worst freezes.” 

13. For a green winter lawn, sow 
on top of the sod this month or 
early next some ryegrass at the rate 
of 5 to 6 pounds per 1,000 square 
feet (20 x 50 feet). Give a good ap 
plication of fertilizer just before 
sowing seed. 





or Birmingham. 





Help for Busy Flower Growers 


This is a month filled with activity for flower growers. Planting, 
pruning, fertilizing, dividing, and resetting—all are needed this 
month. “The Flower Lover’s Guidebook” tells what annuals and 
perennials to plant; how to prune; which flowers’ to fertilize and 
how; and how to dig, divide, and reset your bulbs. You'll find the 
guidance you need for all your flower gardening in “The: Flower 
Lover's Guidebook.” Order your copy for 50 cents from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at our nearest office—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, 
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MOONBEAM Electric Alarm. Calls you 
silently. His first call is a blinking light; 
later joined by audible alarm. $9.95. 
With luminous dial, he’s one dollar more. 





BANTAM Electric Alarm. This good-look- 
ing little chap is only 3% inches high. 
Clear-toned bell alarm has cheerful call. 
$4.35. With luminous dial, he’s $5.00. 





ORB Electric Wall Clock. Neat and hand- 
Some. Easy-to-read dial. Metal case is 
easy fo keep clean. Four color choices— 
lvory, white, red or yellow. Only $4.35. 


Prices quoted do not include tax and are subject to change 


WESTCLOX 


PRODUCTS OF CORPORATION 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


“U L” Label 
“What does ‘U L’ on an electrical 
appliance mean?” 

Mrs. T. B. C., Arkansas. 
The “U L” label means that the 
equipment has been tested and ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. It means the appli- 
ance is safe. Always look for it. 


Care of Garden Tools 
“How can I keep my garden 
rakes and hoes from rusting?” 

Mrs. I. B. M., Florida. 
Apply a liberal coat of paste wax. 
Let it dry well before polishing. 
While at it, give the handles a coat, 
too. It protects the handle and 
makes it much more comfortable 
to your hands. 


Grass Stains 
“How can I remove grass stains 
from wash dresses?” 

Mrs. O. T. T., Mississippi. 

If the fabric is white cotton or 
linen, rub the stained area with lard 
or cooking oil and wash in hot suds. 
Rinse thoroughly. If the stain per- 
sists, use a chlorine bleach solution. 
Rinse thoroughly. 

If the stain is on white rayon, 
silk, or wool, wash the garment in 
lukewarm water and rinse. Treat 
stubborn stains with a mixture of 2 
tablespoons hydrogen peroxide to 
each gallon water used and soak 
stain for half an hour. Rinse gar- 
ment thoroughly. 

If you have stained a colored 
washable dress, wash in lukewarm 
suds. If this method fails, make a 
solution’ of 1 teaspoon of sodium 
perborate to 1 pint hydrogen perox- 
ide. Try this on an inconspicuous 
part of the garment first to be sure 
that the color does not fade. Soak 
stain in this solution for half an 
hour, rinse thoroughly. If the stain 
still refuses to budge, sprinkle it 
with sodium perborate while the 
fabric is still damp and let it stand 
for half an hour. Rinse thoroughly. 


Sorrowful Susie 


pe on ry) 
FEZ L 


“My gas burners sputter 
Each time they are lit; 

Tho’ I putter and putter, 
It helps, not a bit.” 





When a gas burner on your range 
sputters, it’s wasting fuel. Dirt is 
usually the cause. Instead of “put- 
tering,” remove the burners, clean 
out the holes with a pipe cleaner 
or wire, wash in hot soapsuds, rinse, 











dry, replace, and you have a cure. 
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Its the BIG NEW 


falolUle) (“Holla 
Westinghouse 
President 


SPEED-ELECTRIC RANGE 


It’s winning a landslide vote of approval because 
this great, new Westinghouse “President” has 
everything. 

Extra large capacity ... two big ovens, room 
for all your baking, broiling, roasting, at one 
time. Speed . . . the world’s fastest heating 
surface unit— Westinghouse Super Corox®. 

Clean, healthful cooking ... hecause it’s electric. 
Automatic ... you can put an oven meal in to 
cook and forget it until it’s ready to serve. 
The price? A bargain! 

Never before a full-sized, double-oven range of 





famous Westinghouse quality with so many 
features for so little money. See the President 


Westinghouse brings you : 
history-making debates every today at your retailer's. 

week... PLUS Election Night Ste ae yp 

Returns on CBS TV andRadio, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Mansfield, O. 






you CAN BE SURE... iF ITS Westinghouse 


Every Week on TV see... WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE Summer Theater 




























You get more 
than whiteness 
with CLOROX 










































In addition to making white cot- 
tons and linens snowy-white, and 
brightening fast colors, Clorox 
makes linens sanitary, too...safer 
for family health. No other home 
laundering product equals Clorox 
in germ-killing efficiency! 


And Clorox does more than bleach 
your linens and make them sani- 
tary. It also removes stains and 
deodorizes. Plus all this, Clorox 
is free from caustic...extra gen- 
tle... made by an exclusive, pat- 
ented formula. So, to conserve 
linens ...to protect health... use 
Clorox every washday! 


“S CLOROX safeguards health in 
[op Ow routine cleaning, too! 
EN] Yes, Clorox safeguards 
H| health when used in rou- 
__|Fi tine cleaning of drain- 
wy boards, sinks, basins, 
tubs, toilet bowls. For 
besides removing stains and de- 
odorizing, Clorox disinfects .. 

provides a type of disinfection 
recomniended by public health 
authorities! Directions on label. 












































































When it’s CLOROX-clean... 
it’s SAFER for Family Health! 
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Can Brighten Your 


EEP a spot of growing green 
K around the house with sweet 

potato vines, as you serve 
sweet potato dishes in your winter- 
time menus. 

Without much time or attention, 
you can have a continuous sweet po- 
tato “garden.” Vines will grow from 
a 2-inch root-end, cut from potatoes 
you plan to cook. Put the ends, or 
small, whole potatoes, in a container 
of water inside a dark cupboard until 
well sprouted (about two weeks). 
Add these to the front of your garden 
bowl, as you discard old plantings 
from the back, which have gone to 
all vines and no leaves. 


Fitting easily into the magic flavor 
circle of almost any menu, sweet po- 
tatoes are always a choice accom- 
paniment for pork. They provide 
rich food values we need to protect 
us from colds and infections—a fine 
source of vitamin A, worth-while 
quantities of vitamin C, and some of 
the B vitamins and minerals. 


Many fine old Southern sweet po- 
tato dishes call for peeled and grated 
sweet potatoes. Follow steps sug- 
gested in our grated sweet potato 
dishes to keep the rich golden color. 


Grated Sweet Potato Casserole® 


For this one-dish meal, allow 
about % cup grated sweet potato and 
1 small apple for each serving. Have 
ready a bow] of heavily salted water. 


Peel, grate on a medium grater, 
and quickly drop small portions of 
the sweet potatoes into the salted 
water. Dip peeled potato into the 
water, too, before grating. Squeeze 
grated potatoes dry and pack lightly 
into measuring cup. 

Layer grated potatoes and sliced 
apples in a greased casserole, sprink- 
ling each layer with granulated sugar 
and dotting generously with butter 
or margarine. Use no salt—some will 
remain from water dip. Sprinkle ap- 
ple layers lightly with cinnamon, if 
desired. Fill completed casserole 
about one-third full with water. 
Cover. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees F.) until apples are al- 
most tender. A 1%-quart casserole, 
to make 6 servings, will take about 
one hour; our large picture casserole 
took two hours, and holds 10 to 12 
servings for a large, hungry family. 

Meanwhile, brown small sausages 
lightly on both sides in a skillet. 
About 30 minutes before casserole is 
done, remove cover and add the 
sausages. Continue baking, uncov- 
ered, for 30 minutes. For garnish, 


Golden Rich 


Sweet Potatoes 


Table and Your Menus 


WILLIAMSON 
GILLIAM 


Color photograph of sweet potato dishes was made 
by Wray Selden and arranged by the author; photo 












accessories furnished by Thalhimers, Richmond, Va, 


dip apple rings in sugar and glaze in 
sausage drippings, cooking on low 
heat three minutes on each side. 

This casserole may be made with 
sliced, cooked or uncooked sweet po- 
tatoes. Uncooked slices need a long- 
er baking time. 


Potato-Pineapple Pudding 


_In a large bowl, beat 2 whole eggs. 
Add % cup milk, 2 tablepsoons melt- 
ed butter or margarine, % cup canned 
crushed pineapple and juice. Com- 
bine % teaspoon powdered ginger 
and % teaspoon salt with 1 cup 
brown sugar, firmly packed. Stir into 
mixture and blend well. 

Peel small portions of sweet pota- 
to at a time, dipping into heavily 
salted water, and grating on medium 
grater. Measure each small portion 
in measuring cup immediately after 
grating, and add to above mixture 
until 1% cups grated sweet potato 
have been added. Blend well. 

Pour into greased 1%-quart baking 
dish, set in pan of hot water, and 
bake in moderate oven (350 degrees 
F.) for one hour. Serve warm or cold 
for dessert with a topping of 
whipped cream, or omit egg whites 
from mixture, beat with \ cup granu- 
lated sugar to make a meringue to 
cover baked pudding, and brown in 
oven. Yield: 6 servings. 


Potatoes on Half Shell* 


Select small sweet potatoes of uni- 
form size. Scrub and grease, allow- 
ing one potato for each serving. 
Place on oven rack, while ovencook- 
ing a pork roast at 325-350 degrees 
F., and roast for about one hour. Po- 
tatoes will be done when they feel 
mealy and soft throughout. 


Remove from oven. While hot, 
slice carefully lengthwise, about % 
inch from top. Carefully scoop out 
the inside. Mash with a fork, or for 
a very smooth mixture, put through 
a sieve or food mill. For each small 
potato or about 1 cup of mashed 
mixture, add 1 tablespoon peanut 
butter, % cup milk, salt and pepper 
to taste. Beat until fluffy. Spoon 
mixture into potato shells, and sprin- 





kle tops with chopped peanuts. Place 
on baking sheet. Just before serving, 
return to a hot oven (400 degrees F,) 
until warmed and lightly browned, 
Serve on large platter, around the 
pork roast. 


Other delightful flavors for 
mashed sweet potato are made by 
adding a teaspoon of butter or mar- 
garine for each scooped-out small 
potato, along with: 


One teaspoon orange, grapefruit, 
lemon, or pineapple juice; dash of 
salt and cinnamon. 

One tablespoon honey, % teaspoon 
lemon juice, dash of salt and nutmeg, 


Sweet Potatoes in Orange Shells* 


Boil until tender, 20 to 30 min- 
utes, 3 large or 4 medium sweet po- 
tatoes. Remove skins and mash or 
sieve the sweet potatoes to make $ 
cups. Add 4 tablespoons butter or 
margarine, 3 tablespdons sugar, 1 
teaspoon salt, and % cup orange 
juice. Beat until fluffy and pile into 
orange shells, prepared as below: 


From 6 medium oranges, remove 
a slice % to % inch from stem end. 
Gently remove pulp and inner white 
membrane without breaking skins. 
Plain shells may now be 
topped with marshmallow, and 
browned in a moderate oven (850 
degrees F.). Yield: 6 servings. 


To make pretty handles, mum 
sharp-pointed knife from inside the 
shell out, working with shell against 
a chopping board. Cut %-inch strip 
almost half around, leave %-inch sec- 
tions between two strips. Cut half- 
moon circle in same manner from 
section beneath each handle piece. 
After shells are filled, pull handles 
up together and secure with %-inch 
pieces of toothpick, slipped in just 
under outer skin. Cover with a sprig 
of mint, and use quarter pieces 

marshmallow on each side of filling. 


*Shown in color photograph. 


Editor's Note.—Some sweet potatoes 
are treated to prevent sprouting. If you 
have a rat wt potato, it will rot. 
about your potatoes before you set them 
to sprout. 
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Look for These Two Comic Books 


Put YOUR GROCER’S, NOW! —_— 






































Two brand new adventurés of Robin Hood and his 
Merrie Men, by Walt Disney—"The Miller's Ransom” 
and “Ghosts of Waylea Castle”. 30 pages in full 
color never before published. Get these interesting, 
wholesome Comic Books when you buy Robin Hood 
Flour. They're conveniently attached right to the bag. 


x 
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If your grocer does not have these 
comic books attached to Robin Hood 
Flour now, he will have them any day! 


Look For Them! 





Get These New Walt Disney Comic Books 


Robin Hood 


Mother! Go to your grocery store now 
and get one of these new Comic Books 
for your youngster! 

That youngster of yours has already 
seen or will soon see Walt Disney’s great 
new technicolor film ‘Story of Robin 
Hood”. Each of these wonderful, color- 
ful Comic Books just published, contains 
further brand new adventures of Robin 
Hood and his Merrie Men. They’re 


See the “Story of Robin Hood” coming to your movie theater soon. 


WHEN YOU BUY 


really wholesome and entertaining! 


You can get one of these 30-page 
Comic Books—at no extra cost—when 
you buy a 5, 10 or 25-lb. bag of Robin 
Hood Flour. They are attached right to 
the bags. So get Robin Hood Flour 
from your grocer’s right away. But act 
now because the supply of these won- 
derful Comic Books is limited and this 
offer is good only while the supply lasts! 


Flour 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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This smart young homemaker is all set to run her 
vacuum cleaner over her rugs to pick up any lint or 
trash which may have been dropped by the young- 
sters during the day. Model is typical of the gen- 
eral group of upright or agitator vacuum cleaners. 





Horizontal tank-type vacuum cleaner with its hose, 
extension tubes, and a floor nozzle will be ready 
for use when the remaining section of the extension - 
tube is assembled in place. Assembly and disassem- 
bly are easy. When disassembled, a minimum of 
storage space is required. The handle on the tank 
makes the cleaner easy to move about the house. 


An easily detachable hose, extension tubes, and 
nozzle combine to make this tank-type vacuum 
cleaner an attractive unit. The long electric exten- 
sion cord enables you to reach outlet with ease. 


How To Choose a Housebold Friend— 


Your Vacuum Cleaner 


suitable only for lighter cleaning jobs. Attach. | 
ments for the larger cleaners make them practical 7 
for any jobs for which the small cleaners are 7 


By UNUS F. EARP 


80 per cent or more of the dirt accumu- 

lates on floors and floor coverings. No 
matter how hard you work with brooms and 
brushes, some of the dirt seems to escape your 
most energetic efforts to capture it, and remains 
in the carpets. Besides that, some of the dust and 
dirt gets stirred into the air and settles on furni- 
ture, curtains, and even back on the floor. 


You can virtually lick this problem, however, 
with the aid of a modern electric vacuum cleaner 
and the various attachments which can be used 
with it. It is a real laborsaver, and it costs very 
little to operate. 


M«: folks agree that in the average home 


When you start to select a vacuum cleaner you 
will find two: main types. The tank type depends 
upon the suction alone for its cleaning power. It 
consists of a tank, inside of which is an air filter 
or dirt bag and a motor-driven fan to provide the 
suction for picking up dust and dirt. The tank, 
which may be either the upright or horizontal 
type, is mounted on rollers or gliders. The clean- 
ing nozzle is connected to the tank with an exten- 
sion tube and flexible hose. This cleaner is easy 
to move about the house. You can change the 
attachments quickly and easily, and it is a good 
machine for smooth surface cleaning. 


The agitator or motor-driven-brush type is 
sometimes called the upright type. The brush, 
driven by a small electric motor, is located in the 
nozzle. The electric motor also drives a fan which 
provides the necessary suction to pick up dust and 
dirt. A dirt-collecting bag is attached to the up- 
right handle and to the fan outlet. 


Attachments for this cleaner for cleaning above 
floor level are available, also. In this type you 
will find the cleaning action of the motor-driven 
brush to be very effective in getting that dirt 
which is often imbedded in heavy carpets. 


Small hand cleaners may be either the agitator 
type or the tank type. Although they are less ex- 
pensive than the larger models, they are usually 


This hand-type vacuum cleaner has 
nice long, rubber-covered extension 
cord with a rubber plug. Upholstery, 
draperies, and walls can all be 
cleaned easily with this type unit. 


A view of the bottom of an upright 
cleaner shows the motor-driven re- 
volving brush in the nozzle. This 
brush aids in cleaning rugs. Also 
shown are rollers on which the clean-: 
er moves backward and forward. 


generally suitable. 


‘Having considered the types of vacuum clean.” 
ers, you are now ready to select one which will = 
help you do your cleaning job. Try the different” 
makes. Actually operate them and then compare © 
the ease with which you can empty the dirt bags, 
hook up the attachments, and handle them gen. | 
erally. Are the weights and sizes suitable? If it ig 
a tank type, i. i: mounted on rollers or runners 7 
which will make it easy to move about? And ™ 
does it have a convenient, nicely balanced carry. ¥ 
ing handle? Does it have a nice long hose and % 
extension tube which are easy to connect and | 
disconnect? These will make it easier for you to | 


clean over wide areas. 


Is the tank of good material, rust-proof and 7 


rugged construction so that it will not be easily 


dented or broken? Finally, does it appear to” 
have good suction? This is a very important point, 7 
since the tank type depends upon suction for its } 


cleaning ability. 


If you are examining an agitator type, does it 7 
have a rubber bumper around the sides and front 7 
that will prevent scarring walls and furniture? 9 
What about a headlight which helps when you 
are cleaning under furniture and in darker cor- 4 
ners; and can the bulb be easily replaced without © 
having to get the help of a serviceman? Do the 7 
wheels have good bearings and a smooth tread | 
which will not leave streaks on your floors or 7 
carpets? Is the hand grip on the handle comfort- 7 
able? Does it have a good big dirt bag with a ~ 


wide mouth so that you can empty it easily? 


Regardless of the type cleaner, you will want } 


to see if it has a conveniently located on-off 
switch, and you will certainly want a nice long, 
rubber-covered, kinkless, flexible cord with a rub- 
ber plug on the end. Protection should be pro- 
vided for the cord where it connects to the clean- 
er, so that it will not become damaged. How 
about a built-in radio noise eliminator? You can 


check on this while you try out the cleaner in your 


own home. 

Some electric motors are lub- 
ricated for life, while others may 
require lubrication, so you will 
want to find out which parts, if 
any, need oiling. 

You should make sure the 
vacuum cleaner has seal of ap- 
proval of the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. This is your as- 
surance that it has been tested 
for fire hazard and shock and 
has been found safe. Your deal- 
er will show you the label, if the 
cleaner has it and if you have 
difficulty in finding it. 

After you have examined the 
various types and models and 
gotten one for your very own, 
be sure to get your copy of the 
manufacturer’s instructions for 
the cleaner you select. If you 
read the instructions carefully, 

and follow the manufacturer’s directions, you will 
assure yourself of real cleaning satisfaction. With 
a properly operated, modern vacuum cleaner, you 
will be able to keep ahead of most of your clean- 
ing problems. Use your cleaner for all the extra 
jobs it will do, if you want to get full value for 
your money. 


Editor's Note.—Mr. Earp is an_ associate professor 
in the department of agricultural engineering, Vit- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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A little room 


Before you saw this photograph would you 
have guessed you could put so much prac- 
tical charm in a bathroom that is only 
9x7 feet? 

The secret is simple. The combination of 
Crane quality fixtures, so smartly styled, 
md the attractive cabinets under and 
above the lavatory, take this room out of 

fommonplace into one with charm. 
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can have a lot of charm 


This Crane idea can be adapted for a sec- Only Crane supplies the complete 
ond bathroom for your own home—or a water system... from pump to faucet 
small one for a tenant house—to make it a 


room you'll be proud of. Your Crane Dealer COME TO 


offers a complete selection of Crane fix- 
tures in all price ranges to meet your budget. 
See him for details, or write Crane Co., 


General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5. FOR IDEAS 
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Try This Quick, Thrifty Treat With Leftover Meat! 


MEAT ’N BISCUIT 
MERRY-GO-ROUNDS aria 


24 cups seasoned, 
ground, cooked meat 
% cup cold gravy OR undiluted 
Cream of Celery Soup 


A Product of Pg WDER 
General Foods 


for biscuits, cakes, waffles, muffins and 
other home-baked delights? 


Method. Combine first two ingredients 
and set aside. Sift flour once, measure, 
add caLuMET Baking Powder and 
salt, and sift again. Cut in shortening. 


2 cups sifted fiour 


22 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 


% teaspoon salt 


5 tablespoons shortening 
% cup milk (about) 


Note: To get the most lusciously-light 
baked treats imaginable, be sure to 
use the leavening for which this easy 
recipe was developed—Double-Act- 
ing CALUMET Baking Powder. 
CALUMET insures wonderful light- 
ness because CALUMET lifts and light- 
ens both in the mixing bowl and in 
the oven’s heat. No wonder, is it, that 
twice as many women use CALUMET 
Baking Powder as any other brand, 


Add milk and stir until soft dough is 
formed (about 20 strokes). Turn out 
on lightly floured board and knead 20 
turns. Roll into 12x 10-inch rectangle. 
Spread with the meat mixture and 
roll as for a jelly roll, wetting edge to 
seal. Cut into 8 slices and place on a 
greased sheet. Brush with melted but- 
ter and bake in hot oven (450°F.) 15 
minutes, or until done. Serve with hot 
gravy or sauce. Makes 8 servings. 


i ither con- 
Sauce. Combine 1 can of eit 
densed Mushroom or Cream of Celery 
Soup with 4 cup milk and heat. 





Bread Like Mother Used To Make 


(Continued from page 86) 


they required 8 to 12 hours to hy- 
drate again and become active in 
the sponge. 

The process was so slow that 
many homemakers of several gen- 
erations ago made what they called 
a starter, which acted more rapidly 
than dry yeast. The starter was 
simply a flour-water-yeast batter 
allowed to ferment in a cool, but 
not cold, spot. When bread making 
time came, the cook took a cupful 
or two of the starter and used it as 
the leavening in her bread. The dry 
yeast cells had thoroughly hydrated, 
and were ready to go to work at 
once. She kept the starter “going” 
by adding a bit more flour, water, 
and sugar each time she took out a 
cupful or two. This procedure some- 
times resulted in sour bread, for in 
warm weather the starter fermented 
too rapidly and become slightly 
sour. Thus week after week the 
bread became slightly more acid, 
but the acidity increased so slowly 
that many families actually devel- 
oped a taste for sour bread. Also, 
there was a tendency for “wild 
yeast” to get into the starter, and 
this sometimes developed undesir- 
able odors and flavors. Altogether, 
the starter method was something 
of a nuisance, and as soon as fresh 
yeasts and the new quick-acting dry 
yeasts became available, homemak- 
ers quickly adopted their use. These, 
too, may be used in making bread 
and rolls by the sponge process. 


Most recipes for rolls make quite 
rich breads. That is, they call for 
eggs, increased shortening, and sug- 
ar. The result is the type of rolls 
most folks prefer. However, most of 
us who think of old-fashioned rolls 
remember the pan of rolls our grand- 
mothers made. These were simply a 
bit of the bread dough pinched off, 
rolled into’ small balls, and baked 
along with the bread. They were 
usually eaten hot, fresh from the 
oven, and so they tasted wonderful. 
Grandmother baked the pan of rolls 
because the loaves took longer bak- 
ing, and she wanted the baked 
loaves to cool before the family 
started in on them. 


The recipes given here for bread 
made by the sponge process, and 
the recipe made by the straight 
dough process are essentially the 
same. 


Sponge Method Bread 


1 package quick- 12 cups flour 
= dry yeast 2 cups milk 
2 cups lukewarm 4 teaspoons salt 
water (82-85 VY cup sugar 
degrees F.) tablespoons fat 
Crumble yeast into water and let 
stand about five minutes. Stir well. 
Add 4 cups flour, or enough to form 
a thick batter, beating until smooth. 
Cover and let rise in a warm place 
(78 degrees F.) until very light and 
bubbly. If allowed to rise over- 
night, set batter in a moderately 
cool place (70-72 degrees F.). When 
the batter is bubbly ahd a little more 
than doubled in bulk, stir down. 
Now it is ready to use. 


To stirred-down sponge add milk 
which has been scalded and cooled, 
salt, sugar, and melted shortening. 


Mix well. Add remaining flour 
ually, mixing thoroughly. Whe | 
dough is moderately stiff, tur gy 
on lightly floured bread board 
pastry cloth and knead until smg 
and satiny. (This will take gb 
seven to eight minutes.) 
dough in lightly greased fy 
Grease surface of dough very lig 
ly, cover well, and let rise in wan 
place (80 to 85 degrees F.) g 
volume is about 2% times the og 
inal volume. Punch down, or kyg 
down lightly, cover, and let ¥ 
again. When light, divide doy 
into four equal parts. Round » 
part into a ball, cover, and let “fey 
on board for ten minutes, 
Meantime, grease three brea 
pans and one roll pan. Shape eg 
of three portions of dough 
loaf and place in bread pans, 
remaining portion of dough 
small balls, about an inch in digg. 
eter, and place in roll pan (a pan 
about 1 inch deep does best), Bit 
the rolls an inch apart to allow for 
rising. Grease surface of loaves ap 
rolls very lightly, cover, and let 
again until a little more than dom 
bled in volume. Bake in mod 
hot oven (400 to 425 degrees F) 
for loaves, and 450 degrees F, for 
rolls. The loaves should be done in 
50 to 60 minutes, and the rolls in 
minutes. Recipe makes four 1. 
pound loaves, or three 1-pound 
loaves and one pan of rolls, 


3 
é 


Straight Dough Bread 


1 package quick- 2 tablespoons 
acting dry yeast sugar 
VY cup lukewarm 2 teaspoons salt 
water 1 tablespoon 

2 cups milk shortening 

6 cups flour 

Soften yeast by sprinkling into 
lukewarm water and letting stand 
five minutes. Scald milk (or use 1 
cup evaporated milk and 1 op 
warm water). Cool to lukewarm (§0 
to 85 degrees F.). When cooled, add 
2 cups flour, mixing well. Add soft 
ened yeast. Mix well. Add sugar, 
salt, and melted shortening, Beat 
until mixed. Add enough more flow 
to make a moderately stiff dough 
Turn out on lightly floured bread 
board or pastry cloth and knead im 
til dough is smooth and satiny, (This 
will take seven or eight minutes) 
Shape into ball and place in lightly 
greased bowl. Grease surface of 
dough very lightly. Cover and st 
in warm place (80 to 85 de 
to rise until'a little more than dor 
bled (about two hours). Punch 
knead down. Let rise again 
doubled (about one hour). 
dough into equal portions. 
each portion into ball. Cover 
rest on bread board about ten mit 
utes. Meantime, grease two Dre 
pans, or one bread pan and oneml 
pan about 1 inch deep. Shape da 
into two loaves, or into one 
a pan of rolls. Let rise until a i 
more than doubled in volume. Bae 
in moderately hot oven (400 to# 
degrees F.) for loaves, or 425 to# 
degrees F. for rolls. Loaves 
done in 50 to 60 minutes, rolls ii 
minutes. Yield: two 1-pound loaves 
or one 1-pound loaf and one# 
of rolls. y 
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’ : WO AA GLE TILAYA Cooking Combination! 





WL Amazing Instant [leat Calrod Units/ 





Now, Enjoy Faster, Cleaner, Cooler Cooking 
—On The Finest Range Ever Built! 


ou know you're getting the best when you buy a famous 

Hotpoint Electric Range, because Hotpoint both pioneered 
and perfected modern electric cooking—and has built more electric 
ranges than any other manufacture: in the world! 


@ @ Hotpoint alone brings you all of the latest and greatest 
improvements in this new and easier, faster and better way to cook! 


@ @ No other range, regardless of cost, offers you so many 
advanced features—amazing Calrod instant heat . . . exclusive 
“Talking Colors” pushbutton controls . . . giant-size double ovens 
... dual-duty, deep-well cooker . . . full-length fluorescent panel 


Look To Hotpoint For The Finest... FIRST! 





RANGES * 
FREEZERS * 


lighting . . . king-size, two-speed automatic timer . . . high-speed 
broiler ... plus every other proved modern convenience! 

@ @ See this finest of all electric ranges at your nearest Hotpoint 
dealer’s!* There’s a model for every budget—with easy terms, if 
desired. Hotpoint Co. (A Division of General Elec- Lr 
tric Company), 5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, Ill. CGaaraiond 


*Consult classified directory for dealers’ names. Ss sovenace OF 


Everybody’s Pointing To 
® 


Quality §— Appliances 


REFRIGERATORS * DISHWASHERS * 
AUTOMATIC WASHERS * 


DISPOSALLS 
CLOTHES DRYERS * 


* WATER HEATERS * FOOD 
ROTARY IRONERS * CABINETS 














Clean and Sweeten 
your refrigerator 


with Baking Soda 
































No scrubbing ! 
No scouring ! 
Takes 2 the time ! 


Baking soda emulsifies greasy film 
that mold and germs cling to. With 
a wipe of your cloth, film disap- 
pears—and so do musty, sour 
food odors that adhere to enamel. 
There’s no soapy or “‘strong”’ odor 
left to cling to food, no suds or 
grit to rinse away. 

You just sprinkle soda on a 
damp cloth and wipe the inner 
surfaces of your refrigerator.Wash 
trays and racks in a soda solution. 
Baking soda never mars enamel 
... it is the cleanser recommended 
by 22 leading refrigerator manu- 
facturers. 























Better Coffee 


Rinse glass coffee 
makers with a soda 
solution (3 tbs. soda 
to a quart of water) 
to get rid of filmy 
coffee oils that im- 
pair flavor. 





Glasses Sparkle 


Etched crystal or cut 
glass sparkles if you 
apply a thin baking- 
soda paste with a soft 
brush and rinse well, 
rub dry. 





Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Baking 
Soda are pure bicarbonate of soda—meet 
all requirements of U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 
PRE! Booklet—‘‘The Know-How Family” — 
shows many ways soda helps in your home. 
Write Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 70 Pine 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Grace Any Shelf 


E have too many delicious 
things to do with grapes to 
miss taking advantage of an abundant 
crop this year. By now you have your 
pantry shelves creaking under the 
bountiful supply of this season’s can- 
ned vegetables and fruits. When you 
begin mentally to transfer these foods 
into planned menus, you will find that 
canned grape products will add that 
crowning touch to many of your 
everyday meals. 

An all-time favorite is grape juice. 
It is a delicious beverage in itself, but 
will add flavorful interest to other 
beverages like milk, ginger ale, or 
other fruit juices. Congealed salads 
and sherbets with natural grape 
flavoring are a joy to the usual mid- 
winter fare. 

Grapes that yield maximum quan- 
tity and quality of juice are the com- 
pletely ripe but firm ones. For grape 
juice with the natural fruit flavor and 
color, avoid boiling the fruit or the 
juice. The natural flavor will be long- 
er lasting if about 1 cup of sugar is 
added to each gallon of juice. Fill all 
bottles full, because air causes a 
change in the color from purple to 
brown. Overheating gives the juice 
an off-flavor, yet the fruit must be 
heated some to yield all of the juice. 


Grape Juice 


Wash fully ripe grapes. Cover fruit 
with water, using % cup water to 1 
quart fruit, and heat slowly to sim- 
mering, stirring constantly. Don’t al- 
low. juice to boil. Cook slowly until 
fruit is very soft, then strain through 
several thicknesses of cheesecloth. 
For clear juice, hang bag up and let 
liquid drip through without squeez- 
ing the bag. Add % cup sugar to 
each quart of juice. Pour into hot, 
sterilized jars and seal. Process in hot 
water bath for 20 minutes. 

Grape juice prepared with less wa- 
ter and no sugar may be kept on hand 
to make grape jelly. Freshly prepared 
jelly is superior in flavor to that which 
has stood several months. It is, there- 
fore, practical to can unsweetened 
fruit juice and make jelly as needed. 

Failures in jelly making are not un- 
common, but needn’t discourage you, 
because these failures are easily pre- 
vented. Grape juice will readily con- 
vert into jelly, because it contains the 
necessary jellifying substance called 
pectin. However, the jelly may fail 
to set properly if it is over- or under- 
cooked, or if too large a proportion 
of sugar is used. 

Several factors may make grape 
jelly cloud. Juice not properly clari- 
fied in a jelly bag or cooked too long 
may be a cause. It is important to 
handle the juice quickly so that the 
jelly doesn’t cool before it is poured 


By MARY AUTREY 


‘ 


Convert those 
juicy, good grapes 
to jams, jellies, mar- 
malade, and other 
delightful treats. 


into glasses. Air trapped in a jar will 
change color of grape jelly just as it 
changes the color of the juice. This 
happens because jars are not properly 
filled or because air bubbles are 
forced into the mixture if the jelly is 
poured into the containers from too 
great a height. 

The formation of sugar crystals in 
grape juice may be lessened if sugar 
is added to the juice before it is con- 
centrated too much. Too much sugar 
will also cause these crystals to ap- 
pear. To avoid tartrate crystals in 
grape jelly, let juice stand in a jar in 
the refrigerator overnight. Then pour 
off juice and leave sediment. 

The finest juices flow from hot 
grape pulp tied in a double thickness 
of cheesecloth or in a 16- x 14-inch 
Canton flannel bag. Gentle pressing 
of the bag makes a more flavorful but 
cloudier juice. 

When juice is extracted from wild 
grapes, the pulp can be reheated with 
a little added water to yield more 
juice. It has less flavor and less color, 
but when mixed with the first extrac- 
tion, you have more jelly. The high 
pectin content of wild grapes makes 
this possible. 


Mold growth or fermentation may 
begin if jars are not sealed at once, 
or if they are stored in a warm, damp 
place. It is best to make only a year’s 
supply at one time and to store this 
in a cool, dark place. Crystallization 
and loss of flavor are less likely. 


Grape Jelly 


Choose grapes that are barely ripe, 
or if you use fully ripe fruit, use one- 
fourth of the grapes underripe. Wash 
and stem them. Crush grapes, being 
careful not to break seeds. Add % cup 
water to each quart of fruit, and sim- 
mer, stirring constantly. Cook until 
fruit is very soft. Strain through flan- 
nel or cheesecloth. Allow juice to 
stand overnight in the refrigerator. 
The next day or so pour juice off, 
leaving sediment of crystals. Add % 
cup sugar to each cup of juice. Boil 
rapidly without stirring or skimming 
until mixture reaches jelly stage. It is 
ready when the jelly .slides off the 
side of a metal spoon in a sheet, rath- 
er than in drops. Skim and pour 
quickly into sterilized jelly glasses. 


, 













Seal. For a grape jelly variation that 
is delicious with wild game, try spic- 
ing your jelly. Tie a small piece of 
cinnamon and 2 dozen cloves in a 
cheesecloth. Drop these into the boil- 
ing juice and remove before pouring 
the jelly in the glasses. 


‘Grape Marmalade 


Clean grapes and remove stems. 
Press skins between thumb and fore- 
finger to release the pulp. Cook pulp 
at a low temperature until seeds are 
free. Rub pulp through a fine strainer 
and combine with skins. Use % cup 
sugar to every cup of cooked fruit. 
Cook slowly 30 minutes. 


Grape Conserve 


2 cups grape juice 1 cup seeded 

Ya cup crushed raisins 
apricots grated rind of 1! 

Ya cup crushed lemon and 1 
peaches orange 

1 cup walnuts or 5 cups sugor 
pecans Ya cup liquid 

pectin 


Mix all ingredients except liquid 
pectin. Boil hard for one minute, stir- 
ring constantly. Remove from fire and 
add pectin. Allow to cool, stirring 
occasionally until mixture is cool 
enough to hold fruit and nuts in 
place. Pour quickly and seal. 


Cold Pack Grapes 


Use grapes that are ripe but firm. 
Wash them and remove stems. Pre- 
pare a syrup of 1 cup sugar to 2 cups 
strained grape juice or water. Pack 
grapes gently but firmly into hot, 
sterilized jars. Pour syrup in as you 
pack the fruit to prevent air from be- 
ing held in the jars. Fill jars and seal 
quickly. Process in a hot water bath 
for 20 minutes. 





Grape Jam Delight 


3 pounds Concord 3 paunds ripe 
rapes pears 
1% cups water 54 cups sugar 


Y_ cup lemon juice 


Wash grapes clean and separate 
pulp from skins, Cook pulp in water 
until seeds loosen and then press 
through a sieve. Combine pulp and 
skins. Pare and slice pears. Add them 
with remainder of . ingredients © 
grapes. Stir until sugar is disso 
Simmer about 30 minutes until mit 
ture thickens, stirring often. Qui 
pour jam in hot, sterilized glasses 
Seal with melted paraffin. Yield: st 
4-ounce glases. “a 
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_ in hours of hard work. Soon we be- 
_ gan to see results. I canned many 














It costs you less in every way to 
heat your home with Dearborn 
Area Heaters. Less in initial cost, 
less in operating cost. Gives you 
greater convenience, beauty and 
ease of installation. Solve your 
heating problems this winter with 
Dearborn Area Heaters... the 
world’s finest, safest gas heaters. 


To find out more about AREA HEAT 
fill out and mail the coupon 
| below. You'll be glad you did! 


STOVE COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 





Dearborn Stove Co. 
1701 W. Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 


Please send me a free copy of your Book- 
let, “The Story of Area Heat,” 


NAME. 





' county in the matter of home im- 


| on worth-while community proj- 




















Back to the-Farm 


HOUGH born and raised on a 
farm, I spent much of my life 
living away from one. But when 
my husband died, my son and I de- 
cided to put our small savings into 
a little bungalow and a few acres. 


We moved into our new home 
late in the winter. My son and I 
looked at poultry magazines and 
seed catalogs nightly. We bought 
our first chickens and pigs and sent 
away for practically every seed the 
catalog offered. We planted our 
vegetables and flowers, and as 
spring approached, green shoots 
began pushing their way from the 
ground where we had so recently 
planted our seeds. 


We budgeted our income; we 
kept a careful set of books; we put 


of the fruits and vegetables we 
grew that year, and soon our smoke- 
house was filled with a year’s sup- 
ply of meat. As each day passed, 
I felt more and more a new sense 
of security and real inner peace. 


Mrs. Hattie L. James, Georgia. 


From Maryland 


I feel that we have some home 
demonstration clubwomen who are 
doing very interesting things in this 


provement. They are also carrying 


ects, such as providing cookies 
to the Walter Reed Hospital, stuffed 
toys for the children’s hospital, and 
200 dozen cookies at Christmastime 
to the naval hospital. 
Edythe M. Turner, Home 
Demonstration Agent, Maryland. 


Women at Work 


Hats off to the Molette’s Bend 
Home Demonstration Club for its 
splendid contributions toward bet- 
ter living. Mrs. F. W. Moseley, 
Civil Defense chairman of the 
Dallas County Home Demonstra- 
tion Council, encouraged eight of 
her club members to enroll in a Red 
Cross home nursing course. 

The president of the home dem- 
onstration club, Mrs. N. A. Mooney, 
always urges home demonstration 
women to help the rural youth of 
the community to understand, ap- 
preciate, and make use of the fine 
things in their homes and environ- 
ment. The rural youth chairman, 
Mrs. J. O. Dumas, was responsible 
for a “4-H Leader’s Dinner” in the 
Orrville School cafeteria in honor of 
the 4-H leaders. 

Mrs. P. L. Tippett, community 
activities chairman, keeps the com- 
munity alive with good wholesome 
fun and happy activity. 
Mrs. Odell Warr, Alabama. 
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Hes feeling his CHEERIOS... 


-tHe OAT CEREAL 


THAT NEEDS 
NO COOKING! 


Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of 7GO power! 


For a better breakfast every day, include Cheerios. You'll 
serve up that wonderful oat energy that hard-working folks 
want at breakfast time ... and do it so easily. Cheerios is 
the oat cereal that needs no cooking! Deliciously different. 
Shaped like golden, little doughnuts, with a crisp, fresh, 
toasted oat flavor. No other cereal has a flavor quite like it. 
Get a package. Ask for Cheerios... the 
only famous ready-to-eat oat cereal. 
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IN REGULAR 
AND FAMILY SIZE 
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Carnation Home 
Service Director 





THERE’S A NICE CAREFREE LT to. that 
perennial favorite, “In the Good Old 
Summertime.” But what’s good about 
summer, if you have to spend a big 
part of it in the kitchen? So I’m going 
to give you a recipe that’s quick as 
1-2-3...one that gets you out of the 
kitchen fast. What’s more, it’s just as 
nourishing and delicious as it is quick. 
I call it “Summertime Curried Eggs,” 
and the basis of this recipe is a cream 
sauce made with Carnation Evaporated 
Milk. Yes, be sure you use Carnation. 
For unlike ordinary milk, Carnation is 
double-rich...and that’s what you need 
for this cream sauce. No other form of 
milk is rich enough. Besides, Carnation 
is one milk that’s specially heat-refined. 
As a result, it blends more smoothly 
and completely with other recipe in- 
gredients and brings out every bit of 
their flavor and goodness. So relax... 
enjoy Summer...try this quick, easy 
dish tonight. 


SUMMERTIME CURRIED EGGS 
(Makes 4 servings) 


2 cups Carnation 2 tbhsps. chopped 


Cream Sauce* green pepper 
2 tbsps. chopped 1% tsp. curry powder 
onion 6 sliced hard-cooked eggs 


Combine Carnation Cream Sauce with 
chopped onion and green pepper over low 
heat. Add curry powder; stir until sauce 
is warm (4-5 minutes). Pour over egg 
slices and serve on toasted buns. 


*Prepare Carnation Cream Sauce by com- 
bining 2 tbsps. butter with 2 tbsps. flour 
and 1 tsp. salt in saucepan over low heat 
until blended. Gradually add 1%4 cups 
(1 large can) undiluted Carnation, Stir 
until thickened (about 4-5 minutes). 





To cut hard-cooked eggs without break- 
ing the yolk, dip the knife in water. 


WHEN YOUR YOUNG- 
sters rush in from 
play asking for a cool 
drink, why not give 
them something nour- 
ishing? Here’s what 
I mean. Some time 
ago I wrote a booklet, 
“How to Put Variety : 
in Your Milk Beverages.” It tells lots 
of ways to fix milk so the youngsters 
will love it. Star of this booklet is 
Carnation. And that’s the way it should 
be. For Carnation is milk at its nour- 
ishing best... concentrated to double- 
richness, with nothing removed but 
water and nothing added but vitamin D. 
You may have this booklet free. Ad- 
dress Mary Blake, Carnation Co., Dept. 
R-92, Los Angeles 36, Calif. The recipe 
below is a sample of what to expect. 


SUMMERTIME FRUIT PUNCH 
(Makes 1 quart punch) 
1% cups (1 large can) % cups crushed 
undiluted Carnation pineapple, straw- 
1% cups ice water 
or chipped ice 2 tablespoons 
1 cup sugar lemon juice 


Combine Carnation and ice together in 
pitcher or shaker. Mix sugar, fruit, lemon 
Juice with Carnation. Shake or stir until 
well-biended, Sprinkle with nutmeg if 
desired. 





To enrich any recipe that calls for milk, 
instead of ordinary milk use Carnation 
mized with an equal amount of water. 
It’s still richer than all state stand- 
ards for bottled milk...yet costs less. 





How to bec a Better Load 


oe AND SAVE MONEY Too! 3 


“KEEP THAT OVEN DOOR 


berries or other fruit 


cLosep” is the battle 
cry of all women 
these hot summer £& 
days. But that’s no 7 
reason to sacrifice the 
things our families 
like best...such as 
pie. Thanks to “you- 
know-what” that comes in the red and 
white can, you can make the best pie 
ever and never get within arm’s length 
of your oven. In short, you make it in 
your refrigerator. But don’t get the 
idea it’s an ordinary icebox pie. Oh 
no! This pie takes milk that whips. 
And that means double-rich Carnation. 
No other form of milk is rich enough. 


CARNATION LEMON FLUFF PIE 
(Makes 9-inch single crust pie) 











CRUMB CRUST 
2 cups crushed % cup melted butter 
graham crackers or shortening 


2 tablespoons sugar 


FILLING 
1 package lemon- 1 cup chilled 
flavored gelati Atinted 





Y cup hot water Carnation 
% cup sugar 1 tablespoon grated 
¥Y% cup lemon juice lemon rind 


Blend crust ingredients together. Line 
sides and bottom of 9-inch pie plate, sav- 
ing % cup crumbs for topping. Combine 
gelatin, hot water, sugar and 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice; cool. Whip chilled Carnation 
with remaining lemon juice about 1 min- 
ute. Add cooled gelatin mixture; whip until 
fluffy (about 2 minutes). Pour into crust; 
chill about 1 hour, or until firm. Garnish 
with grated lemon peel, maraschino 
cherries and mint leaves if desired. 


An easy way to prepare chicken for. 
frying is to place pieces in paper sack 
with flour and seasoning; then shake 
thoroughly. 


HOT oR Icep, the best way to “cream” 
your coffee is with Carnation. And 
millions of real coffee lovers will back 
me up on that statement. These are the 
folks who’ve discovered that this milk 
that whips gives coffee a richer, cream- 
ier flavor and a delightful let’s-have- 
another-cup color. If you’re a coffee 
lover yourself, and haven’t discovered 
“creaming” with Carnation... you’re 
missing a great treat. 





“from Contented Cows” 








































By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


FOOTBALL injury had 

caused Tom Brown so much 
pain that his doctor prescribed a 
drug to help him get some rest. 
Tom’s mother was fearful that he 
might acquire the drug habit. 


“Suppose he wants to continue 
this drug just to induce sleep even 
after he doesn’t really need it?” she 
asked the doctor. 

“Tom is a healthy young fellow, 
and I doubt that he will have any 
difficulty in sleeping after the pain 
subsides,” he replied. 

“You see, Mrs, Brown, insomnia 
or sleeplessness in almost all cases 
is the result of chronic nervous ten- 
sion or anxiety associated with the 
strains of our present-day living. 
It may be aggravated by the use 
of coffee, tea, chocolate, and soft 
drinks which contain caffeine or 
other stimulating substances. 


“More elderly persons are living 
now than ever before, and with ad- 
vancing years, they need fewer 
hours of sleep; but they need more 
rest. And, of course, sleeplessness 
may be caused temporarily by ill- 
ness which is accompanied by dis- 
comfort or pain, such as digestive 
upsets and constipation. In these, 
the obvious treatment is simply to 
remove the cause. 


“Chronic diseases present a more 
serious problem. This is especially 
true of arthritis and rheumatism 
which aré usually more painful at 
night, and therefore cause insom- 
nia. Sometimes a restless sleeper 
has no apparent physical cause for 
his restlessness. When Tom’s knee 
is better, his activities will make 
him so tired he'll sleep naturally.” 


“Should drugs ever be taken for 
insomnia?” was the next question 
asked by Mrs. Brown. 


“Sleep can be induced by drugs, 
but such sleep is never as good as 
natural sleep. For the relief of in- 
somnia, we often prescribe one of 
the barbiturate drugs, popularly 
known as sleeping pills. If these 
drugs are taken in proper dosage, 
they have a depressing and sooth- 
ing action on the nervous system. 
They differ in the doses in which 
they are effective, the rapidity with 
which they act, and the length of 
their sleep-producing effect. The 
occasional use of such a sedative, 
taken under the doctor’s directions, 


is beneficial in relieving anxiety and 
produces sleep without damage to 
the patient. 


“All such drugs, however, are 
potentially dangerous and in many 
states cannot legally be sold with. 
out a prescription. This is due to 
the fact that barbiturates used ex. 
cessively over too long a time can 
cause symptoms of poisoning or be- 
come habit producing. Poisoning is 
more likely to occur in persons with 
diseases of the liver and kidneys, 
and some patients suffer allergic 
reactions from them. The drug be- 
comes habit forming when with- 
drawal causes highly disagreeable 
symptoms. Suicides and accidental 
deaths may result from overdoses 
of sleeping pills. Chronic addiction 
may also result in death. 

“Medical men agree that the bar- 
biturates serve a useful purpose 
when given by doctors, especially 
in the treatment of epilepsy, for the 
relief of cancer sufferers, and in 
some conditions of the heart and 
circulation. These drugs are also 
beneficial when they are employed 
for short periods in the treatment 
of many acute diseases and follow- 
ing surgery or a painful injury 
such as Tom’s. 

“On the other hand, it is agreed 
that there can be no legitimate use 
for the large amount of barbiturate 
drugs ‘manufactured at present. 
Twenty-four pills of the usual dos 
age for every man, woman, 
child in the United States were 

made during one year. 
users are estimated in the thor 
sands, and their number is inerea* 
ing because in many places it é 
easy to buy the drugs. As a result 
of this indiscriminate use, thie bar 
biturates caused about 1,000 
last year. 

“One authority sums up the 
drug situation as follows: ‘Barbitur 
ates that serve a useful 
when taken under a phys ns 
directions will start a work ofa 
sical and mental deterio 
their use is continued bey: 
prescribed time.’ 


“So, don’t worry about” Tom, b 
cause I shall withdraw the 9 
tive before any damage is ae 
will help him to relax and rest 
ter now because he is im] 


the doctor added. 
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Standard of Quality! 


Drudgery vanished from millions of kitchens when Revere Ware came on the 
market. Cooking became easier because the Revere “Waterless Way’’ is so simple. 
Menus acquired new zest because natural flavors are preserved as well as 

precious vitamins and minerals, and because foods look so appetizing. 
Pot-and-pan cleaning seemed almost a cinch because stainless steel is so easy 

to keep bright and sparkling and because the welded construction leaves 

the insides of pans and covers smooth, sanitary and free of dirt-catching 
obstructions. The cool, comfortably balanced bakelite handles eliminated 
countless burned fingers and spilled pans. 

Join these happy millions! Once you use these ‘Kitchen Jewels” you'll 

wonder how you were ever satisfied with old-fashioned cooking utensils. 
Particularly since Revere Ware is practically indestructible — you can’t burn 

a hole through it — and so it proves to be a most economical buy. But like all good 
things, Revere Copper-Clad Stainless Steel Ware is imitated, Make sure you 

get the real thing. Look on the bottom for the famous seal that set a new 

standard of quality. On sale at leading stores here and in Canada. Revere 


Copper and Brass Incorporated, Rome Manufacturing Company Division, 
Rome, New York. 


SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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Everything’s in your 
favor when you choose Gold 
Seal Congoleum. Its super- 
tough wear-layer of paint 
and enamel is as thick as 
eight coats of the finest floor 
paint applied by hand... 
then baked, for extra wear. 
How it stands up! Get the 
best. Gold Seal Congoleum 
costs less than $10 for a 
room-size rug. And the great 
Gold Seal guarantees satis- 
faction or your money back! 
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GOLD SEAL 
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Congoleum.Nairn tIne., Kearny, N. J. 
Gold Seal Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 






Makers of 
Gold Seal Congowall 


“Gold Seal” anc “Congoleum” are registered trade-marks. For Congoleum in Canada: Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal © 1952, Congoleum- Nairn Inc. 


Everything’s stacked against you when you buy 
“thin-skin” floor coverings. They wear out fast where 
traffic is heavy . . . can’t resist harmful action of 
soap and grease. Save your money! 








This pattern, No. 902, 
was Ist prize winner 
ina national design 
contest. Also green and 
gray, No.903.9, 12 feet wide, 






CONGOLEUM 


Guaranteed floor and wall coverings: 
Gold Seal Viny! iniaids 





Gold Seal Congoleum 
Gold Seal Asphalt Tile 


Four Fall Lovelies 


2688—A flattering two-piece dress, perfectly 
styled for one of those beautiful, textured 
fabrics. You'll enjoy the waist-hugging Spencer, 
gored midriff-high skirt. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 
16: 3% yards 54-inch fabric. 
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2730—Use gingham or wool plaid for 
this flared casual with attractive yokes 
and choice of sleeves. Sizes 12 to 20. 
Size 16: 2% yards 54-inch material, 4 
yard contrast for collar and cuffs. 


3085 — Side-pan- 
eled casual for 
classroom to make 
in wool or cotton. 
Note how buttons 
are used for color 
and line accent at 
both yokes and 
pockets. Sizes 6 to 
14. Size 8: 1% yards 
54-inch fabric; % 
yard 35-inch for 
collar and cuffs. 
(Long sleeves in- 
cluded.) 


2619—Shirring, 
which is easier 
than smocking, 
adds a dainty aif 
to this pantie-dress 
outfit for your little 
one. Choose a soft 
fabric, delicate in 
color. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 
4. Size 2: dress, lk 
yards 35-inch fab- 
ric; panties, % y 
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PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


DON eis cirn sii cesisinie hdcsidilaiciblpinsaiipebpiaca cedabnticcdbodbsnaillpbbauicss sus ubvchaesodiscsin cau one 
SONNE UN BUM sini sa coscskcha Ladsisusbisanthedisderasetniarsensie County eal 
pein hep bcdalissidhentxctistsidevainHaiisdipapbisiiisicccccvoranaaiaciks State “ 
Pe I lairaitichci sachin das secnkeninaessvechacgaavereniacsacwocessbionaield Size - 
RARER SOG REY SNe ae DOCS EMER SEE SizZe........-.---s0e0eem 


Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 


Ala. If 


you wish Fall Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check 1 


(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 











No pattern sent without coin, money Of — 
der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). — 
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Look... 
No attachments, 


New fashion stitches ...so simple on a SINGER 


Now, in a matter of minutes, you can 
turn the plainest dress into an expensive- 
looking fashion, add decorative personal 
touches to blouses, lingerie, linens. 


It’s easy—with the clever new SINGER 
fashion stitches. No attachments of any 


kind! Simple sewing does them all, on a 
SINGER* Sewing Machine. 


You can learn the four stitches shown— 
and five others—in one easy lesson at your 
SINGER SEWING CENTER. No cost. Make 
an appointment for your free lesson today! 


Learn how to do these and more in one FREE LESSON of your 





SINGER SEWING CENTER 


CORDONNET— lovely on little-girl clothes 


BOUCLE STITCH—for decorative monogramming 


So dainty! The touch that makes a dress a real party In a matter of minutes you and your SINGER can turn 


drezs. Adorable on big sister’s organdy outfits, your own 
sheer blouses, too. Imagine how long it would take by 
hand. Then hurry and learn the SINGER way! 


everyday towels into pretty bathroom accessories with 
your own personal initials. Smart on terry robes, teen- 
age blazers, or for colorful designs on tailored dresses. 





CABLE STITCH—to pretty-up a plain dress METALLIC STITCH—new glamour for evening gowns 


Add a custom touch like this—and you add dollars to Better than Cinderella—the magic you work by adding 
the looks of a simple dress. You'll love this new SINGER a gold swirls to a jacket... silver threads to the bodice of a 
stitch for blouses, housecoats, lingerie. You'll have to — gown. And you'll never “meet yourself” at the party! 
try it to believe how really easy it is. =e P.S. Good also on pocket or collar of a dressy wool. 





See the latest SINGER models — Prices from $8950 «© Easy budget terms ¢ Liberal trade-in allowances 


* DON’T BE MISLED. SINGER sells and services its prod- 


ucts only through SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identified SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


. by the Red “S” Trade Mark on the window, and listed 


in your telephone directory under SINGER SEWING THERE’S ONE NEAR YOU TO SERVE YOU 


MACHINE COMPANY. 


At left is the SINGER SEWING CENTER at 557 Harrison 
Avenue, Panama City, Fla. There are more than 1200 others 
coast to coast. 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Copyright, U.S. A., 1952, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


All rights reserved for all countries, 
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“Cm saving up to 3070 on food 





with my new 


OOLERATOR freezer” 


Model FA-140—14 cubic feet—ideal for average-size family! 


Take your annual fresh foods bill—cut off 
30%. Sound good? You can do it with a 
Coolerator freezer. It brings you a whole 
new plan of buying ... with quantity sav- 
ings ... when prices are lowest. Yes, you 
can buy low and live high with Coolerator 
. +. eat strawberries in December . . . skip 
many trips to the market. And convenience 
is built right in—with removable baskets, a 
handy carrying-tray,sectional dividers and 
separate fast freeze compartment, counter- 


Because your home deserves the finest 


— choose 


balanced no-drop lid for finger-tip lifting. 

What’s more, the Coolerator is quality 
construction through and through — with 
its jet-packed Cell-U-Fiber insulation, 
built-in safety lock, positive temperature 
control, molded rubber gasket and collar 
to keep cold in, leveling gliders for easy 
installation even on irregular floors. Stop 
in at your Coolerator dealer, compare 
Coolerator—feature for feature—18 ways 
—with any other freezer! 


enn on Rifunp o 
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Good Housekeeping 
ee 
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COOLERATOR ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES «+ FREEZERS 
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“How to be a 
Part-Time Housewife.” 


Send for free booklet with dozens 
of ideas to save you time, work 
and money—pictures and facts 

about the exciting new Coolerator 
appliances. It’s a gold mine of 

suggestions for taking work 
out of housework. 


The Coolerator Company 
Duluth 1, Minnesota 


Please send me “How to be a Part-Time Housewife” 


Name 


PF 92 





Address 





Come to a Football Frolic 7 


After the game, you'll need hearty food such as this to “fill °em up”! 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


RAMMAR school, junior high, 

senior high, college students, 
graduates, Mothers and Dads — if 
they like football, they'll like this 
frolic. It’s just the thing when young 
and old “troop in” for supper after 
the game. Of course, you'll have to 
do some advance work if you want 
to see the game, too! 

Serve hamburgers with dough- 
nuts, fruit, and hot coffee. You'll 
need a “chef” for this one — your 
brother, favorite beau, Dad, or any- 
one who likes to preside over the 
frying pan. Prepare in advance a 
huge tray of doughnuts and fruit, 
shape the hamburger meat into pat- 
ties, slice the onions, assemble the 
mustard and catsup, s‘ice the buns. 
Be sure that everything you need 
for the coffee (and hot chocolate) is 
ready, too. 

After the game, while the “chef” 
gets the hot, juicy hamburger ready, 
each guest prepares his own bun. If 
you have a roomy kitchen with a 
big table, let them gather ‘round. 


Your Pass! 

This is a good time for those “sta- 
dium stars” to show just how they'd 
have made those afternoon passes! 
Park a dishpan or wastebasket in 
the middle of the floor. Lay down a 
ruler some 10 feet away as a toe 
line. Give three paper plates to each 
player—and the game’s on! Looks 
easy, but we'll guarantee enough 
cockeyed and incomplete passes to 
put-everyone in stitches. 


In a Huddle 


A restful game for a small group 
is this trick of balancing match 
stems. Give all players the same 


number of matches. In turn, they 
stack the matches across the mouth 
of a milk bottle. ‘A player may stop 
when he thinks it is not safe to add 
another match. If his stack does not 
fall, all matches used are put aside, 
If one match falls, however, the 
player must keep all the matches. 
The game continues until one play- 
er has laid aside all his matches, 
Signatures 

Here is a “mixer” that is especial- 
ly good when Junior and Little Sis- 
ter bring a crowd over. Give each 
guest a sheet of paper on which are 
written phrases describing members 
of the group. A time limit, say 20 
minutes, is set within which players 
are to identify the person described 
by each phrase and write his name 
opposite it. Of course, the deserip- 
tions will vary, but here are a few 
samples. Add more. 

Someone with blue eyes... 

Someone who has two brothers... 

Someone who has never had 

measles ...............-+-«.1 
Someone who doesn’t like pie... 
Someone born in another state... 


Cat and Mouse 

Pick two players —a cat and 
mouse. Blindfold them and station 
at opposite ends of a large table 
with their fingers touching the te 
ble. At the starting signal, the eat 
and mouse start to circle, always 
keeping fingers on the table. The 
cat, of course, tries to catch: 
mouse, who does his blind best t 
avoid such a calamity. When et 
bumps into mouse, that’s a capture 
and new players are elected by the 
first exhausted couple. 











More Football Frolic 


Football season appeals to all the family, so we have prepared 
menus and games to help you with several parties. Order your copy 
of our leaflet, “Come to a Football Frolic,” for 5 cents from Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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" Our Women Speak— 


About Baskets, Pecans, Housebold Hints, and Buttons 


Three completed baskets are shown in front of 
Mrs. Davis who works on a fourth of her designs. 


ARKET baskets and sewing 

baskets form like magic in the 
busy fingers of Mrs. D. E. Davis, 
Lake County, Fla. Many of these 
baskets are of her own design. 

Using palmetto (or cabbage palm 
leaves) or the long pine needles 
that grow in Florida, she has 
worked an enjoyable hobby into a 
source of extra pin money. 

“Being a practical person,” she 
says, “I prefer making useful bas- 
kets and not the fancy ones just for 
show.” Her only regret is that she 
hasn't more time to spend making 
her baskets. 

Mrs. Davis is a member of the 
Eustis Home Demonstration Club, 
and she and its other members 
learned basket making from the 
home agent, Mrs. Lucie K. Miller. 

Mrs. Davis is shown above with 
several of the baskets she has de- 
signed and woven. 


“Instead of using a knife to scrape 
off burned toast, I use a grater,” 
writes Mrs. C. D. Huston of Talla- 
dega County, Ala. 


To save time, Mrs. Armor Smith 
of Dodge County, Ga., rinses her 
measuring cup or spoon in hot wa- 
ter before using it for measuring 
shortening. She has discovered that 
the shortening will all come out and 
not stick to the sides and bottom of 
the utensil after the measuring has 
been done. 


“Table salt can be useful to keep 
om your writing desk,” writes Mrs. 
Cyrus Cravey, Telfair County, Ga. 
‘It is good for removing indelible 
ink. Just rub the salt on the ink 
you wish to remove, wipe, and rub 
salt on again.” 


“To hull pecans easily, I learned 
to boil them three minutes in 1 


quart water and 1 ta- 
blespoon salt. Pour off 
boiling water and put 
in cold immediately,” 
writes Mrs. Bell Dur- 
den, Miller County, Ga. 


“Starch cleans win- 
dows and mirrors won- 
derfully,” discovered 
Mrs. Roy Lester, Shel- 
by County, Ala. “I dis- 
solve 34 tablespoons 
starch in 1 cup cool wa- 
ter. I rub the window 
or mirror with a soft 
cloth dipped in the 
mixture and let it dry 
there on the glass. Then 
I rub the starch off with 
a clean, dry cloth. The 
result is shining glass.” 


“TI find that scrubbing 

my kitchen and bath- 

tub with a good bleach helps to 

prevent their getting that annoying 

yellow tint,” reports Mrs. Dorsey 
Davis, Clarke County, Ga. 


“When the feathers on my hat 
begin to look droopy and ruffled, I 
-steam them over the kitchen kettle 
and set them aside to dry,” writes 
Mrs. Pauline Manderson, Spalding 
County, Ga. “The steam helps to 
revive their original appearance 
and color.” 


“I restore the luster to old pearl 
buttons by putting them in olive 
oil and leaving them three or four 
hours or overnight,” suggests Mrs. 
Lee O. Swails, Atkinson County, 
Ga. “They're like new the next 
day when I remove them.” 


“Window shades are easily re- 
paired,” writes Mrs. Jesse H. Tay- 
lor, Crenshaw County, Ala., “If I 
find a small hole or tear, I mend it 
with transparent tape and it is not 
at all noticeable.” 


“I store seldom-used silver knives, 
forks, and spoons in glass jars,” 
said Mrs. Tharon Dunn, Elbert 
County, Ga. “They remain bright 
and untarnished.” 


“I use waxed paper muffin cups 
when making muffins. It saves 
greasing the pans and is less 
trouble,” writes Mrs. B. L. Clayton, 
Polk County, Fla. “Muffins and 
cookies stay fresh longer when kept 
in these paper cups.” 


“Pot holders cost me practically 
nothing now thet I use worn-out 
Turkish towels,” reveals Miss Ruth 
Stocks, Fulton County, Ga. “I cut 
them into squares or circles and 
bind several thicknesses together 
with tape.” 








We pay $2 for items used in this column. They must be original 
Suggestions from your own experience. Send tips with appropriate 
sketches (if available) to Our Women Speak, Home Department, 
The sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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* You get more cups from every pound, and every 
cup gives you more real coffee enjoyment 
and in addition 
* There ore 3 Luzi Octag P in every 
pail, redeemable at the Octagon Premium 
Parlor for NINE COUPONS. 





Money 


THE 
BIG PAIL 
gives you a 


big supply 





A 20c GIFT FOR YOU! 


Packed in every 3-Ib. pail, 
you will find a genuine 
“Fire-King” Cup ond Saucer 
at no additional cost, 














Your family will sing your praises when 
you bake with these brands of kitchen- 
tested flour that contain OVEN MAGIC 
baking powder already mixed in. What a 
joy to see every cake, every pan of biscuits 
come out of the oven high and perfect. 
That’s what OVEN MAGIC does for your 
baking! Gives all baked goods more lift— 
assures excellent results every time—cuts 
down preparation time because OVEN 
MAGIC baking powder is already mixed in. 


LOOK FOR OVEN MAGIC ON THE SACK WHEN YOU BUY FLOUR! 











LOOK FOR THESE BRANDS 
THEY CONTAIN 


OvEN MAGIC 
MARTHA WHITE 
SHAWNEE’S BEST 

LEXINGTON CREAM 

SUNFLOUR 
DICTATOR 
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“so doT... 


LP-GAS/ 


Cook with the best... LP-GAS... top 
chefs use gas. Gas cooking is fast, 
clean, automatic. ‘You turn it up or 
down—split-second heat control— 
whatever the recipe calls for. 


Convenient LP-GAS goes anywhere 
to bring better cooking, better Jiving, 
water heating, refrigeration, home 
heating. What’s more, you can store 
this fuel and always have plenty on 
hand. For approved appliances and 
best service, see your LP-GAS dealer. 

LP-GAS is Liquefied Petroleum Gas, 
the fuel you may know as bottled gas, 


tank gas, butane, propane, or by a 
local trade name. 














Choose a modern automatic 
gas range in any style you 
wish...at any price you 
want to pay. No costly 
installation charge! 


Makes Farming Easier, Too! tp-cas 
works inside and out to make life easier for you. 
Example: crop drying and curing. Convenient 
LP-GAS is the ideal fuel for portable units like 
this... perfect, too, for space-heating the 
drying shed. No fear of power failures, 





ee me me mee + ccatnimeaectarare: 


LP-GAS Information Service 

Dept. POF, 11 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

Yes, I want to have the “Better 
Living With LP-Gas” book. My 
dime is enclosed. 


"Ah, chefs’ recipes !" 
y Look, 


Yes, you'll find wonder- 
ful recipes... kitchen 
planning ideas .. . how- 
to-buy-it suggestions 
for household appliances 

.. all in this brand new 
book, “BETTER LIVING 
WITH LP-GAS.”” Send 10¢ 
for your copy. 


Name 
Address 
City. 











State 
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Prayer 
By Ethel Hope Hodson 


Lord, help me in this growing old, 
Grant me my heart’s desire— 

Not to sit idly through the days, 
In winter by the fire; 

In summer in some shady nook 
Too indolent to read a book. 


Let me be active and alert 
Till my last lovely day; 

In house and garden let me work 
The while life slips away, 

And finds that its last fleeting hours 
Are fair as sunlight on my flowers, 


Work in Season 


By Mamie Ozburn Odum 


Thresh wheat when heads are ripe, 
Grind corn when water runs high, 
Build the fishpond in the flat 
When meadow-grounds are dry. 
Make hay in summer suns, 

Each job well done in its season; 
Fell pulpwood and haul logs in— 
Then seek out the winter's reason. 








Lanier’s Oak 


By Harriet Gray Blackwell 


Close by the town of Brunswick, 
Edging the marshes of Glynn, 

The live oak stands immutable 
Where tides flow out and in, 


Lanier once sat beneath it, 
Dreaming a poet’s dreams, 
And the vibrant souls of man and 
oak 
Were the interwoven themes, 


Now the tree he made immortal, 
Shading the marshes’ rim, 
With green enchantment in every 
leaf 
Immortalizes him. 





Rich, Indeed 
By May Richstone uy 
, ) 
While I’m picking up and putting away —) Sane 
What my family strews around all day, D9) Bo *9 : 
I have some distinctly warped impressions S 3 / 
Of how rich we are in worldly possessions! Jo /) 
t,o 
a\i= = ya 
or. 4 
Fences ——_ QaRDD 
=\ 28 
By Alma Robison Higbee < y 
There is something about fences SES A = 
Built of rails or stone = \ 
That mark a man’s possessions 
For his very own. 
And when his hands have fashioned os -_ 
Boundary for his dust, Baking Magic 


a 5 og 8 inating a By Josephine Aldrich Harris 

Out of the oven the cookies come, 
And the fragrance that fills the air 

Brings back lost years. I seem to see 


My children standing there. 


The warning, “It’s hot!” was need 
lessly said, 
I knew that was part of the fun— 
To toss them from finger to fingertip 
Until the cooling was done. .-- 


But these cookies go into the old 
stone crock; 
The illusion is fading fast; 
{ Yet it has not gone, it is safely mine, 
} For memory-pictures last. 
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Fine Seams Suggests You 


Make a Cowboy Shirt 











Make a cowboy shirt for your son or hus- 
band. This simple style is easy to vary. 


By LORAINE LUECKEMEYER 


e you happen to have someone in 
your family who loves the fancy 
regalia of the West—fancy shirts, 
boots, and sugar-cured hats — you 
know how much money it can cost 
to deck him out in the style that he 
desires. The fancy duds affected by 
genuine cowboys at rodeo time or 
for dress are truly beautiful, and it 
is no wonder so many cowboys of 
the drug store variety like to wear 
them. Any woman who has done 
any sewing at all can make a shirt 
that is as fancy or as simple as de- 
sired, and at an amazingly low cost. 


The first thing to do is find a pat- 
tern that fits well. Once you get a 
pattern that does, the variety of 
shirts that can be made with the 
same pattern is great. There are so 
many ways to vary the yokes and 
cuffs, and there is no end to varia- 
tions that can be made in material 
and different color combinations. 

Sports denims, gabardines, ging- 
hams in stripes or plaids, cham- 
brays, and broadcloths all make 
beautiful shirts. The frosted rayons 
and woolens in plaids or stripes or 
checks as well as solid colors are 
also very good for this kind of shirt. 

The actual making of the shirt is 
not too complicated, and all pat- 
tens have a detailed work sheet 
showing the step-by-step proce- 
dure. By studying this and familiar- 
izing yourself with pattern before 
cutting into material, you can make 
the shirt without much trouble. 

You may want to use embroidery 
on the yoke and sleeves of the shirt. 
A shirt of white gabardine with 
black yoke and cuffs and embroi- 


‘a 


dered design in red, green, and yel- 
low is a sight to gladden the heart. 
The grip-type snap fastener is very 
effective on these shirts. 

After making a shirt or two by 
your pattern, it is a simple matter 
to work out different styles in the 
yokes and cuffs to vary the shirts. 
The yokes may be cut on the bias if 
the material is a plaid or check; or 
with the stripes running the long 
way of the yoke if the material is a 
stripe. If using a solid color, a bias 
piping in a contrasting color is ef- 
fective: Use white piping on navy, 
red, or other dark color, or use a 
dark piping on a light shirt. The 
yoke and cuffs may be a dark or 
light color matching or contrasting 
with the body of the shirt. A black 
yoke on a white body; brown with 
tan or yellow; or a dark green yoke 
and cuffs on a light green body are 
all good combinations. Just let your 
imagination run loose, for these 
shirts can hardly be too colorful. 

The little details of finishing and 
fitting are what will make the dif- 
ference between just another home- 
made shirt and a garment of dis- 


tinction. Be sure seams, particular- 
ly on the yoke and cuffs and down 
the front, are neatly and smoothly 
turned and stitched. The shirt 
should fit smoothly with no bulging 
at the waist, or the details of the 


yoke and cuffs will be lost. 





Pattern 2303 comes in adult neck 
sizes 14 to 16% and requires ap- 
proximately 3% yards material. To 
order for 25 cents, see coupon on 


pattern page. 
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UYING sweaters is a yearly job for most homemakers. And 

regularly, homemakers are faced with these problems: What is 
a Jacquard knit? How can you tell a good banding from a poor 
one? What is a full-fashioned sweater? What special finishes should 
a good sweater have? For 10 cents you may order a copy of USDA’s 
ulletin, “Buying Sweaters for the F amily,” which briefly and clear- 
Y covers points to consider in buying all types of sweaters. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Do not send your request to us. 
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SP (an you Uft off your 
me (VEN DOOR? 


You can with a Tappan electric 
range. Now you can clean every 
corner of that big chrome lined 
oven quickly, easily without reach- 
ing or stretching. The door comes 
off with a flick—goes back just 
as quick. Just one of the many 
features that prove 


TAPPAN ELECTRIC RANGE 
IS DESIGNED WITH 
YOU IN MIND 








Another feature of the 
Tappan electric range is the 
divided top. Tappan is the 
electric range that gives you 
extra cooking capacity on top 
of range. It’s never crowded 
even with four large utensils. 








How modern is YOUR range? 


Here are a few of the features of the new Tappan electric range. 
Check your present range against this list. You'll quickly 
see why Tappan electric range is preferred by so many American women. 


TAPPAN ELECTRIC RANGE OFFERS YOU: 


@ Lift-off oven door for easy oven cleaning 


@ Divided cove top gives you 36 inches extra 
work space 


@ Convek heat oven provides uniform, 
circulating heat for perfect baking results 
@ Tel-U-Switch shows what portion of unit is on 


@ Chrome lined oven speeds preheating, 
improves browning of food 


@ Visualite oven with see-through door 


For a complete demonstration on 
a Tappan electric range visit your 
dealer. See how easy it is to own 
and enjoy a Tappan. There’s a 
Tappan electric range for every 
budget and every kitchen. For 
complete catalog see your dealer 
or write The Tappan Stove Com- 
pany, Dept. P-92, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Compare and you'll take Tappan Electric Range 
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Expert southern cook praises easy-to-use Dry Yeast 


Raleigh Cook is Top Winner 
at North Carolina State Fair 


Mrs. J. A. Luther (left) of 
Raleigh, N. C., shows her 
daughter some of the many 
prize ribbons she has won for 
her cooking skill. Just last year 
Mrs. Luther won three blue 
ribbons and one red one at the 
North Carolina State Fair— 
where she’s been winning cook- 
ing contests ever since 1939. 


Mrs. Luther is another of the 
many prize-winning cooks who 
prefer Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast. “It’s so very easy 
to use,”’ she says. ‘‘Always fast 


rising, and stays fresh for 
months at a time.” 


Folks everywhere find that 
yeast-raised goodies are rich 
and delicious . . . nourishing, 
too! When you bake at home, 
use yeast. And use the one prize- 
winning cooks recommend— 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. It’s completely depend- 
able — gives you good results 
every time. This handy Dry 
Yeast dissolves in a jiffy and rises 
really fast. Why not buy a sup- 
ply—it stays fresh for months! 











41 Circus Toys 


@ 25 plastic wild animals 
and circus performers.. 

© Big top 3-feet around 

@ 3 rings 

®@ Super side show 

@ Ticket booth 

@ Hot dog stand 

®@ Animal wagons 

@ Climbing clown 

@ Tight rope walker 
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Sunday Dinner— 
Cooked on Saturday 


By Johnnie Hovey 


UNDAY is the day of rest—for 

everyone except the woman of 
the house. While the children play, 
and the menfolk sit on the porch 
and chat, she must go-about pre- 
paring another of the 1,095 meals 
she prepares each year. 


In many homes Sunday is just 
another day insofar as preparing 
meals is concerned. When the Sab- 
bath was more strictly kept, our 
grandmothers seemed to have an 
answer for this problem. Their so- 
lution was, “Don’t do on Sunday 
what you can do the day before.” 
As a result of taking this sound ad- 
vice, here are some menus that will 
make possible that much-deserved 
rest one day a week. 


Menu I 
Meat Balls With Spaghetti 
Tossed Green Salad 
Hot Rolls 
Apple Pie and Cheese 
Coffee 

On Saturday: 1) Make sauce and 
meat balls and combine; 2) select 
greens for salad, clean, and store 
together; 3) make salad dressing; 
4) bake apple pie; 5) mix rolls. 

On Sunday: 1) Set rolls to rise 
while you're at church; 2) cook 
spaghetti, add meat and sauce, and 
leave in covered container so meat 
will get hot; 3) mix salad; 4) bake 
rolls; 5) top pie with cheese. 


Mena II 


Baked Ham 
Creamed Sweet Potatoes in 
Orange Cups 
Buttered Green Beans 
Congealed Orange-Carrot Salad 
Refrigerator Rolls 
Cupcakes Coffee 
On Saturday: 1) Bake ham; 2) 
bake potatoes; 3) cook beans; 4) 
prepare salad (save orange shells); 
5) bake cakes; 6) mix rolls. 


On Sunday: 1) Set rolls to rise 
while at church; 2) put beans in 


bottom of double boiler, potatoes 
in top (mashed and creamed), and 
let warm; 3) fill shells with potatoes 
and brown while rolls bake. 


Menu III 
Congealed Ham Salad 
Sliced Tomatoes and Pickles 
Applesauce Iced Cookies 
Hot Biscuits Butter 
Coffee 
On Saturday: 1) Prepare cop. 
gealed salad; 2) make applesauce, 
and 8) bake cookies. 
On Sunday: 1) Make icing and 
ice cookies; 2) mix and bake bis. 
cuits; 3) slice tomatoes. 


Menu IV 
Meat Loaf With Mustard Sauce 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Tomato ar With Cottage Cheese 
Salad Oil Biscuits 
Refrigerator Pie 

On Saturday: 1) Make meat loaf; 
2) cook potatoes; 3) select and wash 
tomatoes; 4) make pie. 

On Sunday: 1) Make sauce and 
pour while hot over meat loaf. Set 
loaf in oven to warm while. oven 
heats for biscuits; 2) arrange pota- 
toes in casserole and let heat with 
loaf; 3) prepare and bake biscuits; 
4) prepare salad. 

By methodically planning your 
menus, you will have more nutr- 
tious and interesting meals. Just 
keep in mind that you want to have 
foods that will enable you to do 
most of your preparation on Satur- 
day, leaving only the necessary 
things to do the next day. You will 
probably find this a workable plan 
if you will only heed a few sug- 
gestions. Less tender cuts of meat 
or those which must cook for sev- 
eral hours can be prepared a day 
early. The more tender cuts such 
as veal chops and steaks can be 
cooked with ease just before serv- 
ing the meal. 

Be sure to serve hot fresh breads 
—never warmed-over ones. For ease 
of preparation you may want to 
mix the dry ingredients of biscuits 
ahead of time, freeze fresh bread, 
or partly cook homemade rolls. 
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Yours for Only 50¢ and One Box Top from 


RAISIN-BRAN 


TIN’ TIME’S WASTIN'! GET SWELL TASTIN’ 

L TAS: SKINNER'S RAISIN-BRAN and bring the Big Top. to 

YOUR house! There are days of fun in this big bright 

circus. Performers and animals are durable plastic. Big 

top and wagons are easily set up . . . no paste or scis- 

sors needed. Today, get Skinner's Raisin-Bran. Send 
boxtop and 50c for YOUR CIRCUS right away. 


END TO: SKINNER'S CIRCUS, 6612 SUNSET BLVD. 
/ HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


Big, King-Size Raisins 
» «» sweet and chewy 
+» + plus golden wheat 
flakes so crisp they stay 
trunchy even after you 


add milk. The foundation of a delicious meal—meat balls and spaghetti, 


partly prepared in advance—needs only a salad and desserts 
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Record 
Roundup 


By Johnnie Hovey 


ERSATILE Jo Stafford made 

her Columbia album debut 
with a collection of eight popular 
standards. The album is entitled 
“As You Desire Me.” 

The selections date back to the 
1930s and include several favorites. 
Orchestral settings were made by 
Husband Paul Weston who also 
conducts the orchestra and the Nor- 
man Luboff Choir. 


In addition to the title song, As 
You Desire Me, you'll enjoy hear- 
ing Blue Moon, Spring Is Here, 
Something To Remember You By, 

I'm in the Mood 
for Love, Septem- 
ber in the Rain, 
Easy Come, Easy 


Go, and Don't 
Worry Bout Me. 


Do you want to 
hear Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes sung with the haunt- 
ing, rich quality it demands? Then 
see the M-G-M movie, “Lovely To 
Look At,” or buy the album of the 
same name. Kathryn Grayson is 
the singing star teamed with How- 
ard Keel. Among the other num- 
bers, we most enjoyed Yesterdays, 
The Touch of Your Hand, and the 
title song. 


“The Church in the Wildwood” 
is not a new album, but it is one we 
highly recommend for every family. 
The hymns are old favorites, select- 
ed by Victor to meet the desires of 
many people. Hear it—you'll like 
it. Another Victor album to take 
you back a few years is “Sousa 
Marches.” The Cities Service Band 
of America, conducted by Paul La- 
valle, grows more popular by the 
day. It plays eight of Sousa’s 
mightiest marches in gay spirit. 

If you have ever broken a finger- 
nail trying to pull a long-playing 
record out of a stack on the shelf, 
you'll be delighted to know of Vic- 
tors new-type record envelopes. 
The new envelope has a stiff book- 
type “backbone” wide enough for 
printing artist’s name and title of 
composition. Records in envelopes 
can be quickly identified. 

Treat the children to another jol- 
ly Tom and Jerry album. M-G-M’s 
latest is “Tom and Jerry and Char- 
lie the Choo Choo Train.” Charlie 
is quite a train, and the youngsters 
will enjoy hearing of his fun with 
the little cat and mouse. 

Rosemary Clooney, whose voice 
is really too good to waste on dia- 
lect numbers, nevertheless does 
very well on Columbia’s Botch-a- 
Me platter. In English, she is sing- 
ing “kiss-a-me”! 

“Soft Lights, Sweet Trumpet” is 
a good description of the Columbia 
album starring Harry James. Eight 
familiar tunes get the velvety James 
interpretation. Remember You Go 
to My Head, That Old Feeling, and 
Embraceable You? 
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Shoe of ‘ae month 








atwayst“ChoiCewirh mothers... 


because they’re WEATHERIZED 5 WAYS! 


. . to repel water, resist wear . . . to re- 
sist strain . . . to fight heat, cold and 
moisture . . . to keep good looks and 
comfort . . . to assure proper fit 


Be sure to see the many other Weather-Bird styles and 
sizes .. . for everyone from cradle to college. 


Look in the phone directory 
or write us for your dealer's name 


Peters, Division of 
ational Shoe C y 





"$8. Louis 3, Mo. 
PETERS DIAMOND BRAND 


Fovarenved by * 
— Rousshooping 


S245 aoveanist® Sy 
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Your Cookies Will Never Bo Bortor 
Than the Sugar You Use! 






























Success in baking depends on 
the recipe you choose—and on 
your ingredients. For crisp, tasty 
cookies, try this tested recipe, 
using Domino Pure Cane Sugar. 
You'll see why so many women 
have made Domino America’s 
favorite sugar! 


Y_ cup shortening 

2 cups Domino Old Fashioned 

Brown Sugar, firmly packed 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1% cups sifted all-purpose flour 

1% tsps. baking powder 
Ya tsp. salt 
2 cups chopped nut meats 


Melt shortening and stir in 
Domino Old Fashioned Brown 
Sugar. Mix well—it’s easy with 
smooth-blending Domino 





CLIP THIS QQMMMO RECIPE FOR 


BUTTERY-SCOTCH COOKIES 








~~ 














Sugar! Cool slightly and stir in 
well-beaten eggs. Sift together 
flour, baking powder and salt; 
add, with nut meats, to first 
mixture. Drop by teaspoonfuls, 
several inches apart, on greased 
baking sheet. Bake in slow oven, 
325° F., 25 min. Remove at 
once. If cookies harden on 
sheet, reheat for a moment. 
Makes 80—90 small cookies. 
For the best cookies, cakes, 
pies and preserves—always use 
Domino Pure Cane Sugars. 


Dommo 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
SELLING SUGARS 











































address and dre: 
Studio K-31 





The cleansing and Soothing action of 


OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


rings quick relief to burning, sma: 
over-worked eyes, 35¢ && 50c at drug stores. 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 


6 100 * MONTH 
JUST FOR WEARING | 


AND SHOWING 


LOVELY DRESSES t 


Ladies—get beautiful dresses wit 
sieate Penny! And—mak 





JOHN R. DICKEY’S 








£. Send your name, 
eon postcard. Hurry! 


ati 25, 


ss siz 
Openings limited. FASHION FROCKS. INC. 
16, Cineinn Ohio é 











FOR NEURALGIC ’ 


GET QUICK RELIEF 








JONES 


Scalloped Circle Doily 
has the center filled with 
crocheted flowers, 







Gay Plaid Luncheon Set is 
outlined in rickrack for con- 
trast to make a cloth of un- 
usual color and charm, 


> 


Tartan Place Mats are pretty 
with pottery dishes. Crochet in 
gay colors and line with match- 
ing or contrasting felt, 


E-758—Dish Designs are attrac- 
tive when embroidered in gay 
colors on dish towels. Ten mo- 
tifs are included. 





















> 
E-713—Floral Varieties include 
morning glory and Canterbury 
ell designs, and four flower- 
filled baskets. Directions for 
embroidery stitches given, 





Television Slippers will delight 
your teen-agers. They're easy 
to crochet and comfortable to 
wear, 














To order instruction leaflets: E-758—Dish Designs... 20 cents 
Twent tand5 tit E-713—Floral Varieties............20 cents 
wenty-cent and 5-cent items : ‘ie. 
will be cielo separately, Send Scalloped Circle Dolly... 5 cents 
your order to Betty Jones, Home Gay Plaid Luncheon set.......... 5 cents 
Department, The Progressive Tartan Place Mats... 5 cents 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Television Slippers.................. 5 cents 
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Cheerful Mrs. 
Deaver works bus- 
ily at her profit- 
able task of mak- 
ing tiny sewing 
kits, hat-shaped. 


en 


She Crocheted 
Her Way to Sight 


By MRS. ALLIE BATES JOLLEY 


N energetic woman of bound- 

less faith resides in Bibb Coun- 
ty, Ga. Popular among her friends 
and noted for her cheerful outlook 
on life, she spends much of her time 
in her growing profitable business— 
crocheting miniature sewing kits. 

Any observer watching Mrs. 
Emily Cook Deaver at her work 
would rarely suspect that this re- 
markable woman has been either 
partially or totally blind for the 
past seven years. An ardent fan of 
classical music, she also “reads” 
books furnished free for the blind 
by the Library of Congress, and is 
both an accomplished singer and 
poet. In spite of her eye condition, 
she has learned to use her type- 
writer with skill. 

Mrs. Deaver first became inter- 
ested in making her hat-shaped 
sewing kits when she was given one 
by her cousin. The construction of 
the hat interested her and, with her 
imagination, she was soon able to 
copy it. Realizing that she was go- 
ing to need added income for eye 
operations to regain her sight, she 
launched her business. 

Each hat requires about an hour 
and a half to make. The finished 
Product consists of a brim 2 inches 
in diameter and a crown mefsuring 
just the height of a thimble. Inside 
each brim she sews a circular piece 
of pinked felt or notched cloth in 
4 contrasting color into which she 
sticks two needles. Next she makes 
a flat cover the size of the brim and 
hinges it to the hat. The hat band 
consists of a piece of ribbon with a 

w and streamers on each side. 


After her hat is finished, she inserts 
a thimble in the crown and two 
needles in the cloth. Each is put 
into an individual box and can then 
serve as a sachet container as well 
as a sewing kit. 

Customers like to buy her hats to 
use for individual gifts, showers, 
and favors. More personal than a 
card and yet costing less than flow- 
ers, purchasers find them a lasting 
gift. This accounts for their popu- 
larity and growing sales. 

She figures that each hat costs 
her approximately 25 cents to 
make. Selling them for $1, she 
therefore is clearing about 75 cents 
per hat. Thimbles for her hats cost 
her 4 cents each; needles, 10 cents 
a dozen; and ribbon, 2% cents a 
yard. She purchases her boxes 
wholesale, and they cost her 3% 
cents each. 

Publicity on her hats is spread 
principally by word of mouth by 
her friends. Attending social events 
often, she sometimes brings along a 
sample hat, and the minute she 
starts showing it, everyone wants 
to order one. Her hats are made in 
the pastel shades, and she finds that 
men like to buy pink, light blue, 
and orchid ones. Men are just as 
anxious to buy her hats as women 
are. In fact, Mrs. Deaver cannot 
remember missing a sale when she 
showed a hat to a man. 


After two operations she has 
some vision in her right eye, but 
her doctor gives her no assurance 
that the vision will continue. But 
she cheerfully makes more hats and 
more friends. 

























































FLEXIBLE 9°’ 


for slicing bread, 
cake, cold meat. 


FLEXIBLE 9’ 
STRAIGHT EDGE 


for easy slicing 
hot roast and 
fowl. 


GLEAMING 


NON-RUST 
BLADE OF 
TEMPERED 
STAINLESS 
STEEL 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
OR 
MONEY BACK 


GENUINE 
ROSEWOOD 
HANDLE 


Solid brass- 
riveted. 













Hurry! Hurry! Just a short time left! 


SLICER 


{ACTUALLY 2 KNIVES-IN-ONE!) 





SAW-TOOTH EDGE 


HOLLOW- GROUND 


NON-TARNISH 





n COLD 


A dette 225. VALUE 
WHAT A BUY! You save at 
least $1.75 on the retail value! 

WO BIG “EXCLUSIVES” FOR YOU! 
Yes, the Slicer is exclusive ...can’t be bought 
in any store ... yet offered to you at way below 
what the retail price would be! And the offer is 
made to you by the Nation's biggest-selling 
and best-loved tuna...the brand packed exclu- 
sively from tender, light-meat tuna filets... at 


no extra cost to you! 


A VAN CAMP SEA FOOD packed by VAN CAMP SEA FOOD COMPANY, Inc. © 
Main Office: Terminal Island, California 


DON'T DELAY! OFFER LIMITED BY SUPPLY ON HAND! 


CL1Pard MAU his coupon TODAY! 


Order several at this low price! 


We poy the postoge! Offer limited by supply on hand and 
moy be withdrawn without prior notice, 


Chicken Of The Sea 
BOX 41, Englishtown, New Jersey 


Please send me....._____Hot'n Cold Stlicer{s}. 


For each slicer | enclose 50¢ IN COIN plus the labels from 2 
cans of Chicken of the Sea Brand Tuna, 
{PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY AND ALLOW TWO WEEKS FOR DELIVERY.) 








State 





Offer good only in the U.S, ond its territorial possessions ond is void if this form of merchandising 
is toxed, Ticensed of prohibited in your city, county or state, Cosh volue of coupon 1/ 10%. 
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Why FORGE your child 


to take a Laxative? 





When your child needs a laxative, 
never upset him with harsh adult prepa- 
rations. Give Fletcher’s Castoria, the 
laxative especially made and recommended 
for infants and children of all ages. 
Fletcher’s Castoria is a natural laxative, 
made of nature’s own vegetable products. | 
Contains no cascara, no castor oil, no salts, 
and no harsh drugs. Won’t cause griping, 
diarrhea, nor upset sensitive digestive 
systems. Mild Fletcher’s Castoria acts 
gently, thoroughly, and you can regulate 
dosage exactly. What’s more, it’s so / >" 
pleasant-tasting, children take it . 
without fussing. Get it now. 


SaaS 








The Original and Genuine 


Extra Mild—Contains No Harsh Drugs— 
Won’t Upset Sensitive Little Stomachs! 
































Helps for Homemakers 
Order These for Your Farm Home Library 


tions for canning both acid and 
nonacid vegetables. You'll want 
this leaflet for pumpkin, sweet po. 
tato, corn, black-eye pea, toma. 
to and other late vegetable recipes, 

cents, 


(0 The Know-How of Making Fruit 
Preserves gives recipes for pear, 
pineapple, pumpkin, and water. 
melon preserves, as well as many 





(J Freeze Your Meat, Butter, and 
Eggs. You'll enjoy them for weeks 





to come. 5 cents, 
Home Improvement O Do you have The Know-How 
Making Sweet Fruit Pickles? 
0 Junior will like this combination 5 cents, 


bulletin board and_ blackboard. 
“Sis” will want one in her room, O 
and one is needed in the kitchen. 
Pattern 267 gives: actual-size 
guides for making and decorating 
gay frames. 25 cents. 


0 To beautify your home, Grow Food 
More Irises. Our leaflet tells you, F 
how to plant and care for this (©) Southern Children’s Favorite 
lovely flower. 5 cents. — — oe is especially 
elpful to lunchroom managers, 
oO How and When To Plant Bulbs Recipes are based on 100 servings, 
gives information on the tulip, Scull 
jonquil, crocus, freesia, lily, peony, ; P 
and iris. Scents. © Here’s Help for Those School 


C) In Landscape. Planning, Miss Hill Lunches if you pack them . home, 
shows you how to design your : : cent, 
lawn for attractiveness. 5cents. 0 Are you wns £ sonalont 30 

, " you may ooking for a , 

0) Beautify Your Home With Walks Our leaflet gives recipes for bever- 


ew Ny riveways. Use was ony ages, salads, meats, and desserts, 
rick, or stone. cents. 5 cents 


(0 Build Sink Cabinet with Pattern O Se : 

, ; ptember is a good month for 
No. 335. The cabinet —_ the cooking outside. You'll find that 
unsightly pipes. Racks on the doors Camp Cooking Is Easy if you have 
provide space for cleaning sup- good recipes 5 coe, 
plies. We have only a_ limited ‘ ; 
number of this leaflet and reserve © If you have a family of pancake 
the right to make substitutions eaters, try Pancake Recipes From 
when our supply is exhausted. Around the World. 5 cents, 

25 cents. 


Use the last bits of your fruits with 
The Know-How of Making Sweet 
Fruit Relishes. 5 cents, 


Entertainment 


C) Let’s All Go Hiking and all have 
ning Fruits? Let Miss Imlay tell fun. Miss Hovey gives food and 
you what to do with apples, game suggestions. 5 cents, 


rapes, persimmons, and_ other (4 4 Big Birdie Told Us To Plana 


Food Preservation 
Does September find you still Can- 


ruits. 5 cents. Stork Shower. You'll like the nov- 
©) Let Miss Imlay tell you How To el decorations, favors, and refr 
Can Vegetables. She gives instruc- ments. 5 cents, 
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(0 Our Ranch House No. 6 has three bedrooms and a large sleeping porch, 
The living room opens onto a large terrace. The workroom provi 
a place to hang work clothes, and also has a half bath. Blueprint, $1. 


© For a further description of this and other plans, order House Plan 
Booklet. 15 cents. 


NN 





Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. No ©¢.0. 
orders, please. Don’t forget to enclose money and coupon (below) giving 
your name and address. 





Name aoceesilill 
St. or Money 
RFD Enclosed.....--.-+ 





COU sandisk ctincsisscknidscthheussdnewacciitiebesitealasbibiahacdisinsidenesetadaatdaaa nia 





County 








others. 5 cents, . 
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, Why put up with the dull, weary 
” feeling of tired eyes—when Murine 
ith brings such fast relief? Just two drops 
= in each eye, and—in seconds—your 
precious eyes awake to cool refresh- 
ment. Use Murine as often as you 
wish. Its seven tested ingredients 

4 cleanse and soothe your eyes as 

ally gently as a tear. So keep Murine 

ers, handy, because Murine makes 

mo your eyes feel good! 
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mm oe Scll CHILDREN’S WEAR 
thet MAKE EXTRA MONEY 4 
have with FREE Style Display 
ents, Make ExTEA MONEY Ey intr odasing. woes’ re cutest 
as eres * PMAZING LOW PRICES. Mothers 
"aide on sight! Big. complete sue 
‘rom jones FREE. Rush name and address N 
ents, Harford Frocks, Dept. 13352 Cincinnati 25, Ohio 

Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 
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# Chores and housework ease upg of 
&) when running water (under press-Py> 
7 ure) takes over much of youryg 
work. Let a McDonald Water 

System end your years of slavery »* 
X@ to a water bucket. Then, the val-z 
S uable time of your family can beP®> 

Zadevoted to more productive use. 5G 

O Weite today for full particulars onJRS 

the complete line of McDonald 
M@ Water Systems. You'll receive in-§ < 
= formation on all types and styles” 
— y, and facts and figures to help youxX% 
’ ide on the system that will fit Nv 
» your own partic-\/7 
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‘Heart to Heart 


TALKS 


By RUTH RYAN 


About Manners in 


Business and School 


Dear R. R.: I have been in the 
city nearly three months. I enjoy 
my work and am trying to make 
good in business and social life. My 
roommate, who has been here two 
years, says I am foolish to give up 
my seat on a bus or streetcar to let 
a lady sit down. I notice that most 
men remain seated. I've also been 
told that I'm not supposed to take 
off my hat in the elevator in our 
office building. Most of the men do, 
but the younger ones don’t. My 
mother taught me differently on 
both points. What should I do? 

H. B. T., Georgia. 


Your mother taught you the best 
manners. Nevertheless, men are not 
the gentlemen they could be. Equal 
rights of women make it unneces- 
sary for men to yield their seats or 
remove their hats. Just the same, 
you are more of a gentleman than 
your roommate if you continue to 
do as your mother taught you. 


Dear. R. R.: I'll be in my second 
year of college this fall. I learned 
a lot last year, but several times 
I noticed that my ideas of table eti- 
quette weren't quite up to date. 
One question in particular bothers 
me: Should I cut my salad with a 
fork? We never have head lettuce 
salads at home, but at school we 
had them often, and they are hard 
to eat. My mother wants to know 
about this, too. M. B. T., 

Tennessee. 

It is correct to cut salad with a 
knife and fork, just as you cut meat. 
The simplest and neatest way to eat 
any food is usually the best. 


Dear R. R.: I don’t drink whisky 


my business associates do. Some of 
our business meetings end up in a 
bar, and even on social visits I am 
often asked to have a cocktail. What 
should I do? I don’t want to drink. 
J. F. 1., Mississippi. 

You don’t have to drink. Say 
no,” but do it properly and tact- 
fully. When you are asked to take a 
cocktail, you might say, “No, thank 
you, I don’t care for one, but I 
would like to have some ginger ale 
or fruit juice.” The gracious and 
polite host would not insist, and he 
would always have nonalcoholic 
beverages on hand for those who 
prefer them. A bar isn’t a good 
place to be at any time, but even 





there you can ask for ginger ale. 





or other hard drinks, and many of | 









OIL CHAMPION 


Model 871 is “America’s 
fastest selling heater.” 

Listed under label service 
of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. Sensational value 


at new low $995 


price of 
less tank 








comfo 
round the clock | 
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with this 
Coleman automatic 
LP-Gas Heater 


LP-GAS COMFORT 


Model 56 has 40,000 BTU 
input and visible-flame 
front. One in a complete 
line, priced as low as 


BARGAIN BEAUTY THAT KEEPS UP 
TO 4 ROOMS LUXURIOUSLY WARM 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF —the modern styled heater 
that’s specially engineered to burn LP-Gas efficiently 
and economically. Who could help but like its stream- 
lined splendor, so harmonious in Shadowed Mahog- 
any baked enamel finish! Adds tone, gives the whole 
family comfort —and cheer. 


COLEMAN FEATURES turn fuel into low-cost heat- 
ing efficiency. No other heater gives the heat-making, 
heat-moving power of a Coleman ... Efficient Design, 
Seam-Welded Combustion Chamber, Porcelainized 
Pressed Steel Burner. Fully automatic with 100% 
Safety Shut-off Valve. Approved by American Gas 
Association for your safety and comfort. 


Comfort costs so little with a 


COLEMAN 


MODELS FOR OIL, TOO—Each a fuel-saving style- 
setter, a powerhouse in making heat with Coleman 
quality performance built in. Exclusive Fuel-Air 
Control saves up to 25% on fuel. See these superior 
heaters—if you don’t know your Coleman dealer’s 
name, send coupon for attractive free literature. 
The Coleman Company, Inc., Wichita 1, Kansas. 


SENSATIONAL BONUS SALE SEPT. 1— OCT. 15! 
3 big bonuses — see your Coleman dealer! 





THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. PF-905, Wichita 1, Kansas 


Please send attractive free literature on 
Coleman Heaters. 











0 LP-Ges 0 Ol 
i Name aeto-psennnentitnsoenensyinspisenesinsniingts 
America's 
leader in | Address _ ———__—__—_—_______ 
home heating I City an ee 
i No matter how big or small your home, there’s a Coleman to heat it t better 
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THE MODERN MONEY-SAVING 
LEADER IN KEROSENE COOKING 
Cooking is eosy—results are delicious when you use a New 


BOSS Kerosene Range... thanks to BOSS instant, easily reg- 
ulated kerosene cooking heat. 


Styled to grace your kitchen and economical in price, BOSS 
Kerosene Ranges have every desirable feature: sparkling, 
porcelain finish; glass-in-oven-door; bright nickel non-tilt 
oven racks, roomy utensil storage; even heat, odorless and 


sootless burners. 


See them today—now on display at your neighborhood BOSS 
dealer. Replace your old stove with an up-to-date BOSS to- 
day. Write Dept. PF-9 for literature and name of dealer. 




















ALWAYS FACTORY 


becau se of wax 


SKINNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


wrapped carton 


Air, moisture and 
dust is sealed out. Easy- 


to-prepare recipes on package. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





ADDRESS CHANGED? 
| eames Farmer you mus 


4 you have moved recentiy and are to continue receiving The Pro- 
it send us both your old address and your 


Copies that have 


new one. 
mailed to old address will not be forwarded by the Post Of ee ang ~ AR ys. postage is 


. It will take about si 


your 
your subscription will not be interrupted. ‘Mail your letter to Circu’ ation Manager, The 


Gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, A 


together with 
so write us toney = 





SAVE ON 


Substantial savings on hun- 
dreds of selected Cottons! 
Buy direct from famous cot- 
ton specialists! Beautiful 
styles, fabrics, household 
Cottons ... all fine guaran- 
teed pp dl Join the hun- 

who buy and 


oo af thous 

a 5 . outfit entire 
fami y and home! Get FREE 
Catalog to show you how now/ 
Just send name and address! 


SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS 
Dept. 660, Spartanburg, $.C. 














TOWELS 
12 .i2%:%.. omy $7.00 


Money Back Guarantee. Order Now! 


MURRAY HILL New York m Jeake PF 
157 East Sist. 7 ae ork 16, 
Dealers’ | 











When Is Your Child 


Old Enough To Marry? 


Youngsters are old enough to marry when their emotions have grown up, 


By Corinne Grimsley 


Pg Aaeiacs is a very popular 
institution! In America, 90 per 
cent of the population living to the 
age of 55 get married. They marry 
for a variety of reasons: love, eco- 
nomic security, money, desire for 
home and children, escape (from 
loneliness or from their parents’ 
home), companionship, sexual at- 
traction, social position, 


with Helen to promise not to get 
married. She simply said, “All right, 
Helen, you go to the kitchen and 
prepare supper. If you are plan- 
ning to get married on Saturday, 

you will have to learn to cook.” 
Helen was surprised. She had 
expected tears, anxiety, protests on 
her mother’s part. With a toss of 
her head, Helen flounced 





spite, pity, or adventure. 
Little boys say, “I want 
to grow up so I can get 
married.” Little girls play 
“house” and imitate their 





Parents’ 
Corner 


off to the kitchen to “show” 
her mother she didn’t care! 

Supper was terrible, 
Helen’s brother con- 
plained, but Mother quiet- 








mothers. Parents, happily 
married, want that happiness for 
their children. But, when are chil- 
dren old enough to get married? 
That question worries fathers and 
mothers, and young people. 


A judge, distressed by the num- 
ber of young couples who were 
seeking divorce, tried to find the 
cause of their unhappiness. Behind 
the many excuses they gave, he 
found the underlying cause and 
trouble was a lack of emotional ma- 
turity. That didn’t mean they were 
not over 21 years of age—it meant 
that, regardless of their age, they 
just hadn’t grown up. Why hadn't 
they grown up and learned to ac- 
cept responsibility? Why did they 
want to give up when things be- 
came difficult? Why did they run 
home to Mama when they got their 
feelings hurt? They were still 
Mama’s little girls and little boys! 

Could Mama have cut the apron 
strings early, and let her child learn 
to face responsibility, make deci- 
sions, accept the consequences of his 
choices? Could she have taught her 
child that real happiness in life 
comes more from giving than from 
taking all you can get? 


Sometimes young people rush 
into marriage because they are 
seeking something new. Sometimes 
they think of marriage as an escape 
from the restraints of home. 

Helen and her mother argued 
over some trivial matter. In a fit of 
temper, Helen threatened, “I’m go- 
ing to get. married this Saturday. 
I want to be free!” 

The mother was shocked. She 
was a wise mother and knew Helen 
was immature, spoiled, and pro- 
tected. She didn’t protest or plead 


ly said, “We must all try 
to help Helen learn to cook!” Dad 
remained silent, not trusting him- 
self to say anything. Mother had 
warned him that they must face this 
mood of Helen’s wisely and with 
great care. 

Helen went to bed in an angry 
and defiant mood. At 5 o'clock the 
next morning her mother called her. 
She couldn’t believe it when her 
mother said, “It’s time for you to 
get up. You can call me when 
breakfast is ready.” 

“Oh, no, Mother,” protested 
Helen, “let me sleep a little longer. 
You never call me until breakfast 
is ready.” 

“I know, dear, but if you are go- 
ing to get married on Saturday, you 
must learn all there is to keeping 
house, especially cooking.” 


Helen left for school in a rather 
quiet, chastened mood. She will 
graduate next June and is plan 
ning to go to college the following 
September. She hasn’t mentioned 
getting married again because she 
knows she isn’t ready for such an 
important step- 

When are young people old 
enough to get married? How can 
we know when a person is emotion- 
ally mature? 


A person who has developed 4 
sense of personal responsibility for 

making decisions after considering 
all the facts involved . . . a perso® 
who isn’t tied to Mother's apron 
strings . . . a person who has 
veloped self-confidence . . . a p& 
son who is willing to give as as well a8 
take—that person is emotionally ma 
ture enough, “old enough” to get 
married. Such a person stands @ 
better chance of happiness. 
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2641—Doll waist jacket, flared skirt: new 
silhouette for a smart, dressy two-piecer! 
Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16: 4% yards 39-inch. 


2725— Action back—in 

a “hard-to-find”: half-size 
two-piecer! Sleeve choice 

}» of two lengths. Half sizes 
— 14%, 16%, 18%, 20%, 
22%, 24%. Size 16%: 4% 
yards of 39-inch material. 


2462—A smart tailored 
* dress which comes in a 
special range of larger 
sizes. Choose cotton for 
housedress, rayon print 
for dress-up use. Sizes 
16 to 50. Size 18: 4 yards 
89-inch material. 














MK 











- 2721 











{i 


2721—Only two main pieces in this dress. 
Sizes 12 to 48. Size 18: 4% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2700—Button-detailed jumper and blouse. Sizes 
4 to 10. Size 8: jumper, 1% yards 54-inch plain. 


2228—A sweet dirndl to make. Sizes 6 months, 
1, 2, 3. Size 2: 1% yards 35-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 96. 
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BUY FERTILIZER IN 


cotion 
- print bags 


GET 21'2 YARDS OF SEWING 





MATERIAL WITH EVERY TON | 


ENOUGH FOR FIVE SMART DRESSES 





Think of it... FIVE dresses with each ton of fertilizer 
you buy in Cotton Print Bags. Your progressive 
fertilizer manufacturer helps you recover container 
costs by packing his product in re-usable Cotton 
Bags — dress prints, quality sheeting, and serviceable 
toweling. Regardless of what the container is made 

of, YOU, the customer, are the one who pays for it! 
Why pay for bags that are a dead expense? 

Insist on Cotton Bags and get back the entire 
container cost in valuable sewing material. i 


Buy your fertilizer in Cotton Bags... and save money by the ton! 


fT@@ parrern service for Sewing with Cotton Bags 


: This valuable booklet will be sent to you with the compli- 
ments of your manufacturer who packs his product in 
Pattern Cotton Bags. Just mail the coupon with your name and 
m4 
Service 











address and give the brand name of the fertilizer you buy. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P. O. Box 76 
M i 1,7 


b 









Send me new Pattern Service for Sewing with Cotton Bags 
hse “tl 
Address 4 
City. State. 

=== Brand of fertilizér | prefer. | 
| ee 
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You'll love the charm and convenience of an 




































IDEAL Ironing Boards are 
built into attractive cabinets 
that can be easily installed in 
any wall, Ironing board un- 
folds in an instant with little 
effort. The handy sleeve 
board remains folded up out 
of the way when not in use. 
There is a fireproof shelf 
with metal ventilator for 
storing iron, 


directory. 








A useful, decorative 
addition to any home 
is an IDEAL Telephone 
Cabinet. Ic will provide, 
at a reasonable cost, a 
convenient location 
for telephone and 


— 
KITCHEN 


In your building or 
remodeling plans, be 
sure to include an 
IDEAL Kitchen, 
You'll love its many 
modern, convenient 
features. IDEAL 
Kitchen Cabinets are 
made of top quality 
materials including Western 
Ponderosa Pine. Cabinets can 
be painted to harmonize 
with any color scheme and 
redecorated easily, inexpen- 
sively. They are available in 
a wide range of sizes which 
means that you can arrange 
them to fit any size or shape 
room for maximum step- 
saving convenience. Before 
planning your kitchen, be 
sure to ask your building 
material dealer about IDEAL 
Kitchens, 


ne oe ee oe 











4 IDEAL COMPANY, DEPT. PF-952 ‘ 
} P. O. Box 889, Waco, Texas : 
; Please send FREE literature on the following: ‘ 
IDEAL ; Kitchens All-Wethr Windows 
‘ Telephone Cabinets Book Cases 4 
BEG US PAT OFF 4 lroning Boards Sliding Door Units y 
é Colonial Entrances Corner Cabinets y 
s 8 é 
, ‘ 
MILLWORK PRODUCTS ¢ Name, y 
, 
are sold 3 Address y 
AT BUILDING i / 
y City. _ State. ‘ 
‘ 
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MATERIAL STORES 






























Only BLUE-JAY has 
new wonder drug, ‘ 


PHENYLIUM 


that gets under your corn and 
helps push it out 


Greatest corn remedy dis- 
covery in 70 years! Tests 
show new Phenylium went 
to work 33% faster! At drug 
counters now. 





CORN ANB CALLUS PLASTERS 


Se eee ee 





Eat better—for less, 
with 





Eat better, live better— 
for less! Save work, time, food, 
money with Harder-Freez, the es- 
sentialhome appliance! 2 






eeeeeepeeeoee eee eeene 


Tyler Fixture Corp., DEPT. PR-9 
Niles, Mich. 


Rush data on Harder-Freez— 


NAME 





e@eeeeeee 


ADDRESS. 








QUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atianta, Ga. 





Dallas 
Memphis 











Information 
Service 


Many of our readers write us for in- 
formation on various subjects. We wel- 
come these letters and are glad to give 
the information requested if it is avail- 
able, or to refer our readers to sources 
from which the information may be 
obtained. Address inquiries to The 
Progressive Farmer office nearest you. 

Raleigh 
Birmingham 











He’ll be all ready for classes and 


For the Littlest Folks 


play after such a good breakfast, 


By MISS KATE 


T’S schooltime again! Are you 

glad? That’s the subject of our 
next contest—“Why I’m Glad for 
School To Start.” Write your let- 
ters by yourself if you can, and mail 
them by Oct. 10 to Miss Kate, Home 
Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham 2, Ala. Our prizes 
in savings stamps will be $5, $3.50, 
$2.50, and $1. I'll be looking for 


your letters. 


Do you eat a good breakfast be- 
fore you go to school? I hope you 
do, because breakfast is very im- 
portant. You shouldn’t rush through 
it, either. It’s much better to get 
up a few minutes earlier so you'll 
have plenty of time. 

Count up the hours to see how 
long since you ate supper, and you'll 
see why your body needs a good 
meal. One. biscuit or a little bowl 
of cereal isn’t enough. You need 
more than that — perhaps an egg, 
some fruit or fruit juice, a serving 
of bacon or sausage, and some milk, 
too. If you like jelly or syrup with 
your toast or biscuit, then save it 
until last. That way, it won't spoil 
your appetite. 


Learn now to start your day with 
a good breakfast—and your days 
will be better. 

One little girl we know didn't 
like to eat breakfast. Her mother 
started serving something different 
every week, and now the little girl 
likes breakfast. Here are some 
menus for you and your mother to 
consider to make your breakfasts 
more interesting: 

1. Baked apple, scrambled eggs, 
biscuits, milk. 

2. Sliced orange, hot cereal, 
whole wheat toast, milk. 

8. Corn flakes and fresh fruit, 
bran muffins, butter, milk. 

4. Cooked prunes, wheat flakes, 
corn muffins, apple butter, milk. 

5. Pancakes, sausage patties, or- 
ange juice, syrup, butter, milk. 

6. Grapefruit half, bran flakes, 
French toast, syrup, milk. 


If you don’t have an appetite 
when you get up, then you should 
bathe, dress, and clean up your 
room before breakfast. Work fast 
so you won't be late. I'll bet you'll 
be a lot hungrier! 
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This busy boy has a good helper for his lawn-mowing job. Start at No 1 


and draw a line to connect all dots. Then you'll know who the helper ® 
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By DURELL DAVIS 


RS. J. D. Birchfield poured 
Me cups of coffee from the 
shiny percolator. A puddle 

of coffee formed around the leaky 
. She reached into her tool cab- 

inet for soldering iron and solder. 
“Guess I might as well fix this thing 
now,” she said. “Excuse me, this 
will only take a minute.” In a few 


‘moments she had patched up the 


leaky spout almost as good as new. 
This gives a glimpse of this farm 
wife’s talents. 

She’s as much at home with a 
hammer and saw in her hand as she 
is in the kitchen whipping up a 
fancy cake or sitting in the living 
room crocheting doilies. 

This Clay County, Ala., farm 
woman now has her own workshop 
complete with a band saw, jointer, 
ripsaw, and other power equipment, 
and she knows how to use all of 
these “helpers.” 

Not long ago she wanted a com- 
pletely new kitchen, so she built 
one, putting in cabinets, shelves, 
and a breakfast nook. 

Mrs. Birchfield doesn’t remem- 
ber just when she began to have a 
desire to do things for herself. 
“When I was six years old I could 
drive a nail,” she says, “and when 
anyone left a hammer where I could 
get my hands on it, I drove nails 
into everything around the place.” 

She gained her first experience 
by building truck wagons with her 
brothers. It seemed that she could 
outbuild them all, and soon she was 
truck wagon builder for the family. 
“Once,” she recalls, “I ransacked the 


neighborhood for four steel wheels= 


and built a baby buggy for Mother 
to carry the twins in.” She was a big 
girl of 10 when this happened. 

She built most of the furniture in 
her home in spare moments be- 
tween necessary household chores. 
Settees, chests, cabinets, storage 
closets, and pantries all bear the 
Birchfield mark of craftsmanship. 
Included in her list of completed 
projects are two bathrooms, a ga- 
rage, a back porch for the house, 
a homemade garbage disposal unit, 
and, of course, the kitchen. 


This completely new kitchen is the handiwork of Mrs. 
Birchfield. There isn’t much difference in peeling a potato 








The coffeepot works fine now that Mrs. J. D. Birchfield has 
mended it. She and Alma Robinson are seated in the break- 
fast nook that was one of Mrs. Birchfield’s building projects. 


Workshop Talent 
Furnished This Home 


Any woman, no doubt, dreams of having ready- 


made cabinets, complete in every detail; but our hat’s off 


to the woman who can make her own! 


Last year one of Mrs. Birchfield’s 
neighbors, Mrs. Oscar Carpenter, 
wanted to have electricity put in her 
house, but didn’t feel that she could 
afford to have the house wired. Mrs. 
Birchfield came to her rescue and 


did a complete wiring job. “And,,. 


believe it or not,” she laughs, “it 
was passed by the electrical inspec- 
tor.” The cost to Mrs. Carpenter? 
Nothing. That’s just another one of 
Mrs. Birchfield’s virtues. 

Mrs. Birchfield also did the elec- 
trical wiring in the Pyriton Home 


ate 


and using a wood lathe, according to her way of thinking. 


Demonstration Club House. She 
has been a member and leader in 
the club since it was started, and is 
now vice president of Clay County 
Farm Women’s Council. 

Besides these activities she has 
reared five children. 

She has even tried laying con- 
crete blocks. “My lifelong ambition 
has been to build a house myself,” 
she reveals. And knowing Mrs. 
Birchfield and her record of past 
accomplishments, it’s a safe bet that 
someday she will build one. 









Time out for a letter to the chil- 
dren is just one way she uses the 
desk and storage cabinet she built. 
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How to make 


apple dumplings 


an easier way 


—another hint 
from Marie Gifford, 
Armour’s famous 
Home Economist 






oe 


Make pie dough according to Marie Gif- 
ford’s famous 5-minute recipe. (It’s print- 
ed right on your carton of Armour Star 
Lard.) Roll out and cut into 6-inch squares. 
Peel and core 6 apples and place in center 
of squares. Fill apples with mixture of 4 
cup sugar and 1 tsp. cinnamon. Top each 
apple with 1 tsp. butter — Cloverbloom® 
Butter is best. Fold corners of dough over 
the apples and seal with water. Pinch 
seams together. 


i 
= aut 


Mix tsp. cinnamon with 44 cup sugar. 
Add 3 tbsp. butter and 14% cups boiling 
water. Pour around apples in baking dish. 
Bake in 400° F. oven about 45 minutes. 


The real secret of these delicious apple 
dumplings is in the tender, flaky lard- 
made crust. So be sure to use Armour 
Star Lard—the lard so many State Fair 
pie champions use. It’s the new-type lard 
that stays fresh at room temperature, 
always ready to blend instantly! 


Got a pie-baking question? Just write 
to Marie Gifford, Dept. 557, Box 2053, 
Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Ill.—for 
free Picture Book of Pie-Making Hints. 


TR MIVERSARY 
Lard is 97% digestible—as digestible 
as butterfat. Almost completely < 
utilized by the body, it is a valuable 
and low-cost addition to the diet. 
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BEEF PIN 


BISCUIT: Sift together flour, baking pow- 
der and salt. Cut in shortening until 
mixture resembles coarse corn meal, 
Add milk; stir to makea soft dough that 
can be handled and formed into a-ball. 
Transfer ball of dough onto a lightly 
floured board; knead until smooth. Roll 
out into a 9x12-inch rectangle. Sprinkle 
with pimiento. Spread with beef filling. 
Starting with the narrow end, roll like 
a jelly roll. Cut into 6 1%-inch pieces. 
Lay cut-side down in greased 8-inch 
layer cake pan. Bake (425°F.) 25 min- 
utes or until browned. Serve with mush- 
room sauce or gravy. Serves six. 


BEEF FILLING: Combine all ingredients 
thoroughly. 

You add the insurance of perfect baking 
results when you add Clabber Girl to your 
dough mix ... Just the right rise in your 
mixing bow!, balanced by that final rise 
to light and fluffy flavor in the oven. 


CLABBER GIRL 


NOW Exctusively KNOWN AS 
BAKING POWDER WITH 
! DOUBLE ACTION 


THE 
) 
MaMAACEL 


WHEELS 
BISCUIT 


4 teaspoon salt 





2 cups sified all- 


purpose flour 6 thsps. shortening 
24 teaspoons Clabber 2 cup milk 
Girl Baking Powder 2 thsps. chopped. 
pimiento 


BEEF FILLING 


2 cups ground, 2 tsps. grated onion 
cooked beef 1 teaspoon salt 

2 thsps. diced 3 tbsps. catsup 
green pepper 6 thsps. gravy 













WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name complete 

ress just as it rs on our address 
labei. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest Progressive Farmer. 

















shows the latest styles in 
dresses, suits, coats—all 
eleverly proportioned in 
sizes 38 to 60, all priced low! 
Checked for smartness 
this new washable Frock of 
Cotton Print Cloth is only 


$2.64. Others up to $25.00. 
Boats from $t208- Also 
low: sults, . 
hats, shoes and underwear. 


Mail coupon for your FREE 
96-page Money-Saving Book. 





| Please mail me FREE Style Book for Stout Women. (48) 
! 





Saad 





| Address 
i 
« Post Office 





Use Our Classified Pages for Results. 











Mrs. Lauritz Melchior 
Puts On Blue Bonnet 
To Get F. N. E.! 





Mrs. Lauritz Melchior appreciates F.N.E.! 
She puts on BLUE BONNET Margarine for 
Flavor, Nutrition, Economy! Like the wife 
of the world-famous tenor, you will love the 
delicate, sunny-sweet taste BLUE BONNET 
adds to any food! You will also like its 
nourishment..No other spread for bread 
is richer in year-round Vitamin A! And 
you'll welcome its economy. Two pounds 
of BLUE BONNET cost less than one pound 
of high-priced spread! So remember the 
letters...F...N...E! All-Vegetable 
BLUE BONNET Margarine gives “‘all three” 
—Flavor! Nutrition! Econom-e-e! 





New for You 
By the Wishbone Editor 





















Gifty and nifty from Sheffield, 
England, is this “tea spoon,” silver 
plated on nickel silver. It whips up 
tea for two or more. Available for 
$2.50 from Lord George, Ltd., 1270 
Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 





This new Bakelite styrene wall- 
paper brush is pliabie and trimmed 
to one length. This makes it easy to 
smooth paper and glue flat against 
the wall. A quick dipping of brush 
into warm suds cleans it and keeps 
it from marring the wallpaper. Re- 
tail price is approximately $1.09 at 
department and hardware stores. 





New for Baby and Mother, too, 
is this decorative, easy-to-squeeze, 
plastic, unbreakable bottle of John- 
son & Johnson’s baby lotion. It sells 
for 59 cents at most drug counters. 





Add-A-Pair Shelf Hangers can 
support any board up to a foot wide 
and will hold up to 500 pounds. 
Practical for home storage rooms, 
pantries, etc. Order for 85 cents a 
pair, postpaid, from Elron Products, 
Dept. 000, 156 West Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 10, IIl. 
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A new lawn sprinkler is hiding 
behind this flower and pot. Flexible 
tubing distributes spray in a circle 
40 feet in diameter. Unit costs only 
$1.98 from Emenee Industries, Inc, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 





The Picnic Porter, a stack of four 
white enameled pans, is ideal for 
campfire cooking or reheating of 
previously cooked foods. A detach. 
able handle converts any single pan 
into a saucepan, making it useful 
for kitchen jobs. The Porters are 
sold in department and hardware 
stores and they come in two sizes; 
28-ounce pans for $3.39, the 1% 
quart pans for $3.98. 






Tap-a-Glass cold drink dispenser 
holds 1 gallon. It is made of plastic 
and fits conveniently on the refrig- 
erator shelf. Cold fruit juice, iced 
tea, lemonade, water, and other 
beverages may be brought to the 
table and served from the spigot. 
The tray lid is reversible. Dispen- 
ser costs $2.95 from the Pacific 
Plastic Products, 1620 Armstrong 
Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


“Romance” is a new Holmes & 
Edwards design in graceful sterling 
inlaid silver plate. The new pi 
tablespoon is made for neat, spilt 
free service of vegetables. It % 
available for $1.58 at most jewelty 
stores in your area. 


Sharpen your kitchen knives with 
Sharp Stick Knife Sharpenef, # 
product of Robeson Cutlery ©, 
Inc. The sharpener retails for $1.9 
at most department stores. 
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Pattern 
Kervice 















Buy products in Cotton Bags and you 
SAVE container costs! FOR CHRISTMAS, 
convert the valuable fabric into clever, 
economical gifts like these ,.. 


--.Asmart, 
new, and oh- 
so-practical house- 
coat. Make it in a 
jiffy from easy-to-sew 
+, Simplicity pattern, 
and only TWO 
109 Ib. bags! 









+++ And to delight any 
youngster, a cuddly, floppy 
rag doll! These are just two 
of the many gift 
and fashion ideas 
illustrated in 
“Pattern Service.” 


+ + + with the compli- 
ments of your manufac- 
turer who packs in 
Cotton Bags. “Pattern 
Service” contains 24 
pages of smart, practical 
suggestions for sewing 
with Cotton Bags. 








NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. P 
P. O; BOX 76, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Send FREE “PATTERN SERVICE” booklet. 











Address 
—————_—_—_Zone___State______ 

Brand name of Product | buy, or would prefer to 

buy in Cotton Bags: 

tee 








Quilts To Win 


By BETTY JONES 


ET an early start on our 1952- 

53 quilt contest! These five 
designs offer excellent possibilities 
for both beginner and expert. 


Vz 





CN: 


1580—Red and White Cross is a 
simple block calling for plain scraps. 





_ 


1581—Alpine Cross is effective when 
shaded and quilted by the piece. 



































1582—Shooting Stars is a modern 
design. Each block should be dark 


and light combinations of one color. 

















1583—Scarlet Amaryllis is unusually 
lovely when the quilting emphasizes 
the lines of each flower. 





1584—Squarespun Squares provides 
an excellent corner-matching exercise. 
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Row cab it ib to install a 
KENTILE FLOOR 


J a =P. ©: 


Eee eee 


You can install a KENTILE FLOOR 


25° 


like this $9 
for only FOR 9x 166" 
FLOOR 
Think of the money you'll save! 26 glo- 
rious colors to choose from give you col- 
orful beauty for kitchen, bedroom, living 
room...anywhere in your house. Cleaning 
is easy with Kentile...it sheds dirt and 
stains...gleams like new with occasional 
no-rub waxings...stays bright and fresh 
even with the hardest kind of service. 
So why buy floor-coverings with just 
a colored surface that wears off with use? 
For so little more you can now get wear- 
resistant Kentile with colors extending 
right through each tile—and with quality 
assured by this guarantee. 












Order by name and number 
for 15 cents each from Betty 
Jones, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. 

















Only Kentile dealers 
offer you these 
low-priced Guaranteed 
Kentile Floors 


*Price quoted is fora 
9’x16'6” Kentile floor 
(less stair area) installed 
by you. Your Kentile 
Floor may cost less or 
slightly more, depending 
on size of room, colors 
and freight rates. See 
your local Kentile dealer. 
He’s listed in the classi- 
fied phone directory 
under FLOORS. 





KENTILE 
GUARANTEE 


FOR SELF-IMSTALLED KENTILE 


Kentile, Inc. will provide new tile 
without charge for any Kentile that 
wears out... and on which colors 
wear off... during your Own occu 
Dancy of your home wherein you 
have instatied Kentile, This guar 
antee does not apply to damage 
caused by improper handling, or 
failure to follow the instructions 
for installation and maintenance 
available at your Kentile dealer's 





















KENTILE, INC., 58 2nd Ave., Dept. Z-7, B’klyn 15, N.Y. 


KENTILE. 


The Asphalt Tile of Enduring Beauty 








STEP 1... Mrs. Lansing follows the sim- 
ple instructions. Here she’s beginning to 
spread Kentile Adhesive over half the 
play room. 





STEP 2. . .She puts tiles down in place, 
one at a time. When half the floor is 
covered, the adhesive is spread over the 
remaining half. 





STEP 3... . After adhesive is ready. Mrs. 
Lansing continues installing tiles . . . and 
the other half of the room is finished. 
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Miss... 






or Mrs.? 


(This Tampax message 
applies to both) 


The doctor who invented this internally 
worn Tampax did not have in mind 
married or single women, particularly. 
On the contrary, he designed this prod- 
uct for all women who are normal and 
fully grown and are looking for a more 
modern solution to the old problem of 
monthly sanitary protection. 

Has anyone ever told you that you 
cannot feel the Tampax while wearing 
it? Or that you do not remove it during 
a shower or tub bath? Your hands need 
not touch the Tampax while inserting 
it—so dainty are the patented applicators 
that contain the absorbent cotton! 
Have you ever checked up on these 
facts? Tampax requires no belts, pins or 
external pads. Causes no bulges or ridges 
under clothing. No odor or chafing. Easy 
disposal. Adopted by millions of women. 
Month’s supply goes into purse. Econ- 
omy box holds 4 months’ supply (aver- 
age). Sold at drug and notion counters. 
3 absorbency-sizes: Regular, Super, 
Junior. Look for Tampax Vendor in 
restrooms throughout the United States. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 


Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 
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OU can reline your husband’s 

y suits and overcoat and your 

own coat. You can earn money 
at home by relining for others. Re- 
lining a suit for my husband recently 
cost me $2.57 for material, bought 
retail. I did the hand-sewing in-the 
evening while visiting or listening to 
the radio. 

If you are going into relining for 
income, then by all means charge the 
same price a commercial shop would 
charge—$12 to $20. Buy good quality 
lining material. 

Relining a man’s suit or overcoat 
isn’t difficult, no harder than putting 
a lining into a child’s coat or a wom- 
an’s coat. If you never have put in a 
lining, you will find tips on the infor- 
mation sheets coming with patterns 
that have linings. But don’t try to buy 
a pattern to reline a suit! It won't fit! 
You must always rip out half the old 
lining to use as the pattern for the 
new lining. 

Follow these easy steps, for success 
in relining: 

1. Mark the old lining with tailor’s 
chalk, thread lines, pins, or notches, 
to show seam relationships for shoul- 
der, underarm seam, armhole, and 
both sleeve seams if the sleeve is two- 
piece. (Fig. 1.) 


2. With sharp scissors, cut care- 
fully around all inside pockets, on the 
lining side, leaving the pocket bind- 
ing attached to the canvas, wool, or 
muslin. (Fig. 2.) 


8. Rip out half the lining, and all 
darts; press flat on straight of the 
thread, and measure to see how much 
material you should buy. Allow a 1- 
inch pleat at the center back for ease. 
If the original lining did not have a 
center back pleat, allow for this pleat 
by placing old lining 1 inch from fold 
of material. Allow for holes and 
ragged places. If you have sewed up 
rips, allow for these. Be sure your 
original lining is straight with the 
thread, leaving darts spread open. Be 
sure you have original seam width. 
Leave half the lining in coat, as a 
sewing guide. 


4. Buy lining material, according 
to amount you have measured, add- 
ing 4 inches per yard for shrinkage. 
A sturdy twill rayon lining will wear 
well. Body and sleeve may be same 
material. Tailors save a little money 
by using cheaper material in sleeves. 


5. If lining material is not pre- 
shrunk, shrink by immersing com- 
pletely in water. 

6. Cut new lining by original lin- 
ing, allowing 1-inch pleat at center 


“ 


How To 
Reline a Man’s Coat 


You can reline your husband’s 


suit or overcoat, and save money. 


back along fold of material. Allow 
full seam width. Cut all darts. Do not 
cut pocket openings. Mark your seam 
relationships with notches, pins, 
chalk, or basting thread. 


7. Use scraps of new lining mate- 
rial to cover bindings of pockets. The 
lining for binding the pocket often 
extends into the wool at the front of 
the suit. Once the suit is made, you 
cannot reline it by making the usual 
pocket binding if the pocket extends 
into the wool. Simply hand-sew a 






MARK SOME GUIDING NOTCHES ON 
LINING BEFORE YOU CUT IT 


straight or bias piece of lining mate- 
rial to re-cover the worn pocket edges. 


Turn the old pocket inside out to 
sée its condition. Patch or replace 
with sturdy cloth if necessary. 


8. Sew all darts in new lining and 
press open. 


9. Assemble new lining. If you 
watch several tailors, you will find 
great variation in method at this 
point. Some tailors assemble linings 
entirely by hand, hemming piece by 
piece into the garment. Others will 
machine-stitch the front and back to- 
gether at shoulder and underarm; and 
the length of the sleeve pieces. This 
is my choice, 


10. Turn raw edges under and pin 
half the lining in with straight pins 
crosswise of seam and about 1% 
inches apart. Be sure to have lining 
amply loose. This is the final point 
where fit is determined. 


11. Blind hem the lining to the 
suit, referring to the old half as a 
guide. You will notice that the orig- 
inal lining may have been machine- 
stitched down the front edge. This 
was done before the suit was sewed 
together. Don’t attempt it on relin- 
ing. When a garment has a complete 
lining, allow a little ease at the bot- 
tom by raising the lining 4 inch above 
the exact fit and hemming to wool at 


By RUTH BOYER SCOTT 


this point. A half-lining hangs free at 
the bottom edge. This edge is al. 


ways hemmed. 


12. Turn under top raw edge of 
sleeve, and pin into armhole, match. 
ing markings, and being sure of right 
and left. (Fig. 3.) Blind hem, catch. 
ing wool lightly through lining. Tum 
sleeve wrong side out. Pin and hem 
bottom of lining to cuff, lifting % inch 
above smooth fit for ease. Sew in cres- 
cent-shaped armpit shield of double 
lining material. 


PIN LINING INTO 
ARMHOLE AND BLINDSTITCH 
IN PLACE — 


13. Rip out remaining old half of 
lining. Sew in remaining new half of 
lining. Replace buttons on double- 
breasted lining. 


14. Pin lining around pocket open- 
ings. Carefully cut a straight slit in 
new lining, directly over pocket 
opening, cutting a small Y at blind 
end. (Fig. 4.) Turn in the edges, and 
hand-hem around the rebound pock- 
et edges. (Fig. 5.) 


15. Clean and press if necessary. 
If you are relining for the public, in- 
sist that the garment be dry-cleaned 
before you begin your work, for sani- 
tary protection to your home. You 
might get plenty of relining by put- 
ting a card in the office of your local 
dry cleaner. You might arrange with 
him to clean the suit before you re 
line it, and press it afterward. 


How long will relining take? Tai- 
lors told me they spend four to six 
hours, depending upon the suit o 
coat. Amateurs will find that they 
need more time. 

I spent 10% hours putting a full lin- 
ing in my husband’s double-breasted 
suit. Perhaps you are much faster 
than I. If so, you can earn real money 
in your own home. Even a bed-ridden 
woman might be able to make a com 
mercial success by hand-sewing 
entire lining. 
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HEADACHE 
Mache Waele 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 

Anacin® is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
















Got SKIN IRRITATION? 
Get Sayman SALVE 


Get jar today, or 10¢ (no stamps) for triat 0 
size fo Sayman Co., Dept. P9E St. Louis (3), Mo. 5 ¢ 


i @) 
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Enlarged or Tender Joints \ 
Quickly Relieved | 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
quickly relieve painful 
wre on the sensitive 
spot . . . soothe, cushion, 
tect it. Enjoy real re- 

ief as millions do with 
Dr. Scholl’s—world’s 
largest selling foot aids, 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


Got A RASH 7? 
Get Sa Camphorated 


man SALVE 
Get jar today,.or 


10¢ {no stamps) for trial 50: 
size to Sayman Co., Dept. PD) St. Louis (3), Mo. 


AGOD-SEND” women 


WHO NEED CLOTHES AND MONEY 


Thousands of women have found this easy, 
it way of getting dresses and earn- : 
money a real ‘‘God-Send.”’ Just show friends : 

and neighbors beautiful, newest-style dresses and ts 
, hosiery, children’s wear, men’s shirts, 
, ete. Take orders at amazingly low prices. 
Big profits for you. No experience needed—no 
money needed, ever. You can even get personal 
dresses for yourself without paying one cent! 


FREE DISPLAY OUTFIT 


Send No Money 
Rush name today! We 


























THE MELVILLE CO., Dept. 7516, Cincinnati 25, 


Got PIMPLES:ECZEMA? 


Get Sayman SALVE 


Get jar today, or 10¢ (no stamps) for trict oO 
size to Sayman Co., Dept. P9G St. Louis (3), Mo. 5 ¢ 
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WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
Oddress just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 


label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 










with Actual Sample Stocking 

Easy to make money in spare time, introduc- 
neon Yoo. Piraly Ny! Gideon 

"3 a ours- y lions are erent, 


Refunded. Rush your name, address for FRE: 
Demonstration Kit and our money-makin; 





Bright Transfers 


By Carol Curtis 














403— Deep brown-orange flowers 
with pom leaves and stems in these 
big chrysanthemums require no em- 
broidery, as the dolor is imprinted in 
the transfers themselves! Handsome 
gifts of linens, buffet runners, guest 
towels, pillows, curtains, holiday 
aprons can be made by their quick and 
easy use. Eight mums of 4% inches, 
eight l-inch buds, plus instructions 
for stamping. 


460 — Seventy-two 
inches—2 yards exactly—., 
of lovely “hearts” in rose- 
pink and blue form band- 
ings 1% inches across to 
use on dainty aprons, lit- 
tle girls’ pinafores, on 
guest ll fine cotton 
or organdy dresser scarves 
and vanity sets, or on 
pale pink tea cloths. 





156—Lovely, big pine cones in wood 
brown and dark pine-green measure 
5x4 inches. There are eight dye-fast 
transfer motifs. Grand gifts of pine 
cone table mats and metabien napkins 
can be made of pale tan, pale green, 
or bright yellow ae or cotton. They 
are nice also on rustic tablecloths, sun 
porch curtains and pillows. 





Order transfers by number for 
25 cents each from Carol Curtis, 








AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS 
DEPT. L-85 INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 


Home Department, The Progres- 

















Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * lil 

























































STOP Taking Harsh Drugs 
for CONSTIPATION 


End chronic dosing! Regain normal regularity 
this gentle, effective all-vegetable way! 


Dr. Caldwell’s chief ingredient 
is an extract of Senna, oldest 
and one of the finest natural 
laxatives known to medicine. 
It mildly stimulates the lower 
bowel, relieves you thoroughly 
yet comfortably. No cramps, or 
griping. Helpsyouget “‘onsched- 
ule” without repeated doses. 


If you now take a laxative that 
causes cramps, griping, or dis- 
tress—stop! Many health au- 
thorities say harsh-acting drugs 
disrupt normal bowel action, 
can lead to harmful chronic 
dosing! 


Relief with natural juices 


To relieve occasional consti- 
pation surely and gently, take 
Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative. 
It’s all-vegetable. No salts. No 
synthetic drugs. Won’t upset 
even a child. 


Pleasant to take 


Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative 
tastes good, makes you feel good. 
Even relieves gassy, sour stom- 
ach that constipation often 
brings. Get it today. 








MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Mail bottle to Box 280, New York 18, N. ¥. 


DR.CALDWELLS usar. 







LAXATIVE 


Contained in pleasant-tasting Syrup Pepsin 





sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Gives Grand Relief 
2 Ways at Once | 


hest Colds 





from 
distress of 








oe es ee 


Modern mothers know you 
can’t beat Vicks VapoRub for 
miseries of colds. The moment 
you rub it on throat, chest and 
back VapoRub starts right to 
work 2 ways at once... 


And it keeps up this special 
penetrating - stimulating ac- 
tion for hours. It eases muscu- 
lar soreness and tightness and 


brings relief even yicks 
VaroRus 


while you sleep. 





IF THERE’S MUCH COUGHING OR STUFFINESS... 


... get deep-action boiling water as di- 
relief in seconds with rected in package. 
VapoRub in steam— Every single breath p 
2 heaping spoonfuls relieves upper bron- Mya 
of Vicks VapoRub in _ -chial congestion and, fi X 
vaporizer or bowl of coughing spasms!  fiji—; 
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SEE YOUR PLUMBER 

OR PUMP DEALER 

— FOR FREE BOOKLET 


write TO: CALGON INC. 
HAGAN BLDG., PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 





more 
QUILTING FUN... 


For Warm, Fluffy, Low-Cost Quilts and Comforters 


LAYER-BILT for warmth and lightweight 
—needle-easy, cut to uniform sizes. The per- 
fect snow white filler for quilts, comforters 
and dozens of household uses. 


At your dry goods or department store 
Send 25¢ to Dept. P-22 for “31 
Designs” and ‘ 





What's An “Action Ad’? 


Whether you operate a large business or a 
small farm, a “‘powerful little Action Ad” in 
The Progressive Farmer's Classified columns 
can act as your personal salesman. It will call Quilt nd “How to Make 
on thousands of prospects for almost anything Seat bs comico books so 
you have to sell. You will be pleasantly as- 

tounded at the profitable response. Have this TAYLOR BEDDING 
experience for yourself by placing one in the The World rgest B 
next issue! Write to The Progressive Farmer 
for order blanks . . . . no obligation—lots of 
opportunity! 


MFG. CO. 
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Be Quiet— 


CHOOLGIRLS, young women, 

older women—do you know how 
to be still, really still? If you don’t, 
you are missing a quality of beauty 
that anyone can have and that 
everyone delights in meeting. 

Stillness is “beauty-full!” The 
stillness of night! The calmness of 
a lake! The tranquility of a forest! 
The very sound of the words, “He 
leadeth me beside the still waters,” 
is filled with beauty. 

“Isn’t tranquility a quality of old- 
er women? Isn’t vivacity a girl's 
greatest charm? Won't I seem dumb 
if I’m too quiet?” 

No, quietness is no more a sign 
of lack of intelligence than babbling 
is a sign of brilliance. When you 
have true poise, you know it’s smart 
to be a good listener. 

Yes, poise and serenity are more 
likely to be found in older women, 
because much living has gone into 
the making of that spirit. But it can 
be acquired by anyone, and it is so 
rich a quality in a girl as to make 
her stand out in any group. 

Yes, again, vivacity is*charming 
in a woman of any age if it is 
natural and spontaneous. Then it 
springs from this very quietness, as 
a brook’s sparkling laughter has its 
source in a quiet pool. 

If, then, you long to cultivate the 
beauty of quietness—whether you 
call it tranquility or stillness or poise 
—how can you do so? 

First, note the signs that spell 
lack of poise; then check to find out 
whether you, your family, or friends 
recognize any of the signs in you 
and, if so, begin today to rid your- 
self of them. 

Are you a fidgeter? Do you stand 
first on one foot then on the other 

. and throw your arms around— 
just anything to keep moving? Do 
you sway back and forth in your 
chair, or rock furiously in a rocker, 
and cross and uncross your knees 
constantly? 

Are you a flouncer? When walk- 
ing, do you flounce your hips and 
swing your shoulders and arms in 
an exaggerated way? 

Are you a “Miss Fix It”? Are you 
forever patting your hair or twirling 


By SALLY CARTER 


a loose curl around your finger? Do 
you pull at your hat or collar or belt, 
straighten your hose, and yank your 
skirt or girdle down? 


Are you a rattler? Do you clank 
your bracelets or necklace, twist 
bracelet or rings, or tap a table top 
with anything in sight? 


Are you a crystal gazer? When 
near a mirror, do you gaze raptly 
at yourself, preening and primping 
and smiling complacently? 


Are you a stroker? Do you mp 
your hands up your arms or the 
arms of your chair, or across your 
head or over your handbag? 


Are you a picker-pecker? Do you 
keep a weather eye open for a speck 
or thread on your own or your com- 
panion’s coat, or on the upholstery, 
and meticulously pick it off? Worse 
still . . . worst of all, do you pick at 
a pimple or mole or broken skin on 
face or hands? 

If you are guilty of one or more 
of these, first try to find the cause, 
and then work to remove both the 
cause and results. 


Some may be due to nothing 
harder to remedy than plain care- 
lessness and hurry in dressing, 
When you give attention to each 
grooming detail at home, you wont 
have to give that attention at the 
wrong time in public, and you will 
feel confident, not fidgety. 


Some mannerisms are due to nerv- 
ousness that may be so pronounced 
as to need your doctor’s attention. 
Don’t delay going to him for he can 
give the best help for your ailment. 


Still other mannerisms may be 
traced to habits formed because of 
some deep-rooted psychological 
sense of insecurity, perhaps dating 
back to your childhood. In that case, 
talk with your minister or some oth- 
er trusted counselor who will help 
you adjust to your problems, and 
who will suggest reading and think- 
ing that will win for you quietness 
of mind and spirit. Soon this seren- 
ity will be reflected not only in free- 
dom from unpleasing mannerisms, 
but in a radiant expression and 4 
more winning personality than 
you've ever had before. 





Get "Em Now! 


Order today the free beauty leaflets 
listed here. Check those you desire, 
fill in coupon, and mail to Sally Carter, 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas, or Birmingham. 


MUI. ssccsinhadatipta sasha tthaibedpscocsiawcsspinaneatt 


C1 How To Give Yourself a Facial 


(1 It’s Fun To Give Yourself a 
Manicure 


Kindergarten to College Beauly 
for Daughters 


0 Giving and Using Perfumes 
(C0 Select Your Make-Up Carefully 
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For Beauty’s Sake : 
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AVE you ever won- 

dered what becomes 

of foreign war brides 

when they come to 

_ America? We won- 

dered, too, so we made 

a visit to a very happy 

war bride who is living 

on a Baldwin County, 
Ala., farm. 

Theodore Lysek, 
Baldwin County. GI, 
married a beautiful Ger- 
man girl, Elizabeth 
Scheid, in Frankfort, 
Germany, in 1947 after 
acourtship that lasted a 
year and a half. 

Mrs. Lysek says that 
Theodore did not paint 
such a bright picture 
about their future to- 
gether in America, but 
she felt that he had not 
wanted her to expect too much. 
The Lyseks came to America in 
August 1947, 

Theodore owned 80 acres of land 
when he went into the Army. When 





he came home he sold $4,500 worth © 


of timber from the 80 acres and 
bought 40 acres more in 1949. At 
this time he began veteran’s train- 
ing in vocational agriculture. 


During his second year of farm 
training in 1951, Theodore won the 
title of Mr. GI Farmer of Baldwin 
County. During 1951 he had 33 
acres of Irish potatoes which aver- 
aged 138 bags per acre, and 22 
acres averaged 170 bags per ace. 
Gross income from this crop was 
$6,300. He also had 60 acres of soy- 
beans which averaged 24 bushels 
per acre to gross $1,200. An acre of 
cucumbers produced 379 bushels 
for a gross of $750. Five acres of 
com produced 400 bushels, and 1 
acre of okra produced 600 pounds 
of seed. 


Theodore has a 1947 1%-ton 
truck and a tractor with all equip- 
ment, including a potato digger and 


A Progressing GI Team 


By E. L. McGRAW 


Mrs. Lysek . . . America is 
different from her own land. 


planter, combine, and mower. Total 
farm inventory at end of last year 
was $12,209.88 and gross crop re- 
ceipts were $8,317.12. Livestock 
receipts were $200. 


Elizabeth says that many things 
here are different from her native 
land. In Germany, all farmers live 
in town and commute to their farms 
in the country. In fact, their family 
garden was a half hour’s walk from 
her home, and they depended heav- 
ily on it for food. Produce was so 
important that high fences were 
built around the gardens, with 
guards patrolling them. One of her 
favorite dishes was sauerkraut and 
hog hock. Germans pack kraut in 
100-pound barrels and_ preserve 
beans and cucumbers in earthen- 
ware pots. Yellow cucumbers are 
used for pickling. Food came main- 
ly from 1 acre of garden and 20 
acres of fruits, 


Theodore comes from a family’ of 
15 children. Seven boys were in 
service at one time. Theodore’s par- 
ents came to Baldwin County from 
Germany in 1906. 








T takes a lot of determination 
to do what Leroy Meggs of 
Hale County, Ala., has done. 
Leroy is paralyzed from his 
waist down, and wondered 
what a man with such a handi- 
cap could do. He decided to 
keep a flock of layers. He has 
209 layers which are laying at 
80 per cent production. These 
hens are in cages and the house 
IS arranged so Leroy.can feed 














Handicaps Didn't Stop Him 


and water the hens and gather 
eggs from his wheel chair. He 
has a new car that is equipped 
with hand controls, and he 
carries the eggs into Tuscaloosa 
to market. 

Leroy’s training in vocational 
agriculture began last May. In 
10 months he netted $600 from 
his flock. As an investment, he 
has $662 in the poultry house 
and $400 in layers. E. L. M. 
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tone BESTANGLE IS COAL , 


Whether you use central heat or 
space heaters, the latest coal-burn- 
ing units give you the world’s best 
heat with more convenience, econ- 
omy and comfort! 


@ Best space heaters of them all! 
Heat up to 36 hours on one filling. 
You light the fire but once a season! 
Automatic draft regulator keeps giv- 
ing you the degree of warmth you 
like. Coal feeds itself. Humidifier 
gives you proper humidity. 


® Inexpensive modernization for 
your present furnace! $24.20 buys 
a new automatic damper regulator 
which you can install in a few hours. 
Thermostat control keeps rooms at 


"BURNED THE MODERN WAY: 


temperature you select. Fuel con- 
sumption cut as much as 15%. For less 
than $60 you can buy a clock heat 
regulator that, in addition to above 
jobs, automatically brings tempera- 
tureupinmorning,reducesitatnight. 


@ Newest coal furnace is a modern 
marvell It’s fully automatic! Stoker 
feeds coal directly from bin to fur- 
nace. Controls hold temperature 
where you want it, regardless of out- 
side weather. They lower tempera- 
ture automatically at night, raise it 
in the morning. Glowing flame, pro- 
duced by scientifically exact mixture 
of coal and air, produces more heat 
with less fuel. 












7 good reason 







2. Fewer “cold pocket 
























Amer 









1. Steadier warmth—no on- 
5” —fewer colds! 


3. Automatic with stokers and controls! 


4. Easiest and safest to store! 

5. Lowest price almost everywhere! 
ica’s vast reserves make supply 
America’s dependable supply assures 





s why coal is the most popular 
fuel in up-to-date farm homes 


again, off-again” flame! 


dependable! 
price stability! | 


ee 








FOR ECONOMY & AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COALS 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, A Department of Nati 





i Coal A iati 





, Washington, D. C. 
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ND 
ANVIL BRA Ee 
Has Everything: “av 


Mr. Erwin Everman 
Erwin Everman Farms 
Dansville, New York 


IN WORK CLOTHES 


n 


WEAR & STYLE 


Open up any gar- 
ment with an Anvil 
label. You see in- 
stantly why choosy ‘4 


\gpe 2 ae * w és si folks have preferred 
Pe : ANVIL BRAND for 53 
| ucTION | 7 . me | veo 
j ana : j e Lone wear, comfort and 
j d iff x : style are built in to stay. 
BLUSALT 5 


Models to suit all the family. 
Especially styled ‘‘blue jeans”’ 
for women and misses. Pants. 
slacks, shirts; matching suits, overalls, di 
pent and specialty garments for men, hep 
children. 

Before outfitting the family with winter work 

lay clothes, examine Anvil’s variety of fabrics 

ald git on workmanship. Read the Tag O’ Facts 
on every garmen 

Your dealer leo will tell you how satisfied you'l} 
be with Anvilwear. 


An old car motor built so it can be used as a pyar unit 
furnishes power for irrigating vegetables at Auburn. 





a 


“1 feed my dairy cows Blusalt mixed 
in grist and free choice. Since using 
it average weight has gone up, 
mortality is down, and milk pro- 
duction has increased.” 


Field reports show that farm ani- 
mals produce better, grow bigger 
faster, bring more profits, when 
they’re given STERLING Trace- 
Mineral BLUSALT. 

STERLING BLUSALT provides 
vital salt plus these minerals — 
Cobalt —to guard against loss of ap- 
Petite and stunted growth. lodine 
—to regulate functions of thyroid 
glands. Manganese — to help pre- 
vent sterility, increase milk supply. 
Iron and Copper —for the blood. 
Zinc— for longer life, better growth, 
KEEP BLUSALT BEFORE YOUR 
ANIMALS AT ALL TIMES — AND 
MIX WITH FEED ACCORDING 
TO DIRECTIONS ON THE BAG 

Fill out the cou- 
pon to learn how 


Sterling Blusalt 
can help YOU, 


Feed 
STERLING 
TRACE-MINERAL 


BLUSALT 

100-Ib. bags 

50-lb. blocks 
4-lb. liks 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, inc. 
Scranton 2, Pa 


(J Please send me the name of my 
nearest authorized Blusalt dealer. 


C) Please send me free literature on 
Blusalt. 





RFD or Street 








State 














Ee POWER 


FORD Tractor! 


You can pull a 3-bottom plow with ease 
when you e quip your nord, specter with a 
95 h.p. 6-cylinder or a 1 h.p. V-8 Ford 
engine. install it AS or have your 
dealer do it, on your old or new tractor, 
with our chan ver kit. The conversion 
costs about 3 as much as most 3-plow 
tractors. F ast. powerful, le. 
Write us TODAY, or have your tractor 
dealer do it. 


FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 
Route 5-A Coffeyville, Ken. 











RESEARCH 


at Work for You - 


RRIGATION of fall vegetables at 

Auburn, Ala., over an 11-year pe- 
riod brought an average increase in 
yield of 48 per cent, and an aver- 
age increase in gross value of $150 
per acre. Average increase in value 
above cost of irrigation was $126. 
Values above cost of irrigation were 
$42 per acre for broccoli, $108 for 
turnips, $144 for tendergreens, and 
$208 for lettuce. 


Jim Williams would have a hard 
time without his irrigation system. 
For five years this Chilton County 
truck farmer has used irrigation to 
raise yields and quality of green 
leafy fall vegetables. Last fall the 
added water increased yields 25 per 
cent. The system, which will water 
14 acres this fall, paid for itself the 
first fall it was used. 


Experimental work at Auburn 
shows that pine seedlings cannot 
survive or compete 
indefinitely with 
overtopping hard- 
woods. The hard- 
woods act as weeds, 
suppressing pine 
seedlings and kill- 
ing them in due 
time. Hardwoods 
can be removed by 
cutting or poison- 
ing just before or 
soon after planting 
ing the pine. This removal should 
not be delayed for more than two 
years after planting, and never over 
four years. 

Poisoning has effectively re- 
moved hardwoods as it reduces 
sprouting to a minimum. Large trees 
killed by girdling alone usually do 
not sprout very much. Trees below 
4 inches in diameter can be cut 
back, and pines often can outgrow 
the sprouts. If growth of pines is 
held back by the sprouts after four 
or five years, this cutting may be re- 


peated and a successful conversion 
to pine forest assured. 


Experiments have shown that 
white oils, such as Volck, parathion, 
and EPN are effective against most 
of the pests of azaleas and camellias. 
Some of the worst pests attacking 
them are scale insects, spider, mites, 
mealybugs, white flies, and thrips. 

The white oils should be applied 
in fall and spring when weather is 
moderately cool. Damage results if 
oil sprays are used during freezing 
weather or during dry, hot weather 
with temperatures above 90. de- 
grees F, 


Parathion and EPN may be used 
at any time. They are particularly 
desirable in summer. These mate- 
rials are quite toxic to warm-blood- 
ed animals. Precautions of manu- 
facturers must be strictly observed. 


Sweet potatoes in a three-year 

test at Auburn produced an average 

total yield of 154 

bushels per acre 

when dug Sept. 8, 

204 bushels when 

dug Oct. 4, and 

216 bushels when 

dug on Oct. 30. At 

Atmore, sweet po- 

tatoes produced 

272 bushels per 

acre when dug Aug. 

28, 371 bushels 

when dug Oct. 4, 

and 438 bushels when dug Oct. 21. 

For each added week of growth at 

Auburn between Sept. 8 and Oct. 

4, there was an increase in total 

yield of about 12 bushels per acre, 

and between Oct. 4 and Oct. 30,- 

about 1.5 bushels. At Atmore, in- 

creased yield over the entire three- 

year period amounted to about 20 
bushels per week. 


(This feature prepared each 
month by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Extension Service of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn.) 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


Since 1899 High Point, N. C, 








BA Sultex TARP Weel 
Your Yame Ou 9t/ 


Ask your dealer for FULTEX 
TARP of 1000 uses. Tums 
snow, sleet or rain — triple 
reinforced—rust 
grommets. 
name on it 
against loss. 
securing your name 
and ink comes with each 
Fulton Tarp. 
Write for booklet that tells you 
correct tarp sizes for trucks, machinery, etc, 
how you can use tarpaulins to increase 
profits. It’s free! 





information 


Current 


3% 


Dividend 


Insured 
Savings 





Write for Invest your idle funds 
ye with this sound. 
managed financial in- 
and latest stitution. to'$10;00 
insu: u * 
financial agency of U. &. 


statement, | ment. 


EFFERSON FEDERAL 
The Soursaly. Vanaged 
heeds G Loan Association 


213 North 21st St Phone 7 


Birmingham 3, Alabama 








Let A lew Southern Be : 
MAKI MONE} 
Show charmi UTHERN 


Beauty 
sells itself. You make $50 on 
oA boxes! Other fast-sellers. Write new 
>” for money-making samples on approval. 


SOUTHERN GREETING cane} ge. 
Se. Pauline St., Dept. M -35, Memphis 4, 











Advertised products sometimes co#t 
a little more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trade 
mark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and 
often more economical. 
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SSELL H. Baker, Master 
“Farmer, and his son of Chat- 
tooga County, Ga., “threw the 
pook” (as the old saying goes) at a 
G-acre field last fall to get winter 
g. The land was manured 
heavily. It was turned in August 
and disked to get settled. Basic slag 
was used at the rate of 500 pounds 
acre, and 500 pounds of a com- 
plete fertilizer was used. The fol- 
lowing crops were planted on each 
gere about Sept. 1: 2 bushels oats, 
10 pounds orchardgrass, 10 pounds 
=. 2 pounds Ladino clover, 


Stuffed Land To Carry Cows 


10 pounds ryegrass, 5 pounds crim- 


son clover. 


Grazing started after the first 


freeze in November. These 6 ‘acres 
carried njne heifers (year and half 
old), four steers, two cows and five 
calves four to six months old 
through the winter. They were 
taken off in April. A little hay was 
fed in the beginning to help con- 
trol bloat. - 


After this Mr. Baker still says, 
“You can’t depend on it every year; 
and better put up some extra feed, 
just in case.” 


Don't Sell Oats - Crimson Short 


UBREY Boone, Autauga Coun- 

ty Ala., planted oats and crim- 
son clover following cotton last fall. 
Land was plowed, disked, and 
planted with 3 bushels of oats and 
10 pounds crimson clover in late 
September. Crop was topdressed 
when up good with 200 pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre. There were 
93 acres in the field. In early De- 
cember, 23 steers weighing an aver- 
age of about 350 pounds each were 
turned on the field. They stayed on 
oats and clover 105 days. Steers 
gained an average of 181 pounds 
each, or 1.7 pounds per day. Aver- 


age buying price was $81.29 and 
average selling price $149.02. Net 
gain above cost was $67.73. Buy- 
ing price was 21 cents a pound. 
Selling price for the steers was 26 
cents per pound. 

Oats were topdressed with nitro- 
gen when steers were taken off. He 
later combined his crop. Several 
farmers estimated the yield at bet- 
ter than 50 bushels per acre. He 
baled the straw and got nearly a ton 
per acre of good bright oat straw. 
He plans to use this as dry rough- 
age for cattle on winter grazing 
next winter. 


Fighting Bloat With Grass 


(Continued from page 22) 


fix our land better to get fescue es- 
tablished and hold it.” 

R. E. Camper, a dairyman of 
Madison County, Ala., likes oats 
planted in his crimson clover to 
keep down bloat. He said, “Three 
years ago we had bloat trouble, but 
were grazing clover solid. Two years 
ago we started planting oats with 
the clover and haven’t had bloat 
trouble since.” He plants 10 or 15 
pounds of clover and. 2 bushels of 
oats per acre about Sept. 1. He con- 
trols grazing and likes to keep grass 

e clover, if possible. 

C. N. Cook of Jackson County, 
Ala., had trouble with bloat on his 
crimson clover-ryegrass pastures 
last spring. He lost one cow and had 
trouble with six others. He had 24 
cows and calves on 12 acres. Worst 
trouble was about first of April 
when grazing was at its best. 

He said, “We never could under- 
stand it, because there was a good 
stand of grass and clover.” He 
thought trouble might have been 
die to the fact that the soil was 
built up and grazing was luxuriant. 

Ifa was on the land for two 
years before. 

G. E. Wade of De Kalb County, 
Ala., said * had had some bloat on 
crimson an ryegrass in past years, 
but had little trouble Shel Hay 
was vm before his 12 milk cows all 
night before going to pasture. 

Another De Kalb County dairy- 
man and cotton farmer, Ernest Pat- 
ton, had this to say: “We had a good 

of bloat trouble on straight al- 
crimson clover back about 
years ago. Now we mix rye- 


grass or fescue with our clover, or 
have grass in the same field. We 
haven’t had trouble since we start- 
ed this.” 

C. H. Burkhart, another De Kalb 
County farmer, said: “We had only 
2 cases of bloat in 40 this time. All 
our pastures are a clover-grass mix- 
ture. In all our neighborhood, farm- 
ers who have grasses and clovers 
mixed have had very little bloat.” 

E. L. England, district .conserva- 
tionist of the Coosa River Soil Con- 
servation District, Rome, Ga., said 
farmers in that area were handling 
their bloat problem in several ways: 

1. Concentrating cows on small- 
er acreage during danger season. 

2. Reducing amount of clover in 
seeding mixture (only 1 pound of 
Ladino per acre is used in a clover- 
grass mixture). 

3. Some are thinking of culling 
cows that bloat. 

4. Some smaller farmers are graz- 
ing hogs with cows. Hogs graze 
more on clover in mixture. 

County Agent Earl Sanders of 
Carroll County, Ga., told us this: 
“We've had considerable bloat trou- 
ble. Every case I know about was 
on pure crimson clover. We haven't 
had any trouble to speak of where 
there was a grass with the clover.” 

H. I. West, our South Alabama 
and North Florida contributor, said 
the trouble in that area was on clo- 
vers grazed alone. The remedy is 
to get some grass to grow with it. 
Farmers down here are trying fes- 
cue and rescue grasses on Ladino 
and white Dutch pastures. Ryegrass 
and oats are used with crimson. 
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Dependable, Fast Growing 













CLOVER increases cattle 
profits while building your 
land? Exceptionally hardy, 
highly nutritious. From in- 
spected and approved fields 
exclusively. Order now trom 
your local seedsman. 





For free descriptive folder, write: 


ALA-LU CLOVER GROWERS Sold only in brand- 
ASSOCIATION ed, sealed bags for 
Thompson, Ala. (Phone 334, Union Springs, Ala.) your protection. 








“CONTROLLING STOCK 
1s A CINCH, with THIS 



















WEED: CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC FENCER” 


R. E. ZIMMERMAN & SON 


Mr. R. E. Zimmerman, Manager 
622-A Scott Avenue—Phone 2-5087 
Greensboro, North Carolina 





Save 60 to 90% on your Fencing Costs! 


Use an International WEED-CHOPPER Fencer to put electricity to 
work for you . . . teach your stock ‘fence manners.” For only $29.75 
you can electrify many miles of fencing .. . 
remain in bounds—won’'t stretch or push down fence. Grass and 
weeds won't short out the wy nye 106 WEED-CHOPPER ... it 
actually “chops” them off. ae yee International Dealer for a 
demonstration, or write for the 

Good Electric Fence.” 






























and your stock will 





REE Booklet: “How to Build a 






Other electric or battery models from $12.95 up. 
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Farmers in the South will plant more Win- 
ter Pasture and Soil-Building Crops this 
fall. Reuter’s Fall Seed Catalog will interest 
you. It offers the largest assortment of 
Farm and Field Seeds, also Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, for fall planting. Pre-tested 
stocks of the finest quality will satisfy those 
who demand the best. Every Southern 
farmer and gardener should write for a 
copy of Reuter’s New Fall Seed Catalog. It’s 
Free! Mail coupon today. Don’t delay. (For 
convenitnce, copy or paste on a postcard.) 


F ciatee Seed Co., Inc. 
1 New Orleans 9, La. 
| Send me your New Fall Catalog. 


| Name 





i, P.O 





- State 
L-BUILDING CROPS FOR THE SOUTH 





| -F.D....... 
sol 
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Beaird butane-propane systems — man- 
ufactured since 1934—have an unbroken 


\ 7 i— it~} 
Se | oo 
"~~ BEAIRD & record of safe service... and they carry 
the label of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories—the same seal of safety you find 
on your high quality gas appliances. 
i in the Devel t of Safe Stor. 
A. Z PGasSpstems fon been 9 oe Se 
Ammonia Fertilizer 


Write for the name of your nearest Beaird dealer 











MAKE EVERY ACRE 
PAY OFF! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to grow 
more per acre. Contains chemically-controlled 
amounts of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and 
Potash PLUS Calcium Oxide, Sulfur and 
| Magnesium Oxide .. . plant foods most soils 
7 lack, all crops need. Order today. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
21 factories conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 


ROYSTER 
free-flowing 
6-Plant-Food 
FERTILIZER 











When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.’’ 


TOP PERFORMER 





AT LOWER 
PRICES! 


AS LOW AS 


$] 39° 


Factory 













Fargutear SAWMILLS 


Turn Timber into Profits 







18’ to 50’ 
i pao — for 
corn or hay — 16 guage 
galy. — see before you buy. 


Ce Power 



















| QUICK CASH FOR MEN AND WOMEN! | 


No Experience Needed! No Money Risk! Part or Full 
time. 200 needed Food and Home Products. Bargain 






Turn your timber into bigger profits with a 
Farquhar Sawmill—the most accurate mill 
money can buy! Rugged, dependable Far- 
quhar mills operate faster with less 
power ... handle easily . . . give years of 
faithful service without breakdowns. Pre- 
cision construction cuts depreciation and 
maintenance costs. Check these cost-cut- 
ting features: cool running on roller bear- 
ings, extra heavy mandrel with big saw 
collar, double belt feed, powerful cable car- 
riage movement. Five sizes to handle any 
sawmill need. Write for free information to: 





ons emiums make sales easy. 
Liberal Profits. Sample Product, Details FREE! 
J. W. GIBSON CO., Dept. 239, indianapolis 6 





















Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 





More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved pow- 
der, sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds 
them firmer so that they feel more comfortable. 


No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s 
alkaline tnoncacidh. does not sour. Checks Palate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH today at 
any drug store. 





A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
Division of THE OLIVER CORPORATION 











There Is Mone 


in Pine 


School of Forestry, 
University of Georgia 


commonly overlooked. Pine seed, \A¢QeasS 
or “mast,” are found in cones or: 


burs. Possible sources of sale are to’ 
state nurseries and tree seed collec- 
tors. 


Nurseries are in need .of 
yearly supplies of 
seed for their 
planting program. 
Contact your state 
forester regard- 
ing the needs of 
nurseries under 
his direction. Also 
ask him for the 
names of local or 
nearby tree seed 
collectors. 


Determine available market and 


LA 


Dean Weddell 


the price that will be paid per - 


pound of seed or per bushel of 
cones before collecting. 


Cones ripen in the. fall, after 
growing on the trees for two years, 
and should be picked before they 
open and seed fall out. Slash pine 
ripens earliest. Seed from slash 
should be collected from Sept. 1 to 
20; longleaf and loblolly should be 
collected from Oct. 1 to 20; and 
shortleaf from Sept. 11 to 30. 


There is little sale for seed from 
other species of pines. Possible ex- 
ceptions to this are white and Vir- 
ginia pines. 

Only ripe cones should be col- 
lected. A test for ripeness is to col- 
lect a few cones from different trees 
and drop them in a bucket of wa- 
ter. If cones float, they are ready 
for picking. 

Cones may be gathered from 
trees being harvested, if ripe at the 
time trees were cut. Probably the 
most common method of collection 
is by climbing standing trees and 
removing cones. Usually there is 
no need for climbing trees taller 
than 40 or 50 feet. Young trees 
produce as good seed and as many 
seed per bushel of cones as do 
larger trees. 


Only unopened cones should be 
collected. After cones are open, 
seed covered by scales will have 
fallen out. 

The only tool needed is a sharp- 
edged hook of thin iron attached to 
handle about 8 feet long. This is 
used to cut or pull or detach cones 


More Oats From Ample Nitrogen 


OYBEANS grown as a cover 


crop and turned under increased _ 


yield of oats from 29.6 to 42.4 
bushels per acre at the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station without other ni- 
trogen. Use of 32 pounds of nitro- 









from the branches. Cones drop to 
the ground. Here they are collect. 
ed in burlap bags. 

Be sure to keep separate the 
cones from different species of 
pines. This is very important, 4 
tag, showing the kind of cones jp 
the bag, should be attached as soon 
as bag is filled. 


If seed are to be sold, rather than 
cones, they will have to be re. 
moved, dewinged, and cleaned, 
This may sound complicated, but 
is rather simple. 

Seed may be removed at air tem- 
perature in two or three weeks by 
spreading out cones in a shallow 
layer on a tarpaulin, tight floor, or 
shallow tray. They must be pro- 
tected from mice and birds while 
cones are opening. Direct sunlight 
and exposure to free movement of 
air will speed up opening of cones, 

If artificial heat can be used (a 
tobacco barn has been used suc- 
cessfully), the time of extraction 
can be greatly reduced. Be sure 
the temperature never goes over 
130 degrees F. It is better to hold 
the temperature to 120 degrees. 

After most of the seed ‘have 
fallen out, cones should be shaken, 
Rake them back and forth on the 
floor, or tumble them in a large box 
with wire sides to get out all re 
maining seed. 


With the exception of longleaf 
seed, which may be sold with wings 
attached, wings of pine seed must 
be detached in some manner. De- 
winging can be done by rubbing 
handfuls of the seed between the 
hands until the wings are loosened. 

Only clean seed should be sold. 
The best way to clean seed is to 
run the dewinged seed through aa 
ordinary agricultural seed cleaning 
mill with moving screens and 4 
built-in fan. By selecting proper 
screens and adjusting the speed of 
operation, completely cleaned seed 
will result. 

Cleaned seed should be bagged, 
and tagged to show what species 
of seed is in the bag. They are then 
ready for delivery. 


gen (100 pounds ammonium nitrate 
equivalent) in spring jumped 

from 29.6 to 52.2 bushels per act 
Where both soybeans and extra 
trogen were used, yield jumped to 
64.3 bushels, an increase of 34:1 
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slides sold ideas on fertilizer, live- 
stock, and forestry. (Dairy milk 
route resulted from one of these.) 


8, Progress reports were made of 
each committee meeting, and names 
were mentioned. 

Ever since the community en- 
tered the contest, monthly meetings 
have been held. Picnic suppers are 
enjoyed each time, followed by a 
good and varied program. Guest 

ers have included exchange 
students from Argentina and Aus- 
tria, outstanding ministers and re- 
ligious workers, widely traveled 
men and ‘women, and comedians. 
Program usually includes music. 

Lack of money for a community 
project doesn’t stop these folks. For 
instance, Berea Church was badly 
in need of more space. Timber was 
donated, hauled to be sawed, and 
then hauled back to the church. 
Five beautifully finished Sunday 
school rooms were added to the 
church. All this was done by peo- 
ple of the community in just one 
month. Citizens of the community, 
belonging to eight churches outside 
the community, worked right along 
with members of the Berea congre- 
gation. While they were at it, they 
cleared, graded, and sowed’ the 
church grounds, improved and 
beautified the cemetery, and grad- 
ed and marked roads to the church. 
No wonder their Sunday school and 
church attendance has increased 
and become more stable. 


And while they already had a 
good school, it wasn’t overlooked. 
Entrances were painted, new win- 
dows installed, the well was deep- 
ened, school and community water 
supplies were analyzed, pump was 
repaired and moved, and a: new 
system of bells was added. Shrub- 
bery and a new concrete porch and 
steps helped. The baseball ground 
and campus were graded and sowed 
and playground equipment added. 

It's easy to find your way about 
this community, or give directions. 
Each mail box is painted and has 
the owner’s name stenciled on it. 
Each road has its name clearly 
marked on a signpost at every inter- 
section. Folks worked rainy after- 
hoons and at night to do this work. 


New building, repairs, remodel- 
ing, and painting of farm buildings 
totaled $26,993. Accent on “living 
at home” increased number of 
quarts of food canned from 11,983 
to 15,257. Seven homes added run- 


“Together We Can Do Anything” 
(Continued from page 19) 


ning water. Twelve stoves, 3 water 
heaters, 12 refrigerators, 14 wash- 
ers, 14 ironers, 17 radios, and two 
television sets plus $2,946.29 worth 
of other appliances were bought. 
Value of furniture and home fur- 
nishings added in 1951 was $5,- 
431.50. Improvements greatly ap- 
preciated by the ladies were built- 
in cabinets and more storage space. 

To get a better idea of what hap- 
pened to farming last year, let’s see 
what the 115 families in the com- 
munity did as compared with the 
year before. These are some of the 
differences: 

1950 1951 

Lime used (tons).......... 34 3826 
Phosphate used (tons).. 19 82 
Other fertilizers (tons).. 303 885.5 
Terraces built (feet)......None 25,925 
Fences built (rods)........ 2,684 7,328 
Improved pastures 


(total acres)................ 579 833 
Winter pastures 

(total acres)................ 364 520 
50-bushel corn farms....None 6 
Dairy animals, total...... 187 _181 
Beef cattle, total.......... 55 125 
S| Sage ee renee 141] 219 
Chickens, total.............. 1,677 13,137 
Peach trees set.............. 150 2,650 


One farm made 118 bushels per 
acre growing N. C. 27, using 500 
pounds 4-8-6 and 200 pounds ni- 
trate of soda, 40-inch rows and 14 
inches in drill. The-corn crop fol- 
lowed crimson clover turned under 
green. A total of 54 pieces of farm 
equipment was added in 1951, in- 
cluding 3 trucks, 6 tractors, 3 mow- 
ers, 3 combines, etc. 

Besides ‘all these improvements 
you can see and touch, there are 
many you can only feel. Among 
these are 1) a spirit of closer co- 
operation and teamwork than the 
community has ever known; 2) 
strong feeling of comradeship, 
neighborliness, and helpfulness 
exists; 3) much needed social life 
has developed; 4) Improvement 
Club has furnished a nucleus for 
community activity and interests 
with a better citizenry and more 
livable community as its theme; 5) 
school and community work hand 
in hand in developing character in 
youngfolk, with marked results; 
and 6) student government has al- 
most eliminated discipline problems 
in the school. 

While tending to minimize what 
has been done, these folks are very 
sure that this year and next year 
and the years to come hold an in- 
creasingly better, fuller life. They're 
quick to tell you: “Together we can 
do anything.” 
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“I SELL ALL 
MY MILK... 


AND STILL RAISE 
BIG, HEALTHY CALVES” 


The Answerls ... 
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CALVITA rormuta 
Yes ... sell ALL your milk ... 


Because CALVITA is a calf formula and not just a feeding supplement, your calves 
will not need one single drop of milk. CALVITA is complete in itself, containing 
all the necessary milk solids, vitamins, minerals and other nutriments to raise big, 
healthy calves. Yes, sell all your milk . . . your calves won't need it when you feed 
CALVITA ... the complete calf formula! 






















4 LOWEST FEEDING COST 


By any comparison with any other known 
and nutritionally complete method of calf 
feeding, CALVITA will feed out at a far 
lower cost. Don’t let the price per pound 
fool you. Read the feeding directions and 
you can figure out for yourself how 
CALVITA costs less to feed. 


AUREOMYCIN ADDED 


You know the proven results of antibiotics 
in calf feeding. CALVITA calf formula has 
@ guaranteed aureomycin content in the 
rec ded q tity. 


Ask Your Dealer For CALVITA 








National Vitamin Products Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 6 MINNESOTA 





Before you buy... BAR eo 
investivate NE EQUIPMENT 


When you're looking for 
barn equipment, whether it 
be a milking parlor such as since 1879 


The NEY “300” PARLOR STALL 
or any other items of our complete line, in- 
vestigate NEY before you buy. See how NEY 
experience and NEY “know how” can save 


time—save money—give you complete sat- 
isfaction. 


Dealer or wre THE NEY MFG. CO, «amon. on:0 
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Baby Those Chestnuts 


HOSE tasty Chinese chestnuts deserve care in gathering and 

storing. The Alabama Experiment Station found it necessary to 
gather them three times per week to prevent spoilage in the field. 

ey tasted better if they were cured before processing or storing. 
To cure, spread chestnuts on trays at room temperature for two to 
three days, or at 40 degrees for 10 to 15 days. 

In common storage, the chestnuts deteriorated rapidly, but kept 
storage when packaged in almost airtight con- 
tainers. Frozen chestnuts rated higher than canned ones. By freez- 
‘Ing the kernels without blanching, and by heating them in steam 

or 10 minutes before freezing, very good products were obtained. 
























from Orangeburg Pipe and Fittings! 


Root-proof . . . leak-proof . . . trouble-proof . . . pipe line 
service for house-to-sewer, septic tank connections, conduc: 
tors from downspouts, storm drains, all outside non-pressure 
uses. Taper-weld® Joints make the pipeline root-proof! 
Orangeburg withstands corrosion, cracking, or breaking due 
to soil settlement or temperature changes. Use Orangeburg 
Perforated Pipe for septic tank beds, foundation drains, field 
drainage. Orangeburg saves money, time, work. Write for 
folder PF-9. Orangeburg Manufacturing Ca.,, Inc., ‘ 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 


= ORANGEBURG 








THE ROOT-PROOF P/PE 
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Avoid Profit-Stealing Coccidiosis 





Don’t Let This Happen 




























Here’s why: 


conditions. 


production. 
























SEND FOR FREE NEW 
FOLDERS — Illustrated 
folders give practical 
information on how to 
use Sulfaquinoxaline for 
chickens and turkeys. 
Mail coupon today. 











AGdececoes in Turkeys. 





MERCK & CO., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, Dept. PF-9 
Please send free folder: How to Stop Large Losses from Coccidiosis. os+0eee+e+i Chickens 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 


Proved best for both prevention and 
control of outbreaks 


Experiment station studies* prove that SULFAQUINOXALINE at 
economical levels in feeds successfully combats coccidiosis losses: 
Birds not fed SQ—8.3 per cent mortality; birds fed SQ—no mortality. 


Commercial experience with millions of birds shows, in general, that 
mortality may run as high as 20 per cent in flocks without protection, 
but is only 2 per cent or less in flocks protected by Sulfaquinoxaline. 


¢ SQ combats all eight of the most damaging species of coccidia. 
¢ SQ permits development of immunity to coccidiosis. 


¢ SQ protects best when needed most— under warm, moist 
« SQ has no adverse effect on fertility, hatchability, or egg 


e Consistent performance! With SQ, coccidiosis has ceased t6 be 
a problem in more than 160 successive flocks raised on the same 
farm over a period of five years. 


Your feed or remedy dealer has Sulfaquinoxaline in the form of feed 
mixtures, premixes, solutions, tablets, or soluble powders. 


*Bressler, G. O., and Gordeuk, S., Jr., Poultry Science 50:509, 1951 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEV 
tm Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited=Montread 
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Will Rotations Go to Grass? 
(Continued from page 15) 


virtual failure. Turning the sod gt 
least six weeks before planting the 
cotton or corn appears to be the 
best practice. 


more grain as well as some cotton, 
another type of four-year rotation 
is being tried. 
First year—oats, Caley peas, fes- 
cue. Fescue grass has a dense fibroys 
Second year—fescue, Caley peas. poten icy’ reaching ; feet deep in 
Third year—sod turned and fol- ecil soil, but most of the roots are 


in the upper 6 inches. When plowed 
lowed by corn. Caley peas volun- under so that furrow slices are 
teer in the fall. ' 


turned upside down, plants die but 
Fourth year—Caley peas turned the fine fibrous roots resist. d 
green and followed by cotton. for a long time. Over a year after 
Land goes back to oats and fes- heavy fescue sods were turned yp. 
cue in the fall. Caley peas again der and a crop of corn produced, 
volunteer. topsoil still contained 2 tons per 
acre of dry fescue root residues, 


Fescue is but one of the several 
grasses that may have a place jp 
possible grass-row crop rotations jp 
our Piedmont country and farther 
north. Orchardgrass, for example, 
may be another. 

Next month I should like to pre. 
sent some of the possibilities in the 
Coastal Plains that are getting at. 
tention, using Bahia, Coastal Ber. 
muda, rescue, and other grasses, 


Originally, this rotation had an- 
nual lespedeza instead of fescue. 
This system has been producing per 
acre annually 50 bushels of oats, 
40 bushels of corn, 1,100 pounds 
seed cotton, and 2 tons of hay. 

When planted after fescue grass 
that was turned under in the early : 
spring of 1950, corn yielded 55 
bushels per acre. Behind the sod 
in 1951 the yield was 62% bushels. 
After fescue this dry year, it was a 


A Lesson in Saving Land 


By R. Y. Bailey 
Regional Regearch Representative 
Soil Conservation Service 












OU may think the photographer had bad luck and spoiled this picture 

above. Actually, it is a good picture of a dust storm near Lake City, 
Fla. The mist that you see is fine material picked up from bare, sandy 
soil by the strong spring wind. The “snow” on the road is wind-blown sand, 

This peaceful scene below, on the David Maxwell farm, was phot 
graphed a few minutes after, and within a few hundred feet of the one 
above. Sweet yellow lupine was drilled in a heavy sod of Pensacola Bahia 
grass in the fall of 1951. Lupine was pastured about two months during 
the winter, and later harvested for seed. The lupine residue manures the 
Bahia grass, which makes a seed crop that is harvested in summer. Bahia 
grass is pastured after grass seed is harvested. The heavy ground cover 
protected the sandy soil from wind damage. Even if such a sod were 
plowed and followed by a cultivated crop, the residue would greatly 1 
duce wind damage. 
















Soil Conservation Service Photos. 
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 PAPEC MODEL X 


HAMMER MILL 


GUARANTEED to grind any dry feed 
to any desired fineness faster and cheaper 
than any other mill in the same power 
class. Ask your Papec dealer to explain 
its exclusive features. For FREE book- 
let, write Papec Machine Company, 989 
§. Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEC 


HAMMER MILLS ° FORAGE HARVESTERS 
CROP BLOWERS ° ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS + FEED MIXERS 











NOW! AMAZING RELIEF 
FROM SKIN IRRITATIONS 


End discomforts of Itching Eczema, Acne, Athiete’s Foot, 
Ringworm, Creeping Eruption, Poison ivy, Scabie Itch, 
Pimples, Insect Bites and Stings, Tender or Bleeding Gums, 
Minor Burns, Cuts, and Bruises, Itching or Bleeding Piles. 








Thousands praise it for quick, effective action. Make this 
test: Just try a 4 oz. bottle of Derma Septo! If you are not 
completely satisfied with the results, your money will be 
fully refunded. Get Derma Septo! from your druggist today. 
if he cannot supply you, send $1.00 to 


CORLEY MEDICINE CO., INC. 
209 Sixth St., Auguste, Georgie 














Pil Set You Up 


In Your Own 
Business 


I'll furnish you a complete selling 

kit containing all that you need te 

start you in your own business with 

my great_household necessities line! 
250 PRODUCTS 








Friends, neighbors buy eagerly in 
their own mes. They grab for 
premiums, cooking, cleaning, beau- 
ty, laundry, medicinal products 
used every ony. in_ every home. I 
stock you—GIVE YOU CREDIT! 
Liberal profits on every sale. 
SEND NO MONEY Mail postcard 
TODAY—ask me to RUSH full de- 
tails about starting a business of 
your own. Don’t delay! 

Dept. 28HS, Lynchburg, Va. 


A FAST WAY TO 


BLAIR, 








ude CYANOGAS” 


A gos-producin it. Si 
ig powder...not a bait. Simply 
dust it into burrows...RATS DIE QUICKLY. 
i rtd TO USE—Fuli directions in each can. 
Ib... . $1.00. Also large economy sizes. 
! see Drug, Hardware, Seed, Feed Stores. 
RICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
SOE Rockefeller Plaza + NewYork 20, N.Y. 






L. 





A Fisherman 


Learns About 
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By RALSTON LATTIMORE 


HEN the leaves of the sweet 
gum were turning red and the 
first tang of autumn was in the air, 
my friend Harrison included me in 
a very special fishing adventure on 
the May River in the low country 
of South Carolina. We expected to 
gig or spear our quarry and we 
were after a variety of weakfish, 
locally known as winter trout. 
Our guide and companion was 
an ancient Gullah Negro named 
Ezekiel, who chanted softly to him- 
self as he rowed the boat down- 
stream with the ebbing tide. The 
moon was full and the ghostly light 
turned the river and the wide 
marshes on either side into an eerie 
desert. After a mile or two of row- 
ing, Zeke pulled the boat toward 
the bank, which at this point was 
gently sloping and covered with 
oystershells. Letting the boat drift, 
the old Negro stood up and 
drummed loudly on the thwart with 
the butt end of an oar. 


“Heah, Willie,” he cried in his 
deep, guttural voice. “Heah, Willie!” 

Then he drummed again with 
the oar. 


Far out on the river there was 
a loud splash as a large fish broke 
the surface, leaped free, and crashed 
back into the water. There was an- 
other splash, nearer this time, then 
another and another. Finally, a 
porpoise broke the water directly 
beside the boat. In the moonlight 
every detail of the animal was clear- 
ly visible. He seemed to peer into 
the boat and the corners of his 
mouth were turned up in an unmis- 
takable smile. 

- “That’s Willie,” old Zeke an- 
nouncec. “He is going to help us 
catch some fish.” 

Slowly the old Negro sculled the 
boat along the inner edge of the 
shell bank, while 30 feet out in 
the stream we could hear Willie, 
the porpoise, breaking water and 
breathing through the blowhole on 
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top of his head. Harrison and I be- 
gan to gig the winter trout. When 
we came to the end of the shell 
bank, old Zeke beat on the side of 
the boat with his oar and turned the 
boat about. The porpoise also 
turned and headed back upstream. 
We fished and drove the trout into 
deep water. The porpoise feasted 
on the outer edge of the bank and 
drove the fish back to us. In a very 
short time we had all the fish we 
could use. 

Two nights later I returned to 
fish again, this time bringing with 
me an important visitor from the 
North, whom I was anxious to im- 
press. Old Zeke rowed the boat as 
before, but when we reached the 
shell bank, I took the oar and 
banged against the thwart. 

“Here, Willie!” I shouted. And 
again, “Here, Willie!” 

Far away we heard a splash, then 
another and another. Very soon 
there was a boil of water beside the 
boat and the huge porpoise thrust 
his snout almost over the gunwale. 
For a moment I was conscious of 
small eyes staring at me in the 
moonlight. Then the porpoise 
snorted in disgust, dropped back 
into the water, and was gone in a 
flash. We could hear him leaping 
far down the river. 

“What was the matter, Zeke?” 
I asked. “I did everything you did.” 

“Yes, suh, boss,” said Zeke, “you 
did everything exactly right. But 
Willie is an ornery character, and 
I expect you is the victim of what 
you call racial discrimination. You 
just ain’t the right color.” 


Editor's Note. — Next month Mr. 


Lattimore tells about a most unexpect- 
ed bidder for the Widow Beiler’s Soup 
Tureen. The author of this new series 
has traveled widely over the world, is 
now in charge of Ft. Pulaski National 
Monument, Savannah Beach, Ga., for 
the National Park Service. 
























boy’s and 


men’s jeans 


Heavy 8-oz. sanforized 
denim, double stitched, 
bar-tacked and copper 
riveted at points of strain. 


* 
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fifty years of 
experience behind 
this guarantee! 


Every 401 product must fit better and 


wear longer or 





Birmingham, Alabama 


overalls 


Ruggedly made of Speciai 
Sanforized 8-07. 
Cut in graduated sizes for 


comfort and fit. 


girl’s and 
ladies’ jeans 


Smart fit guaranteed by 
Sy patented brass slide waist 

fasteners. Sanforized 
denim. 
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denim, 








Little people’s 


waist band for snug fit 
without binding. 


your money refunded. 


write for 

name of 
nearest 

dealer 


PHILLIPS-LESTER 


MFG. CO. 
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EARLIER LAYING! 


EXTRA EGGS! 


Pullets fed Pan-a-min at the Dr. Hess Research Farm 
produce more eggs earlier while prices are high. Up 
to 14% more eggs are laid when the diet includes 
Pan-a-min. Pullets getting Pan-a-min eat more feed, 
and the tonics and minerals help them get more good 
from it. Try Pan-a-min . . . costs less than 1¢ per bird 
per month! 

Send for free bulletin ‘‘How To Get Winter Eggs"’ 


















FOR 
DELOUSING 


SIX, a Dr. Hess benzene 
hexachloride product, gives 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, OHIO © SCIENTIFIC FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 


POULTRY WORMS 
EASILY CONTROLLED 


ONE DOSE FLOCK TREATMENT 


Read what poultryman L. A. Rose says about 
Bu-Du: “In all my experience I’ve never seen 
medicine act any quicker. Within 2/2 hours after 
giving Bu-Du to a pen of 12 birds, I've seen them 
pass 115 worms. | was truly amazed.” 

One treatment of Bu-Du given in the mash feed 
is usually enough to eliminate round and cecal 
worms without harm to the flock or loss in egg 
production. If in doubt whether or not your flock 
is infested, give a Bu-Du treatment and then ex- 
amine the droppings. You may be amazed at the 
number of worms that are living off your birds 
and sapping their vitality. Wise poultry raisers 
worm their flocks every Fall to prepare them for 
Winter when eggs bring the best prices. Send 50c 
for a trial package (50 bird size) or $1 for (2 
times as much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 212-B E. 
South St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. Money back if not 
satisfied. 


















ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 








POWER 
Seed 


SOWER Sea, 


Saves Time ‘endl Labor! 


Cut your sowing time with the new Cyclone hand broadcast sowers 
Cyclone Power Seed Sower. tt is for over 80 years. Economical, 
equipped with all the exclusive occurote, dependable. Send for 
features found in the renowned free descriptive literature. 


THE CYCLONE SEEDER CO.,INC. 
Dept. F, Urbana, Indiana, U.S.A. 




















“Roosting islands” in use at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute include an automatic, continuous belt feeder system. 


How To Make Poultry Pay , 


By D. F. KING, Poultry Editor 


VERYONE knows eggs should 

be packed with the large end 
up in a case. Some are careless be- 
cause they do not realize how im- 
portant this is. In Virginia, eggs 
packed large end up graded 92 per 
cent A, 6 per cent B, and 2 per cent 
C after being shipped to market. 
Eggs in the same case with small 
end up graded 7 per cent A, 62 per 
cent B, and 31 per cent C. In an- 
other test in Massachusetts a case 
of eggs packed large end up had a 
value of $14.81, while a. similiar 
case packed small end up had a 
value of only $11.19, a difference 
of $3.62. Don’t be careless in pack- 


ing eggs. 


It is a well known fact that about 
85 per cent of the eggs used in 
Southern cities, the principal mar- 
kets, are produced in the Midwest. 
These farmers are not going to give 
up their Southern markets without 
a fight; therefore, it is a good idea 
to consider their capabilities as we 
plan to increase production of 
Southern eggs. At the present time 
Midwestern farmers are being paid 
40 cents per dozen for their eggs. 
It costs 2 cents a dozen to pick up 
the eggs at the farm and deliver 
them to the buying station in town. 
The station must add 1% cents per 
dozen for rent, salary, and expense 
of operating the store. Another 1% 
is added for grading. Packing them 
in new cases costs 3 cents per doz- 
en. It costs 1 cent to truck eggs to 
central shipping point where some 
are oil-treated. The freight charge 
on eggs in carload lots from Mid- 
west to South varies considerably, 
but on the average amounts to 


about 3 cents per dozen. All told 
then, eggs for which the Midwest. 
ern farmer received 40 cents reach 
the Southern market costing 52 
cents. This allows Southern grow. 
ers a 12-cent advantage in price, 
besides the ability to produce a 
local egg of much higher quality, 


Roosting islands are the name 
given to the large wire frames be 
ing used by modern poultrymen in 
producing eggs. This roosting is 
land is slightly larger than the com- 
mon roosting pits and is usually 
located down the center of the 
house. Feed hoppers, either hand- 
filled or mechanically-filled are lo 
cated down the sides of the island. 
This makes them about the right 
height to be filled, cleaned, etc. 
The automatic watering system 
runs down the center of the island. 
Water spilled from the fountains 
falls into the pit and does not cause 
a wet spot in the litter. All manure 
from hens eating, drinking, o 
roosting also falls into the pit. The 
hens, of course, spend most of their 
time on the island. Poultrymen 
who have used islands say that you 
can keep more birds in a house, the 
litter stays drier, you get 
cleaner eggs, and you save labor. 
Mechanical hoppers work e 
ly well with this system. This idea 
is somewhat new in the South, but 
has been used extensively in Pen 
sylvania and Washington by com 
mercial egg producers. 


Much has been written about the 
use of built-up litter for chickens, 
but what about turkeys? Well, the 

(Continued on page 121) 





Go After The Rats! 


(Continued from page 52) 


in buildings. Therefore, it is not rec- 
ommended for use in poisoning rats 
in buildings. 

Thallium sulfate has been widely 
sold as a rat poison. It is a powerful 
poison, slow-acting, and certain in 








results when eaten by rats. It hasm0 
identifying taste or smell and must 
be used with utmost caution, a# 
is dangerous to humans and domer 
tic animals. 

Editor's Note.—All poisons “a 


be handled with extreme cate 
the manufacturer’s| directions " 
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with the capsule 
that gives them 


2 treatments 
at one low cost 


A...This quickly soluble outer layer 
of Pratts Split-Action Worm Capsules 
passes to the intestines promptly, killing 
both Cecum and Large Round Worms. 


A Pratt Patent 





Worm Pullets 
when housed 


B...This slowly soluble inner core 


How To Make Poultry Pay 
(Continued from page 120) 


Ohio Experiment Station tried it 
with the following mortality: When 
old built-up turkey litter was used, 
losses were 67 per cent; old chick- 
en litter, 96 per cent; unused built- 
up litter, 25 per cent; and reason- 
ably thin litter changed every week, 
16 per cent. The station concluded 
that this type litter does not work 
very well for turkeys. 


How chickens get fowl paralysis 
when they are raised in clean 
houses with clean equipment has 
puzzled disease workers and farm- 
ers for many years. Recently a test 
conducted at the Regional Poultry 
Research Laboratory, East Lansing, 
Mich., shows how difficult it is to 
prevent chicks from getting this 
disease. All chickens were moved 
out of the regular poultry houses. 
A locker room was prepared so that 
all employees removed all outer 
clothing and shoes, washed hands 
with soap, put on work clothes and 
shoes every time before going into 
the poultry houses. The house was 
thoroughly cleaned and a chemical 
disinfectant applied under steam 
pressure. This was also the method 
used to clean all equipment. Houses 
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DIXISTEEL FENCE 
ON DIXIE FARMS 


TURKEY LAKE RANCH, Orlando, Florida e One of Florida’s 
biggest boosters of Braford cattle is L. B. McLeod owner of Turkey 
Lake Ranch near Orlando, Evidence that Brahman and Hereford 
cross-breeding results in fine beef cattle is plentiful on this 4,000-acre 
ranch. Here an average of 500 head range on 1500 acres of improved 
pastures. Mr. McLeod has been breeding Braford cattle for 10 or 
12 years. White Dutch clover, coastal Bermuda, common and Pensa- 
cola bahia and pangola are used in the 15 separate pastures. Mr. 
McLeod’s two sons, L. B. Jr. and Jerry Ross assist him in the 
ranch’s operations. 
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frames be- a When chicks hatched they were 

Itrymen in Ask your dealer for Pratts “‘Split- placed in the house and feed was 

oosting is Action’ Capsules. The pennies they delivered in bulk by a special trail- 

n the com- cost will bring back dollars in extra er only used for this unit. The pul- 

is usually egg profits! Only Pratts has this lets from this flock are now over a 

er of the exclusive, patented “Split-Action”’ year old, and it should be empha- 

ther hand- feature which makes the kill doubly sized there was little or no change 

led = bo sure. Worms birds twice ay hours in the mortality caused by fowl 

the island, apart... at one low cost. It’s double 


- the right 
aned, ete. 
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system 


insurance against worms in your 
future layers. If dealer can’t supply, 
order from Pratt Food Co., Dept. W-31, 


paralysis. This shows how difficult 
it will be to eliminate or materially 
reduce losses from fowl paralysis by 
sanitation or quarantine measures. 
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P73 Booth Chicks 
an HATCHED THE YEAR ROUND 


Hamps For 
Set our 
years AY ‘% ong! 8 finest 

trapnes © 


is. a a 4 Color Catalog. ' { 
Clinton, Missouri 


Rocks, Reds 
ar 
BOOTH FARMS, 


—_g A Regs and GREATER PROFITS 
Money Making Strains. For 30 


per 100 
an 


Madison County Fair and Tennes- 


Georgia 

Georgia Beef-Type Feeder and 
Stocker Sales: Rome, Sept. 16; Haw- 
kinsville, Sept 18. 


Chattahoochee Valley Exposition, 


North Florida Fair, Tallahassee, 
week of Oct. 20 or 27. 

Pensacola Interstate Fair, Pensacola, 
Oct. 29—Nov. 3. 





Full moon, Sept. 3; new, Sept. 19. 
























Crack-proof zine armor for further pro- 
tection from devastating rust 

Four-wrap, hinge-joint construction keeps 
stay wires from slipping 

Tension curves in line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction 











ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





































































WHICH FIELD LOOKS MOST LIKE YOURS? 
Herbert (left) and Hughes Goodman put 300 


pounds of ium nitrate fertilizer on their 





Kentucky 31 


“Pasture all winter” is the wonderful 
promise of a new grass that is 
revolutionizing ideas about grassland 
farming all across the South. Even in 
states as far north as Kentucky, cattle 
are going through the winter on pas- 
tures sown to this new wonder grass: 
Kentucky 31 Fescue. 


The three Goodman Brothers, 
Hughes, Herbert and Lawrence, are 
leading producers of certified Ken- 
tucky 31 Fescue seed. Beginning in 
the fall of 1947, they put in 170 acres 
near Hardinsburg, Kentucky. Today 
they have 1,000 acres in Kentucky 31 
Fescue, and produce between 300,000 
and 400,000 pounds of certified seed 
each year. To make use of available 
4 pasture and hay, the Goodmans keep 
100 head of fine Angus cattle on the 
farms. They plan to add to this herd 
because it isn’t large enough to “keep 
the grass down” before and after seed 
production. 


Nitrogen is the key to the Goodman’s 
success. Each fall they put on 500 to 
600 pounds of balanced fertilizer 
(5-10-10) per acre. Then when spring 
comes, they pour on 300 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer. This shot 
of spring nitrogen has boosted yields 
as high as 627 pounds from a single 
acre—compared to the state average 
of 225 pounds. “Without nitrogen,” 
says Hughes Goodman, “we couldn’t 
even raise 50 pounds of seed per 
acre!” 


NOTE: Current demand for Spencer, 
Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer exceeds | 
supply. Your dealer may not be able | 
to fill your order. We are operating 
our plants 7 days a week, 24 hours a 
day, and are doing our best to in- 
crease output. 




















Supplies the Nitrogen 





Kentucky 31 Fescue seed field last spring. 
Neighbor's field (right) got none. Some dif- 
ference! 


Seed Kings Say— 
“Nitrogen Made the Difference” 


300 Ibs. of ammonium silica helps bring 
record 627-pound yield from one acre 





Dr. E. H. Tyner vile of soil fer- 
tility, University of Illinois, is shown 
in front of a Kjeldahl apparatus used 


to determine total nitrogen. 


“The in- 


troduction of high-yielding hybrid 


corn,” 


says Dr. Tyner, “has increased 


the rate of depletion of soil nitrogen. 
If we are to continue to take advan- 
tage of the yielding abilities of these 
newer varieties, we must maintain 
higher soil nitrogen balances than ap- 
pear possible with legumes alone. 


“Lime, phosphorus and potassium can 
be stockpiled in soils for several crops. 
However, nitrogen cannot be stock- 
piled except as organic matter. Since 
commercial nitrogen is not carried in 
organic matter, then it should be ap- 
plied ,annually to crops that need it 


most 





530 Dwight Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me: 


_..“You Can Grow 


t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
o 
| Bushel” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


._ “Nitrogen Timetable” for My State 


Name. 


Address. 





FREE BOOKLETS 


SPENCER CHEMICAL CO. 


Corn for 25c a 
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America Cannot Neglect Farmers 


Congressmen Speak Plainly in Commenting © 


oy 


on Agriculture’s Position 


UR July issue featured an edi- 

torial, “Farm People Need Bet- 
ter Public Relations.” 

“The farmer is being pictured as 
the star boarder at the federal feed 
trough,” it said. “Millions of peo- 
ple are convinced that farm people 
have been singled out for special 
governmental aid.” The real truth 
is that “Government payments now 
constitute only a small part of the 
farmer’s income. And even with 
these payments and present rela- 
tively good farm prices, the per 
capita income of farm people is 
still far below that of the nonfarm 
population of the nation. 


“When falsehoods about farmers 
appear in city dailies and maga- 
zines, then farm organizations and 
farm men and women should pro- 
test and give the facts. Farmers are 
not profiteering pets of American 
Government. With a $1,587 in- 
come per farm worker as against 
$2,900 for the average nonfarm 
worker, it is much nearer correct to 
say that the farmer is America’s 
most underpaid producer.” 

To our Southern Representatives 
and Senators in Congress we sent 
copies of the complete editorial and 
asked for their comments. Reaction 
was immediate and heart warming. 


“You are so right,” said Repre- 
sentative Charles B. Deane of 
North Carolina, underlining the 
phrase himself. “I asked Allan 
Kline of the American Farm Bu- 
reau why something along this line 
should not be undertaken by his 
group. They seem to have plenty 


of time to lobby. I asked him, too, 
what studies he had made of the 
spread between grower and cop. 
sumer—who received -the velvet 
and he said they did not have the 
staff. I’m glad you have the coy. 
age to write about this very impor. 
tant subject.” 

“Congress had better pay more 
attention to the American farmers.” 
wrote Mississippi's Representative 
John E. Rankin. “They are the 
backbone of the country. I haye 
led the fight for rural electrification 
for 20 years. I have just got rid of 
the one-way freight rate that will 
enable us to sell our butter, cheese, 
packed meats, clothing, and other 
things made in the South out of 
Southern raw materials. It’s one of 
the greatest victories we have won 
since the days of the War Between 
the States. Keep up the fight, and 
let’s see farmers get justice.” 

“More and more of this type of 
factual information should be made 
available to the American public 
throughout the entire country,” 
said Kentucky’s Senator Earle C, 
Clements. “Government coopen- 
tion with the farmer is as vitally 
important to the progress of the 
nation as a whole as is Government 
cooperation with any group in our 
economic system. Certainly no 
group in that system works harder 
or is more deserving of encourage- 
ment and cooperation than our 
farmers.” 


“The editorial is a fine expression 
of a great truth that needs to be 


(Continued on page 123) 


50 Years Ago 


In The Progressive Farmer 


OME of the great packing estab- 

lishments in Chicago have begun 
experiments on what may prove a 
revolution of the cattle industry of 
the country. The project involves 
the settlement of several hundred 
thousand acres of what is at pres- 
ent valueless land in northern Flor- 
ida.and southern Alabama, the cul- 
tivation on a large scale of the 
cassava root and ‘its use in feeding 
cattle and hogs. If this plan fully 
develops, the Southern states will 
become the center of the cattle- 
raising industry. 

An ignorant farmer's ideas are 
certainly amusing. When a cow 
gives bad milk, the remedy is to put 
some old silver in the bottom of the 
milk pail just before milking, and 
leave it there until the milk is 
strained. To keep hawks from 
catching chickens, a small rock 
must be kept in the fire. As long 
as it is warm, the chickens are safe. 
He believes that snowbirds turn to 
toads in the spring. He will not 


plant or sow any seed when the 
wind is from the east. Nothing 
must be planted except from the 
new to the full of the moon. 


“As to so many women teachers,” 
writes a reader, “I think there could 
be no greater evil. A child needst 
learn to be direct, vigorous, de 
cisive, firm in thought and action’ 


Seven years ago the telephonm 
was a novelty, even in towns of five 
and ten thousand inhabitants: 

We absolutely cannot afford @ 
continue working our farms by the 
old slow methods. Labor is @ 
scarce and time too precious # 
continue planting corn and cotto 
by hand, reaping our wheat 
the hand cradle, and mowing o# 
hay with the scythe. 

Improved machinery is 
farm work lighter. The wellt 
are establishing acetylene 
plants in their homes, alle 
the heavy housework which f 
the lot of the farmer’s wife. 
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when you own a 
HARVEST-WANDLER 


original lightweight portable elevator 

























































































wala a models available with dolly. 

and How much time do you spend 
with a scoop-shovel? You can cut 
pe of it in half with a Belt Harvest- 
made Handler! The work and time you 
wublic save mean money in your pocket. 
ntry,” The Harvest-Handler is light- 
le C, weight, well built, easy for one 
italy man to handle almost anywhere. 
f the Ear-corn capacity (35° angle) 
iment —model B, 200 bu.; model C, 
in our $80 bu. per hr. Lengths 16 and 
y 00 20 ft. Weights without power 
varder unit—79 Ibs. up. 
1rage- 
1 Our gE Rh WRITE FOR LITERATURE! 
ession THE BELT CORPORATION 
to be 7362 Stahl Rd., Orient, Ohio 
3) 

STOP WEED. 4 GRass sHonts 
GET BULL-TIGHT FENCING 
WITH ONE WIRE! 
{ - 
| ees = Pt 
on the kat 
othing ais 
m the Son CONTACT ! 
. : WEED $27. 7 5 
_ FAMOUS HOL-DEM “WEED-KUTTER” kills weeds on 
J —- holds stock where others fail. Controls stock the 
eeds to Uo teld stock even’ on’ driest” ground with one wire! 
é . les wt - os Aa hah f. af 
ction. Six ‘Models’ to choose from. Write for 
i Sr Eee ele te 
sk Your Dealer or Write: 

offve B HOL-DEM FENCER COMPANY 
; 4 East Edgemont Phone: 2-0645 Montgomery, Ala. 
ord » DEALERS WANTED 
by the 777 TP) LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
is CLUE proapcaster 
‘ous to COSTS AS LITTLE AS Factory-to-you Fee saves real 
cotton ae Bion. Specicl hich. No-Clog ogi 
at with 
ing out 











Nd 
oea cenuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
Sbjin., width a in., thickness 6 in. Freight 
: paid. Satis action guaranteed Free catalog 
Amencan aoe Ca. Dept. A's, Atlanta, Ga. 



























told and retold,” said Alabama’s 
Senator John Sparkman. “Many of 
our people have not yet learned the 
extent to which we are all depend- 
ent upon the man who produces 
food and fiber. The soil is our most 
essential resource. The nation 
should be interested. Legislation 
to conserve the soil and to assure 
decent conditions for those who 
work it can always be defended.” 


“Every fair and reasonable farm 
program which increases farm in- 
come will receive my support,” 
wrote Alabama's Representative 
Kenneth Roberts. “I am sure that 
when manufacturers forego protec- 
tive tariffs, when labor gives up 
minimum wage and hour laws, 
farmers will willingly waive sup- 
port prices. Other than on basic 
commodities, farmers are still at the 
mercies of the elements and un- 
stable markets.” 


“The farm support program is 
thoroughly justified,” said North 
Carolina’s Senator Clyde R. Hoey 
firmly. “It has been of inestimable 
value to the farmers and has made 
a great contribution to the whole 
nation, in that it has stabilized our 
agricultural industry, and thus con- 
tributed to the full stabilization of 
our whole economy. Contrary to 
the general impression, the support 
price for cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
and corn has not cost the Govern- 
ment anything. We cannot have a 
prosperous nation without a pros- 
perous agriculture.” 


“I would say farmers are en- 
titled to the same right to make a 
decent living as other segments of 
our society,” said Alabama’s Rep- 
resentative Laurie Battle (who rep- 
resents an industrial district). “Pro- 
tection of any kirid to any segment 
should encourage individual incen- 
tive and initiative. We should 
avoid short-sightedness such as the 
situation where we burned pota- 
toes when there is so much hunger 
in our country and all over the 
world. The important objective is 
to see that all links of our inter- 
locking economy are healthy and 
prosperous.” 


“Your editorial states the farmer’s 
position in an impartial manner,” 
said North Carolina’s Representa- 
tive Thurmond Chatham. “Any 
equitable assistance given the farm- 
er is assistance to all, because the 
farm is the backbone of our coun- 
try’s economy. I shall continue to 
lend my support to soil conserva- 
tion and fair farm price supports, 
because I think these are essential 
to our nation’s welfare and I do not 
believe the farmer has been fav- 
ored over other types of industry.” 

“You are right,” said Mississippi's 
Representative Frank E. S mith. 
“Too many businessmen have been 
victimized by the propaganda 
against our national farm program. 
The farm program is the basis for 
Southern prosperity.” 


“I agree with the article,” said 
Alabama’s Representative George 
Andrews. “Farmers are today the 
poorest paid workers in America.” 

“It was a wonderful editorial,” 
said Alabama’s Representative Carl 
Elliott. 
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MPORTANT to Calf Raisers! 


Peebles’ CALF-KIT 
Milk Replacement Containing ANTIBIOTICS 


@ NOW FASTER GROWTH. Calf raisers report that 
calves raised on Peebles’ Calf-Kit without anti- 
biotics were healthy, sturdy and well-developed. 
Now, with antibiotics added, they get more rapid 
growth—especially during the early growth period. 
@ FEWER SCOURING TROUBLES. Scours occur less 
often and the effects are milder. Fewer pot-bellied 
calves. 

@ LOWER COSTS. Calves make better use of their 
feed. Calf-Kit usually costs only half as much as 
the milk it replaces. Raise better calves for less 
money on Calf-Kit. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY e 





XY Peebles: 





Send to Appleton, Wis., 
for Free Folder Y-9 


Appleton, Wis. © San Francisco, Calif. 











BOOSTS 
PRODUCTION 


S WAYS... 


SHARPENS BIRDS’ APPETITES— as only whey nutrients can. Makes birds 
want to eat more mash and grain. Perks up their appetites when they 
start to lag on a dry mash diet. 
@ CONDITIONS FLOCK. Helps keep birds active and vigorous — wards 
off disease set-backs. Tones up your birds so . 
they can get more out of their mash and grain. 
e NUTRITIOUS. Packed with growth properties 
for which milk nutrients are famous. 


|leebles’ 


Gives “‘Milk-Fed”’ Results 








CHOICE FEED 
WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Write Appleton for Folder Y-99 
Appleton, Wis. © San Francisco, Calif. 











FARMS and LAND 


$3,500 BARGAIN - . .. 360-acre Ozark stock farm 
with numerous springs! 250 tim 
coringy, | balance Ulluble: % mile county 
home, fi ee ee .- Lg try house’ ar lots i the 
e, arn, se; 
— here at ‘ont $3.500 rs. Free Fall catalog 
states. “batted Farm "agency, 16 2-X Arcade Bldg., 
at. uis 1, Missouri. 
480 ACRES, FA Papen fenced, reseeding 
crops, 5 houses, th modern eniences, electricity, 


try tor “it 000 
ecanh trees, ‘t20 fruit trees, school b 

332,000. Mrs. Claxton Ray, Lineville, ‘Alabams. 
WANT VERY SMALL, medium and large farms for 
sale wag Southeastern States. Also cut-over and mineral 
Give best price, terms and full particulars when 
writing. Thos. H. Vaughan & Co., Realtors, 315 North 

21st St, ., Birmingham 

HUNDREDS OF FARMS—Free Catalog. 
bacco, grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 
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CLASSTITED ADV 


NURSERY STOCK 
“GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT” 


Comple line Fruit Trees, Nut Trees and power 
Plants offered by hip 4 F xy orgest it Grow 
sortmen: lant Moteriai | 


extensive as: 
Spring Flowering Balke. 
SALESPEOPLE WANTED 
Write for Free Copy 56-page 
Planting Guide in color 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 


OOT yous, OWN CUTTINGS in Sand in a bor, 
eenhouse Ho . Scientific Copyrighted Instructions 
Coooklet) “$1. 00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, 
to root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
all Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime 
of the year, with our instructions. This information cost 
us thousands rs and years of experience, and 
1.00. National Nurseries, t. 10, B 





cost you =. iloxi, 
Cattle, to- Miss. P.S. ee colorful catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, 
Gardenias. 





122 ACRES FENCED; 100 acres open; 6-room dwell- 
ing. T. M. Jones, Rt. 3, Hawkinsville, Georgia. 


FOR FLOKIDA RANCHES contract J. H. Holben, 
Realtor, Lake Wales, Florida. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


CABBAGE & COLLARD PLANTS 


NEW CROP, FRESH GROWN PLANTS 
Write, wire or phone for prices, stating 
quantity wanted. 


EXPRESS OR TRUCK DELIVERIES 


J. P. COUNCILL CO. 
PHONE 546 FRANKLIN, VA. 


NEW CROP CABBAGE and Collard Plants ready for 











le llards: 
00; 500, $3.00; 1,000, : 
00 All of fay plants were grown 
from high germinating seed on new land and are sure 
to yield a good crop. Wire, write or phone us your orders. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 
Telephone 8162-4. 


FRESH MOUNTAIN GROWN Master Marglobe, Rut- 
gers, New Stone, Earliana Tomato Plants. Charleston 
and Jersey, Wakefield, Xmas King, Round Dutch, Savoy 
Cabbage Plants. Georgia Heading, Louisiana Sweet, 
Blue Stem Collard Plants. By mail prepaid—200, $1.00; 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. Prompt oo. Moss packed. 
Mentone Plant Farms, Mentone, Alabam: 


L. CABBAGE AND COLLARD Plants—Wake- 
eld Copenhagen, Marion Market, Round Dutch, Glory 
of Enkhuizen. } amy a Collards. Seed treated and lants 
sprayed to oeeese ealthy plants. 100, 75c; 200, 

500, 5; $3.25 postpaid. Express collect: $2.06 
per 1,000. \sipamesat Plant Co., Albany, Georgia 


FIVE MILLION PLANTS READY—Cabbage: Wake- 
fields, Flat Dutch, Ferry’s Round Dutch, Savoy. Col- 
: Vates and Cabbage Collard. 300, $2.00; 500, 
$3.00; 1,000; $5.00 postpaid. Express: $3.00, 1,000. 
Good plants. ‘Quick shipment. Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, 
Virginia. Phone 8162-2. 

MILLION PLANTS READY — Cabbage: Ferry’s 
Round Dutch, Wakefields, Flat Dutch and Savoy. Collard 
Plants. 300. $2.00; 500, $3.00; 1,000, $5.00 postpaid. 

$3.00, 1,600. Moss. packed. Harvey Lankford, 
Franklin, Virginia. Phone 81 

LEADING VARIETIES Cabbage, Tomato one Col- 
lards. $2.50 thousand; Gotivey 5,000 up, $2.00 F.O.B. 

weet _and Hot Peppers, $1.40 thousand: 5,000 up, 
$1.00 F.0.B. Bonnie mith, Ri. 2, Gainesville, Georgia. 




















BULBS and FLOWERS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—Twelve standard varieties 3. 00. 
Twelve newer $5.00. Fall Bulbs. Lists ready. Wilson's, 
943-PF Greenwood, Northeast, Atlanta, Georgia. 





VERBENA ROOTED ae gy Many colors, 50, 

gl. en Mother Day ee » $1.2 20. Postpaid. Mrs. 
J. House, Gordo, Alabama. 

= iss JONQUILS, ton tebe Daffodils, Narcissus. 

All yellow. i a for 0. Mrs. Ellis Whitley, 








AITSING 


SEEDS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY SEEDS 

















Ky. 3 Fe (S0-1b. b sete a 
escue |) ? 
Alta Fesc 32% 
Alfalfa ‘Seed 40 
Crimson Clover (110-lb. bag Ib .19 
Orchard Grass (112-Ib. bag Ib. 27 
Ladino Clover, Calif. grown (50-Ib. b. 97 
lesse: F amounts, b. 1.10 
Austrian Winter Peas (100- Tb. bags) _ 7.50 


Reseeding ner 9 Ngee = -Ib. bags) P 








u. bags 
Buffel Grass (postage paid) — 


STEGALL & COMPANY, INC. 
MARSHVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 





BEST RECLEANED KY. 31 FESCUE $40.00 per 100 
unds. Orchard grass $30.00 per 112 pound b: .0.B. 
Return seed if not pleased. Jerome Peerce, Glendale, Ky. 





CLOVER 
ALA-LU BRAND 
WHITE CLOVER 
White clover of 
dependable origin 
and quality 
SEE OUR AD ON PAGE 115 








ALL _ COLORS GIANT Bearded Iris, assorted, 15, 
$1.00. Estelle Davis, Russellville, Alabama. 


SEEDS 


For 
BETTER Crops — MORE Profits 
Plant 
WATSON FALL GRAIN! 


Actually, the best seed costs LESS, because 
you get higher yield per acre. Since 1916 
Watson Farms has supplied Southern farm- 
ers with Fall Grain Seed that has consistently 
out-produced all others. ‘““Those Who 
mand The Best Plant Watson Seeds.” Ask 
your neighbor! Our 1952 catalog, in color, 
is yours on request. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


WHEAT, Atlas 66—High producer; excellent 
- straw; rust, mildew resistant; for high 
fertility soils. 

FESCUE, Kentucky 31—Terrific soil builder; 
for pastures, hay lawns; controls ero- 
sion. Grows on any soil; drought, dis- 
ease resistant. 

OATS; Arlington—The most prefitable you 
can plant; an _ outstandin — 
Highest yielding oat in the 

ALL VARIETIES NOW AT YOUR FAVORITE 

SEED STORE—OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


WATSON FARMS °- 
BOX 1099 — PHONE 4482 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 








FRESH GROWN PLANTS — Cabbage: Jersey and 


SEED OATS, WHEAT, RYE: Coker Fulgrain and 





PLANT “MIGHTY BUTTON CLOVER” 
worries are over. No planting every year. Allow to seed 
first year and it volunteers 4-5 years. Plant row crops 
as usual. You will get a winter cover crop and the great- 
ped poo builder of them all and no interference with 


and your 


Pamphlet, 
ton Your Land Down with Button Clover.” *Ww. D. 
Mask Bolivar, T 








15¢ per Word 


65c¢ per Word 


GA.-ALA, 





“FLA. EDITION 


$16.00 per Inc 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS ‘ 


$70.00 per Inch 










FESCUE 
CERTIFIED KY. 31 FESCUE Seed—Prod 
jooe rmggy Mgee care ’ hwy le parlts a and 
nation. 44c per pound in pound bags. Joe 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. ™ fing 









GENUINE KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE § 
now for fall shipment at grower’s prices and ann wt! 
pound. Free catalog and price. Cundiff § eed Farny, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


OO 
MEADOW VIEW FARMS, Elizabethtown, Kentucky, 
Pioneer producers Kentucky 31 Fescue Seed. Foundatiog 
stock direct from Suiter Farm. Certified seed, Tome. 
diate delivery. 
KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE seed Certified and umm. 
tified ready for delivery for fall sowing. Ask for Drices, 
Priced right. Order now. H. T. Waldrop, Murray, D, Murray, Ky, 
KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE SEED. H. G. Ryals, ho Tre 
ton, Kentucky. = 


GINSENG—GOLDENSEAL 


FREE—How to grow and sell. Seed and Plants, gi. 
seng Gardens, Asheville, North Carolina. 


GRASS 
COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS 


By truck load at farm under 50,000, $1.00 per ; 

50,000 or more, 75c per M; 100, 000 or more, 65¢ per 
By express, not prepaid, $1.50 per bushel, phen 

1,000 stolons. 

We dig regularly on Mondays. By appointment om 

other days. To reach farm—turn west from pavemen 

midway between Blackshear and Patterson, 


SUNNYVIEW FARM 
BLACKSHEAR, GA. TELEPHONE 3113 


1952 CROP PENSACOLA PASTURE grass seed, high 
germination and parity. $50.00 per 100 pounds, Ney 
Crop Bitter Blue Lupine seed, the miracle soil builder, 
high germination and purity, $5. 00 per 100 pounds, Ad 
for prices on large quantities. Roberts Bros., 1636 NW. 
8th Ave., Gainesville, Florida. Phone 6915 

ARGENTINE BAHIA GRASS SEED. For full in. 
formation contact E. Garrison, Pi 


PLANT ZOYSIA MATRELLA GRASS this, month 
Kings Nursery, Hamlet, North Carolina. 



































FOR WINTER PASTURE plant my Te- 
seeding Crimson Clover. Seed purity 99. ae a og 
tion 72%. Hard seeds 8%. ice 35c pound F.O.B. 
Hermon Taylor, Phil Campbell (Franklin ‘County). Ala. 


COTTON 


WE HAVE LARGE TONNAGE Georgia Certified 
Cotton Seed for sasee Write for prices. Broome Seed Co., 
Athens, Georgia. 








KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE 
SAVE by ordering DIRECT from GROWER 
Clean, high quality seed—Certified or Un- 
certified. Rust resistant and drought toler- 
ant strain, widely adapted. AIRDRIE FESCUE 
has provided excellent pastures in twenty- 
four states. WRITE for FREE pamphlet, 

planting instruction and price list. 


AIRDRIE FARM 
SPRING STATION KENTUCKY 


HAVE APPROXIMATELY 8,000 pounds Kentucky 
31 Fescue in new 50-pound bags and nicely cleaned. 
a C 95.60% and germination 93%. For grazing 
purpo: s good as best certified. For entire lot will 

sell at °30 woouts pound. Write for prices e smaller lots. 
You will like this lot seed. J. V. Liles, P. O. Box 696, 
Gadsden, Alabama. 


KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE SEED—Pure 31 Fescue 
seed harvested from three-year-old planting. Germination 
86%, Pure seed 99.58. va winter grazing known. Buy 
direct from grower and save. 38c per pound. Meadow- 
Lake Hereford ¥ Farm, 517 Charlton Road, Rome, Georgia. 

KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE—Primary shippers. Certi- 
tied blue tag. 98% pure non-certified. Mixed lots pasture 

















Charleston Weketela, Flat Dutch, Savoy; Collards; To- Victorgrain Oats. Hardired, Hedhart Wheat. Abruzzi de. Delivered i tity lot lantation, f; 
mato. 1 300, $1.70; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.25 Rye. Stocks limited. B eatly. Write Shuler & Smoak, se Sarchanes, Weise, wine. phone ‘ess Bood Company, 
ponipald. .€ saetiert, Sr., Franklin, ber OF nee 1919, p Bet aon.” meeahh Oabetina oa! = ware oly et See phone Ross Fe ‘ompany, 
NTS Ready Tr; ‘OB. NEW GENUINE KENTUCKY 41 Tall Fescue. Im- 
Grapefruit, Tangeries ready October. "E150 50 bushel F.0.B Ss E ED TESTING proved adapted all Po] Green Acres pasture grass at 


express. Will contract grow any vegetable plants large 
lots. Write Clark Yongue, Lowell, Florida. 

WE HAVE ALL VARIETIES Cabbage, Tomato, Col- 
lard and Onion Plants ready. Mixed if desired. By mail, 
provele. 200, $1. 00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. Alabama 

lant Farms, Alabama. 

ALL VARIETIES Cabbage, Collard, Tomato and On- 
fon Plants. Now ready. y | mail, prepaid, 200, $1.90; 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. Mixed if desired. Valdosta 
Plant Co., Mentone, Alabama. 

FRESH GROWN LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN Plants— 
Cabbage, ae and Collard Plants: 200, $1.00; 500, 
$2.0 $3.00 prepaid. Now ready. Dorris ‘Plant 
Co., gh ~Y Alabama. 


VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


CERTIFIED COASTAL BERMUDA. Write for free 
copy “Year Round Grazing on Permanent Pasture.’ 
Patten Seed Company, Lakeland, Georgia. 


STRAWBERRIES 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS —_Limited 
. Ready + ist. Write for 
, Rt. 2, Dayton, Tennessee. 


























NURSERY STOCK 


PEACH, APPLE TREES, low as 20c. Cherries, Pears, 
Strawberries. Grapevines 10c. Roses, 
Se up. Quality stock 
can’t be sold lower. Write for Free color catalog and 
7° Free bonus information. Tennessee Nursery Co., 
x 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


BIG, FREE ROSE CATALOG—32 pages,- natural 
color, All-America Rose Selections and 130 varieties of 
rose garden favorites. One of Texas’ largest and oldest 
rose growers. Arp Roses, Inc., Box 178-V, Tyler, Texas. 

ROSE BUSHES—AIll best varieties, guaranteed. Free 
color catalog ewies care and culture. McClung Bros. 
Rose Nursery, Rt. 5, Box 275-Q, Tyler, Texas. 

WORLD'S ahaa GROWERS early bearing pa- 
—- Pecan Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass 

ecan Company, Lumberton, Mississippi. 




















RHODODENDRON, HEMLOCK, KALMIA, Nat: 
Georte List free. Nature’s Greenhouse, Tallulah Fails, 





lect, 2-year, everbloomin; 


EBUSHES—Sel v — 
oly. I Free list. McFarland’s Nursery, Tyler, exes 





Reliable Purity and Germination Tests. 
MARION VICCARS SEED LABORATORY 
1113 Mt. Meigs Road Montgomery, Ala. 


Alte Bitter Btu tpt : Certifies 'gouthland "Oats, 
er ue ne. t 
Bishop Farms, Lake City, Flori uthiand Oats. 








60c pound. Send order to Ky. State Fescue Crop Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Somerset, Kentucky. 

CERTIFIED KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE Seed — In 
large or small quantities. Lowest prices ever. Write 
for price. W. F. Hardin & Son, South Shore, Kentucky. 

KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE SEED—High purity and 
germination. Wholesale and retail. Cecil Travis, ravis 
Farms, Riverdale, Georgia. 














Hambone Says— 
be 





Look lak I alluz has t’ wuk twice 
ez hahd w’enevuh de boss ’cide to 
he’p! 

I didn’ see no ha’nt w’en me en 
Laon pass de graveyard, but w’en he 
staht out runnin’, I jes’ sorta jined ’im! 

Dey’s a heap o’ folks thinks dey’s 
saints wen de truf is, dey jes’ ain’ 
nevuh run up agin dey own par- 
tic-lar temptation, yit!! 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


Boys whut’s raised up to do nothin’ 
—gin'ly dey jes’ keeps right on doin’ it! 

Ole ‘oman claim she ain’ gittin’ ole, 
but she done got to whar she don’ 
wan’ no picture-takin’!!! 

Mah ole watch keep on a-runnin’, 
but hit jes’ don’ pay no min’ t’ whut 
time it is!! 

Dey ain’ no place lak home useter 
be wen de folks cd affo'd a heap o” 
comp’ny! 


De young folks mought lak de 
straight an’ narrow paf mo’ bettuh 
ef dey wuz mo’ comp’ny on itl! 


“Crazy wid de heat” don’ mean 
much in ‘lection yeah w’en ev’ybody 
kinder crazy, enny-how!! 





FARMERS, CATTLEMEN, DAIRYMEN, (Gry 

—. Produces * to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest 
every year. No crop failure. One planting lay 

Iifetime. Easily eradicated. Little cultivation after firs 
year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. 
fies for Government Soil Conservation Payments. 
for ‘‘Facts About Kudzu’’ and wad on choicest 2-3 
year crowns and Kudzu seed. The Kudzu Farms, Barna. 
ville, Georgia. 

KUDZU SEED now available. 
“Facts About Kudzu.’’ The K 
Georgia. 





Write for and 
udzu Farms, 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 


—-BABY CHICKS- 
U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM 
PASSED 


Indian River — Rock-Hampshire Cros 
New Hampshire Reds — Rhode 
Island Reds — Barred 
Rocks — White Rocks 


100% LIVE ARRIVAL IN GOOD 
ORDER GUARANTEED. 


Prices That Can‘t Be Beat! Send Post Card 
For Latest Price List! 


WRITE TODAY TO: 


Atlanta’s Oldest and Most Reliable 
Hatchery 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 


Dept. P, 213 Forsyth Street, S.W. 
ATLANTA 3 GEORGIA 


BUY U. 8. CERTIFIED-Pullorum Clean New Hamp 
shires, White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’ 
an ROP breeding farm and hatchery. Also U. 8. 4 
proved Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Dat 
Cornish, and Crossbreeds. Hatched right—priced righ 
Liberal guarantee. Write for description and prices. 
Martin’s Hatchery, Inc , Ramsey, Indiana. 


STOUFFER’S U. S. APPROVED, Pullorum Cat 
Chicks—Rocks, Reds, Wrendottes, Leghorns, Austtt- 
Whites, Minorca-Leghorn. complete oe pee Hen 
assorted $8.95. Left-overs $8. 95. Ligh 
Cockerels $1.95 collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, 
dams Grove, Illinois. 

BUY BEST QUALITY CHICKS That Live sad la. 
Official test showed 98% livability. Breeds excellent ft 
broilers. U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Passel 
Wyandottes, Reds, $9.90 per 100. Free catalog. Allw 
delivery. Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, Fulton, Mise 

ROCKS, REDS, Ps ay WYANDOTTE 
$8.95; puilets, $12.95, Leghorns, Austra Whites, 
norcas 95; pullets, $14. 95; Heavy 0D. 
Leftover, $4.85; "Fryers, $3.95. ¥.0.B. 100% alive C.0D. 
Catalog free. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri 4 

NEW HAMPSHIRES—U. 8. Approved pod 
Cc i Baby Chicks as hatched, or Texel, hos 
curacy guaranteed on sexing). Best breedi 
reasonable. Famous Quality and eee 
Hatchery, Collinsville, Alabama. 
















































WHITE, ay ote LEGHORNS, Austra Wi 
Rocks, Reds, Hampshires, Wyandotte ‘a pe 
Grade Chicks, td, “Mitssourh. 
HELM’S PULLORUM CLEAN gr Brom at 
lider three world’s records. 
Paducah Kentucky 
Price at Hatchery. Surplus *Gnick Co., 
° "Peanaytvente. 
orum Passed. Thousands week. Alla 
Free Catalog. Clover Valley Hatcheries, 














$13.95. Heavies $6. 8: 

puasts geese improvement. Leading bree 
BABY CHICKS—6. 85, 100, = 0.D. Bett, 

Bemostires and eee assorted. As hatched. 
CLOVER VALLEY CeiCEs 0. 

Ramsey, Indiana. 
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BABY CHICKS 


Lae ale on ren VALUES! Ege br bred chicks. U. 8. 
by ble wea ed, on we Rocks, 
omens » Rockham 8, Wyanhamp 8, 

doratiete. $ 6.90; Cockerels, $13.90; White, 
‘cians oS a a 8 i 2 andottes, Australorps, 
rnishhamps, Cornish- 
$17.90; Cockerels, 


, $10.90; Left Over Heavies, no Legho 
$8.90, plus postage. Send order in now. 
Immediate a Mt. Healthy Hatch- 
B, Mt. Healthy, 


$i 
Mar ete 


ay elas. 


DOGS 
GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups—(Distemper 
vaccinated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training 
instructions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, > 
AIREDALE PUPPIES—A.K.C. registered. 5 gen- 
eration pedigree with 18 champions, $25-$35 C.O.D. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mountain View Kennel, Pisgah, 
Alabama. 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERDS—Champion 
working pag ae Mn, tg ree Stud service. John 
rfrees 




















ENGLISH Ey or Collie Pups for watch and 
stock. Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zim- 
merman Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

TOY MANCHESTER (Black & Tan)—Excellent rat- 
ters. Pups $35. AKC registered. Adults $50. Lee Popwell, 
Rt. 5, Clanton, Alabama. 









































eries, Dept. 1 
cused ant BROILER CHICKS 
Ww. IDE FALL BROILER CHICKS. Nichols 
strain New .Hampshires, direct. Arbor Acres White 
ee Rocks. Northwesters. Cornish-Hamp cross. Year around 
ceds—Order | g program. U. 8S. Pullorum Passed. Hatching 
) SAVE UD ty all year. Get your orders on our hatching 
eed Farms, Free circular. Write me personally. Mare Merryfield, 
Riverside Hatcheries, Inc., Box 1391-I, Knoxville, Tenn. 
nei 
» Kentucky LEGHORNS 
ts mel U. 8. CERTIFIED White Leghorn Chicks 
our a Wg yn gigs ry 
—._, mel chick value during ummer and Fall. U. 8. 
and uncer. Approved, Pullorum Clean New Hampshire and Hamp- 
Aa Drices, {eg Chicks. Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, 
mie | 
vel, ie NEW HAMPSHIRES 
——— FINE, RUGGED, HEALTHY New Hampshires, Dela- 
ware-Hamps. Barron Leghorns, Auses- Whites. World 
Plants. Gin. famous winners. Heavy assorted, $6.90. a Bargains 
Now. Heiman's Hatchery, Montrose, Misosuri. 
TURKEYS 
ISEASE FREE MARKET TYPE White Holland 
YLONS pois for sale throughout the year. Eggs high/fertility. 
0 Day olds, three-week olds. W. E. Rollo, Barrington, Ill. 
e per M: TURKEY POULTS — Broad Breasted Bronze and 
hel ph White Holland. Pullorum Tested. 70c. Roebuck Turkey 
? Farm, Roebuck, South Carolina. 
ntment om MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
Tee, PURPLE, DUNDOTTE, BLUE, and White Guineas. 
s Sussex, Hamburgs, Buttercups. Fifteen eggs, $3;_hun- 
[ dred, mixed, ee 00. Cyril Menges, Watsontown Penn- 
sylvania. Rural 9 
ONE Wit BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 
38 , high RAISE PHEASANTS on the $100 week plan. Little 
pounds, Ney capital and space can mak) you independent. Free de- 
Soil builder, tails. Great Central Game Management System, Colum- 
pounds. Ask hus 10, Kansas. 
-» 1636 NW, PEACOCKS BEAUTIFUL INDIA BLUES—Mature 
pairs, $50.00 and $65.00. me hens with peachicks. 
For full in. Shipped anywhere. F. H. McCrae, Eustis, Florida. 
int, Florids, PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, Bantams. Guineas, Wa- 
this month, terfowl, thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
Towa. 
YOUNG PARROTS—make fine talkers. Herb Miller, 
1911-N, Lubbock, Texas. 
ry Pe DUCKS—GEESE 
lanting lasts A CHANCE to get into the lucrative Goose Market 
on after firs quickly! One of the nation’s foremost goose hatcheries, 
ashes, nationally known and advertised. Entire business can be 
nents. easily moved to your location. Proven and mature breed- 
choicest 2-4 ing stock. Newest automatic hatching equipment. Nets 
rms, Barne- 








ORUM 





















$16,000.00 in 4-month season. Price $15,000.00. Box 224, 
Strongsville, Ohio. 





LIVESTOCK 
LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
SPECIAL OFFER!! 
(Limited time only) 
SAVE 
— 50c — 

ON A BAG 
OF 
JEFFERSON ISLAND 
CHAMPIONS CHOICE 
SALT 
Make your livestock healthier, 
hardier, faster growing, more 
profitable, at the same time. 


For Full Details 
TURN TO PAGE 34D 





Poultrymen—Cattlemen—Dairymen 
We can deliver to you carlots or truck lots of 
Jazz Cattle Pellets, Calf Meal, Fitting 
Ratlor, Dairy Feed and Poultry Feeds. 
CALL OR WRITE 
Farm Service Division 


Cosby-Hodges Milling Co. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Jazz Feeds are “Tops in Scientific Feeding” 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY CATTLE MARKERS 1 
brass tag for horns and neck. W: ite for folder. Golden 
rite for folder. Golden 
Arrow Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 








HORSES 

PUREBRED ARABIAN STALLION at STUD. Al- 
astra AHC4764 (Sarab Al Sahra ex Falastra by Gulas- 
tra). Beautiful, classic, dark bay, best blood line. Serv- 
ice fees $100 registered mares, $50 unregistered. Florida 
mares $75 and $35. All types reasonable board available. 
You can register all foals. Donald L. Truscott, 305 
Rutland Bldg., St. Petersburg, Florida. Phone 7-3955. 


MINK 
MINK—BREEDING STOCK now available. Silver- 
blue, Royal pastel, and Extra dark. Write for prices and 
complete information. Chambers Mink Ranch, Haleyville, 
Alabama, or phone 58-3340, Birmingham, Alabama. 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 

STEADY EARNINGS with Angora Rabbits. Free 
illustrated booklets tell how, lists markets, successful 
raisers. Wilson’s, 170 E. Butler, West St. Paul, Minn. 

MAKE MONEY—Fast! Raise highly profitable Angora 
or New Zealand White Rabbits. Plenty markets. Details 
free. White’s Rabbitry, Newark, Ohio. 

MAKE BIG MONEY! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania. 

REGISTERED PEDIGREED RABBITS. Dairy Goats. 
Instructive catalogue Dime. Harehills, Honeysuckle Lane, 
Hartsville, Tennessee. 

EXTRA MONEY—Raising Pedigreed Rabbits. Free 
details. Martin’s Rabbitry, Morganfield 12, Kentucky. 

STANDARD RABBIT JOURNAL, B-241-P, Milton, 
Pa. Year $1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c. 

RAISE GUINEA PIGS—Amazing profits. Free book- 
let. Taylors, B426H, Hapeville, Georgia. 


SHEEP 
WM. F. RENK & SONS Complete Suffolk, Sept. 8; 
and Hampshire, Sept. 15 Dispersal Sales. Sun Prairie, 
Wisconsin. Two internationally famous flocks. For cata- 
log write Perry Ewing, Sales Manager, Columbia, Mo. 
USE HAMPSHIRE SIRES for big, early maturing, 
market-topping lambs. Free breeders list and informa- 
tion. American Hampshire Sheep Association, 72-P 
Woodland, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
SHEEP—REGISTERED SUFFOLK rams, ewes, top 
quality. Fred Dickes, Huntertown, Indiana. 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Choice quality selected Grade Cows and Heifers in 
any stage of pregnancy desired. Large selections 
available the year around. Negative to recent TB 
and State Laboratory Bangs Tests. Many of Calf- 
hood Vaccination status. Procure our prices with- 
out obligation before buying elsewhere. We will not 
be undersold. Private daily sales. 


L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phone Kirby 5041 Established 1849 
Ohio’s Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. TB and 
Bang’s tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘‘Grand Hotel 
for Dairy Cattle,’’ Elgin, Ill. (Hotel accommodations). 
Established 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 












































Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 116: 
FARMERS ATTENTION—Holstein and Guernsey 
Heifers, 300 pounds and up, also Springing Heifers. 


We have on hand at most times 200 to 300 head to pick 
from. Come here and save time and expense. Link Broth- 
ers, Inc., Minong, Wisconsin 

TOP QUALITY HOLSTEIN SPRINGER cows and 
heifers on hand at all times, also ship on special order. 





HOLSTEINS 
HOLSTEIN COWS 


AND HEIFERS 


If you’re looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein cows 
and heifers on hand at all times. Can fur- 
nish transportation for -any number large 


or small. 
LOUIS NEHLS 
PHONE 4933 JUNEAU, WIS. 


WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN and Guernsey Heifers and 
Calves for sale. Delivered on approval. James E. Welch, 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin. Phone Eagle 78. 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN SPRINGER Heifers by proven 
sires. Harold P. Bagdad, Ky. Phone 2142. 


JERSEYS 


MORE PROFIT PER ACRE With Jerseys—Tested 
and classified. Breeding stock available. Write or visit 
Gilmore Jersey Farms, Jeffersonville, Indiana. Across 
river from Louisville, Kentucky. , 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE—Two Registered Polled Hereford Bulls 
of top breeding. Twelve and fifteen months old. For 
details write Horace B. Smith, 10, City, Dalton, Ga. 


SHORTHORNS 
Shorthorn and Polled 
Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


L & L FARMS 
P. O. BOX 742 DOTHAN, ALABAMA 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 
CHOICE MILKING SHORTHORN Bull Calves and 
Open and Bred Heifers. Herd accredited for TB and 
Bangs. Visit or write us your needs. Burnt Hill Farms, 
Jefferson, North Carolina. 


IF INTERESTED in Registered Milking Shorthorns 
of proven quality, all ages, write W. B. Joiner, Box 364, 
Arlington, Texas. 





























SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 

BERKSHIRE HOGS increase Net Profit. Leading 
meat-type breed, best foragers, prolific. Write for maga- 
zine, literature and list of nearby breeders. American 
Berkshire Association, 601-D West Monroe, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

FOREMOST FARM BERKSHIRE Hogs, Bred Gilts, 
Spring Boars, Open Gilts. Cholera immuned, registered. 
Satisfied customers 44 states. Write A. E. Blaum, Wav- 
erly, 

REGISTERED BERKSHIRES — Production Tested. 
Satisfied customers from coast to coast. Magnolia Lane 
Farm, Cope, South Carolina. 

REGISTERED PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


puROCS 

BUY YOUR CHERRY RED, blocky type, unrelated 
pigs from the Valley Farm and grow a ton to the litter 
in six months and receive $100 in cash prize. It can be 
done. $25 each. Valley Farm, Baxley, Georgia 

DON’T GAMBLE—Buy Registered Durocs from herd 
of proven quality. Every pig sired by a champion. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Dixon Durocs, Sparks, Georgia. 

REGISTERED DUROCS—Bred gilts, mature boars 
and pigs. Registered “3 our 8 name. Good blood lines. 
John G. MeDaniel, , Reform, Alabama. 

REGISTERED SURO PIGS—Eight weeks old, reg- 
istered in buyer’s name. $17.00 each. Sidney Pittman, 
Rt. 2, Box 223, Opelika, Alabama. 

SUPERIOR BRED DUROCS—Popular bloodlines. 
All ages for sale. F. M. Stewart, Shellman, Georgia. 


ESSEX 
REGISTERED oo PIGS. Circular. J. Sherman 
































H. & H. Farms, Matteson, Illinois. Autry, Autryville, N. 
CHOICE HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY Heifers—Heavy 
springers, high producing stock. J. R. Price, Bagdad, HAMPSHIRES 
pemtneky. Fhene. 3155. HAMPSHIRE AUCTION SALE 





HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY — Artifiicial bred heifers. 
Fred Trammell, Bagdad, Kentucky. Phone 2622. 


ANGUS 


45 HEAD CHOICE Registered Angus Heifers, some 
with calves, bred to top bulls. Bangs vaccinated. Guar- 
anteed. U. 8. 31 south of Peru % mile, Millstone Farms, 
Rt. 4, Peru, Indiana. Phone 2476. 











REGISTERED ANGUS—55 heifers, 5 bulls. Annual 
auction sale October 17. Steveway Farms, Rt. 2, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Write for sale folder today. 

AYRSHIRES 
202 REGISTERED 202 
AYRSHIRES 


Selling at Public Auction 
SEPTEMBER 29 and 30 
These Cattle have— 
Production, Type—Breeding 
CLARK & BOYD, Owners 
Rt. #2, West Liberty, Ohio 
FOR CATALOGUE CONTACT SALES MANAGER 


AYRSHIRE SALES OF AMERICA 
New Bremen, Ohio 





MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 

i DAIRY GOATS 
RICULTURIST — Finest educational month 
eine for the dairy goat industry. $1—6 months. 
3 Rony $3—2 years. P. O. Box 4, Grants Pass, Ore. 
AND HEALTH from Dairy Goats. Monthi 
magazine tells how. 12-Month Subscripti ’ 
Goat Journal, Columbia, (20, Missouri. re 
KING AND SPRINGER DOES. Registered Nu- 
—— ks, $25.00 up. Keith Randle, Granbury, Texas. 











DOGS 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS — Natural heelers. 
Good watch — fine companions. J. H. Pilkinton, 


COLLIES, SHEPHERDS, Pekingese, Rat Terriers, 
Momma Pete Motiey. Wadiey, Alabama. 
ee Reena, tr FUEPIES—Bred for ratters. Crusad- 


—— an Kenny’s Ken- 

















FOR SALE—Registered Ayrshire Bulls from calves to 
service age. Caswell-Grange, Americus, Georgia. 


HOLSTEINS 


PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Of all ages—especially heifers and cows capable of 
from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 
the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Wisconsin. As- 
sociation service. Telephone 3644 or Write 

INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSN. 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


REGISTERED AND NON-REGISTERED Wisconsin 
Holstein Calves—for higher production herds. Excep- 
tional offering of choice Wisconsin Holstein Calves. 
Available in large quantities. Also some Guernsey and 
Brown Swiss. Vaccinated against shipping fever. Health 
sheet furnished. Well started—no milk required. Visitors 
welcome. Write or Telephone. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 








Orangeburg, South Carolina 


Fairgrounds, September 2, 1952 
35 BRED GILTS—6 BOARS 
Write 
WAYNOR FARMS 
FOR CATALOG 
Norway, South Carolina 

FIFTY REGISTERED Bred Hampshire Gilts weigh- 
ing 275-300 pounds each, bred to large outstanding boars 
of finest blood lines. Farrowing September, October, 


November. Also boars all ages. Special low_ prices. 
Taylor Farms, Randall Mill Road, Arlington, Texas. 


PUREBRED HAMPSHIRES — Boars and gilts, 
$25.00 each. Registered in buyer's 











shoats, 3 months old 
name; 6 and 8 weeks pigs, $10.00 and up. Fred K 
Conner, Rt. 2, Ohatchee, Alabama. 

0. 1. Cc. 


REGISTERED OIC HOGS. J. 8. Smith, Rt. 4, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 


POLAND-CHINAS 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





LOOKING FOR BARGAINS? Send for Free money- 
saving catalog from famous 64-year-old mail-order com- 


pany. Latest New York fashions. Cotton frocks from 
$1.98; Rayon dresses from $3.49; Genuine leather shoes 
from $2.29. Everything for your family, home. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write National Bellas Hess, 212-09 
Bellas Hess Building, Kansas City 9, Missouri. 


LADIES’ DRESSES $1.00. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, 
children’s Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men’s 
work clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, macki- 
naws, housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. 
Blankets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., Dept. R.O., Fairview, 
New Jersey. 


ELECTRIFY your old treadle sewing machine for 
faster sewing and greater labor saving and comfort. Do 
it yourself easily and quickly at low cost. Write for de- 
tails and very low cost to National Home Equipment Co., 
50 Church St., New York, me 


CHURCH ggg CLUBS, individuals, $40.00 
is yours under our x packag e plan of famous 
Lakeshore Nylon . Write Williams Sales Co., Mill 
Agents, Hartsville, South Carolina. 

NEED EXTRA CASH?—Get it selling Blair's un- 
usual hag £ of household and food products. Every house- 

wife rospect. Send for Free details. Write Blair, 
Dept. “STHSL, Lynchburg, Va 

GLOWING WARMTH for cold winter nights. Send 
raw wool to us for fine blankets and fringed motor robes. 
Big savings. Free literature. West Texas Woolen Mills, 
2 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


CHURCH GROUPS—Raise Funds Easily!! Over 50 




















useful, unusual moneymakers. Complete credit. Free 
catalogue. Try us! Beb Products, Dept. 852, Oneonta, 
New York. 





LOOK: FULL-FASHIONED NYLONS—Rejects, 6 


pairs, $1.00; Imperfects, 3 pairs, ai. 00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Premier Sales, Box 8177, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 





EMBROIDER STAMPED LINENS—Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save. Free 28-page catalog. Merribee, 
Dept. 888, 22 West 2ist St., New York 10, New York. 

24 PIECE SET Guaranteed Stainless Steel Flatware, 
6 each: teaspoons, soupspoons, dinner forks, dinner 
knives, $4.95. Harris Specialty Co., Box 278, Apex, N. C. 

FINE COMBED CHAMBRAY and Gingham. San- 
forized. Beautiful patterns, Samples on request. Only 69c 
per- yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

BALL POINT PENS—10 for $1.00. Ideal for home, 
office, school. Smooth writing, long lasting. Adams, 
734 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

BABY SHOES Bronze Electroplated. iatetmetion free. 
Bronze Craft Sales and Service, Avondale, N. 

QUILTING REMNANTS—Free samples. ——— 17, 
Estill Springs, Tennessee. 




















MACHINERY and PARTS 





NOTICE—IMPLEMENT AUCTION dates for second 
half of 1952 are: Tuesdays, September 9th and 23rd; 
Tuesdays, October 14th and 28th; Tuesdays, November 
1lth and 25th; Tuesday, December 9th, 1952.’ Sales start 
at 10:00 a.m. All kinds of new and used farm machinery. 
Consign your equipment here for sale. a eg oe 10% 
under $20; 5% to $400; $400 = $1,500, $1,500 to 
$2,500, $50 flat rate; over $2,500, 2%. No sale 1% per 
individual item. Phone 25. Yoder & Frey, Inc., Arch- 

Cc 


170 AMPERE ARC WELDER, complete with all ac- 
cessories and ready to go to work, $140. No toy—but a 
real welder. Guaranteed by factory and us or your money 
back. Post Welding Supply Company, 1300 Seventh 
Avenue, North, Birmingham 4, Alabama. > 

5 BRANDS treated Bale Twine, Binder Twin, Rope. 
Quality guaranteed. Wanted: Dealers, Distributors. Also 
Baler Wire for all Hay Balers. See your local Dealer or 
Bob Stone, National Twine Distributors, Chariton, Iowa. 

NEW AND USED TRACTOR Parts—Write for big, 
free 1952 catalog; tremendous savings. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, Towa. 

FORD OR FERGUSON 24” Hus-Kee Tractor Tool 
- Box. Heavy steel. Low priced. Order from dealer, or 
write, Metal Box Company, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

ACETYLENE WELDING OUTFITS—New, $49.00; 
used, $29.00. Arewelders, $49.50. pte Welding, Dept. 
65, 5085 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illin 

GARDEN TRACTOR $127.00 poy ** Cultivating, 
plowing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, 
Indiana. 























PHOTO FINISHING 





THIS AD IS WORTH “15c” 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
FOR NEW CUSTOMERS 


THIS AD WHEN SENT WITH FILM _IS 
WORTH 15c ON PRICES LISTED BELOW 


8 Exposure Roll.............. 40c 
12 Exposure Roll.............. 60c 
16 Exposure Roll.............. 75¢ 
REP IRAN BO Sai cieiac its, cline 5c ea. 


ALL_PRINTS JUMBO SIZE — MOUNTED 
IN TWO COLOR LEATHERETTE FOLDER 
UNITED FILM SERVICE 


Box 1071 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


*Write For Free Mailers 





PHOTO CHRISTMAS CARDS made from your nega- 
tives, 16 cards and envelopes $1.00. 100 for $5.75. If you 
do not have the negative send your photo and 35c extra. 





REGISTERED MEDIUM BLACK Poland China Pigs 

Unrelated pairs, champion blood lines, bred gilts, open 
gilts and service boars. Charles C. Brown, Hog Haven 
Farm, Rt. 4, Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


CHAMPION SPC PIGS—Bred gilts. Boars. Freeman 
Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 


TAMWORTH 
TAMWORTH Swine all ages. Registered. Immune. 
Prices, literature on request. Hunter Farm, Rt. 7, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
REGISTERED TAMWORTHS—Bred Gilts, 
Moss Stock Farm, Kittrell, North Carolina. 


YORKSHIRES 
YORKSHIRE BRED GILTS—Bred to our imported 
boar, $125.00. Also unbred gilts and boars. G. W. 
Hughes & Sons, Alabama’s Largest Breeder, Madison, 
Alabama. 











Boars. 








FOR LITERATURE describing our York- 
shires. Highland Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 





TOP QUALITY WISCONSIN Holstein Cows and 
Heifers. Select Dairy Calves. Both Grade and Purebred. 
Tri-County Dairy Cow Ass’n., Francis Darcey, Box 143, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 





MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 
nearest office. Be sure to give both your old and 
new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham. 


Copy and 10 glossy bills from your photo 65c. 8 exposure 
rolls oneen and printed 25c, Jumbo size 35c. Reprints 
negative size 3c each. Summers Studio, U nionville, Mo. 


BEST FILM DEVELOPING 
IN THE SOUTH 


Oversize Prints in Memory 





Albums 
8 exposure roll.................... 40c 
12 exposure roll.................... 60c 
16 exposure roll.................... 80c 


Free Enlargement Coupons and Mailers 
Beautiful Deckle-edge Prints 
FAST SERVICE 
CROWN PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 392 AUGUSTA, GA. 


16 PRINTS OR 8 JUMBOS from roll or negatives, 25¢ 
with this ad. L. Skrudland, Box 486, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 




















CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


PHOTO FINISHING 


MAIL US YOUR FINISHING 
24 HOUR RETURNS 




















8 Exposure Rolls. 40c 
12 Exposure Rolls. 60c 
16 Exposure Rolls. 75¢ 

Reprints 5¢ 


DIXIE PHOTO SERVICE 


Box 11, N. Side Branch 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
6 OR 8 PICTURE ROLL 35c, 12 or 16 Picture Roll 
55c. Each roll printed and developed. Hi: 
pack. Send coin with roll. No. C.0.D.’s. 
tainers sent free. DeLuxe Film Service, Box 1268-J, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


BEST QUALITY DEVELOPING 
OVERSIZE PRINTS IN ALBUMS 














From 8 Exposure Roll 40c 
From 12 Exposure Roll 60c 
Reprints — Each Se 





Write for free mailers and complete 
price list. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
PANAMA CITY FLORIDA 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
TERMITES 


Do you have termites in your house?? 
Send a three cent stamp for further 
information on a cheap guaranteed 
method of getting rid of them. 


EXTERMITE COMPANY 


210 North Cherry Street 
HAMMOND LOUISIANA 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. 
Save digging, pumping costs. Postcard brings free de- 
tails. Burson Laboratories, Dept. E-57, Chicago 22, Ill. 

CHEESE—We will guarantee the tastiest variety of 
cheeses you have every eaten. Aged in the land of 10,000 
lakes. Send for free price folder. Berweger Cheese Co., 
Box B-1, Meadowlands, Minnesota. 

CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS, Outdoor Toilets— 
Cleaned-Deodorized. Amazing product saves digging. 
Details. panniers Company, Dept. 2, 2611 Harriett, 
Mi lis 8, Mi 














BOOKS—ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
poems FOUND! Any author, Send wants—no obli- 
gation. International Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly 
fills, California. 





SYRUP—HONEY 
‘NATURAL -BEE HONEY-—- Best known and safest 
sweet food on the market. Order . Six eo 
pails only $9.60. The cone Apiartes. Whitsett, Texas. 





PURE EXTRACTED INEY of excellent color and 
flavor. Six 10- 7 pails pa€ $12.00. H. Sudbury, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 





TRUCKLOADS CLOVER HONEY in sixty pound 
tins. Walter Roose, Sac City, Iowa. 


HAY 
FOR SALE—The South’s highest valued Hay. Coastal 
Bermuda cut from Certified Grass. Protein content at 
least 12%. $40.00 a ton. W. Norman Sellers, Route 1, 
Baxley, Georgia. 








HELP WANTED 


MAN OR WOMAN With Spare Time to try our food 
and household products, without cost, at home and sup- 
ply neighbors. Make good money. Big box of full-size 
products free. Blair, Dept. 27HS4, Lynchburg, Va. 








MONEYMAKING OPPORTUNITIES. Hundreds to 
choose from. Read World’s Biggest Classified Medium. 
Free copy. Popular Mechanics Classified, 201 East On- 
tario, Chicago, Illinois. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR shows all dates, including 
EASTER, 1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, 75c. Quantity 
pn on sequedt, Thomas J. Carruth, RFD 2, Crowley, 
uisi 
RAISE. MINK — Free booklet, pen plans, inside 
“*‘secrets,’’ feed, care. Mink are mpney manere, —-% 
gate today. Lawrence Molgard, Brfgham City 24, Utah. 











FILM DEVELOPED and Giant Size Prints in Al- 
bums at no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 35c. Roll and 
12 Pictures 50c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money,: save 
C.0.D. Fees. Dowl Photo Company, Box 2077, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


FREE ROLL FILM 
(With First Order) 
New—Plastic Bound SUPER PAK Album 


Jumbo Prints 8 Exposure Roll 40c, Reprints 
5¢ ea. Premiums. This ad must accompany 


order. 
CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 
MAIL ORDER PHOTOFINISHERS F 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 
TWO SETS of ‘‘Deckledge’’ Prints with every eight- 
exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. Deckl- 
edge”’ reprints 3c each. Tombe t reprints 4c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-34 Emerson, lis, Minn. 
Something New—8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative size 
prints made and mounted in book-form individual 
album, 8 exposures poe to 16 exposures 50c. Over 

12 years leading in superior photo finishing, always 
dependable, satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Free 
mailers and price on enlargements, fine grain devel- 


oping, é' 
CROWN STUDIOS 
BOX 1223 DALLAS, TEXAS 


THIS AD WORTH 10 ee on any order. Album 
Jumbo Prints 8—35c, 12—5: 16—65e. Reprints—5c. 
Free mailers and price list. , a tefunded on prints 
not good. Southwestern Photo, Box 386, Tyler, Texas. 


NOW .. . Get Double Size 
Prints in Individual Album! 


Eight JUMBO priate only 35c, including developing 
your film—12 t only 50¢, bound in 




















end ‘film to us, get 
QUICK service, 8 ae quality finishing, guar- 

SATISFY! ials’’ on enlargements. 
Write for FREE mailers, “peice list on all kodak sup- 
plies, etc. We specialize your satisfaction. 


SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 

BOX 812 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

NOW! GET JUMBO size prints for 5c, includes de- 
veloping. Comes in keepsake album. 8 exposure roll, 40c; 
12—60c; 16—80c. Mailers free. Crown, Boy, 392B, 
Augusta, Georgia. 

ONLY 25¢ for 8 ng enlarged prints from your 
roll or negatives. (Trial r.) 16, 50c. Quick Service. 
Money back guarantee. Willard Studios, Box 3535B 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

WHOLESALE Nag wd SUPPLIES—Cam- 
eras, films, projectors. E: camera repairing. Free 
catalog. Capitol Photo ‘Supp’ io, 2428 Guadalupe, “hustin. 

















Pr LM a a + —_— or sock a in 
album, s a nes' rant bi 
Studios, Weatherford, Oklahoma. vit ae 


RACTICAL GUIDE to Profits From Minnows by 
recognized authority, Get started this fall. ‘‘How To Grow 
Minnows,"’ $1.00. Allan, Box 9343, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

~ START VENETIAN BLIND Laundry. Profitable life- 
time b New Free booklet. M. B. Co., 
442 N. Seneca St., Wichita 12, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKALOGUE! Novelties! Tricks! Money- 
making Opportunities! Dancing! Hirsch, Spring-Valley 
10, New York. 


START IN BUSINESS for $1.00. Write for informa- 
tion. La Derma, Dept. D-260, 4014 Nebraska, St. Louis 
18, Missouri. 


RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITERS $25. = up. 
Write for bargain list. Dixie Service, King, N. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 

AT LAST! Something New and Sepeatiensl in Christ- 
mas Cards. Make extra money Fast! Show Satins, Ve- 
jn ee. Get easy orders. Toe up to 100% cash 
E 30 Free Samples. With name 50 for $1.25. Big 
=“ “Amazing new Glo-In-The-Dark Ornaments, Per- 
sonalized Matches, Stationery. Several $1.00 boxes on 
approval. Puro Greetings, 2801 Locust, Dept. 257-L, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


DO YOU NEED MONEY? $35.00 is yours for selling 
only 50 boxes of our 300 Christmas Card line. This can 
be done in a —_ day. Free samples. Other leading 
boxes on approval. Many surprise items. Experience 
unnecessary. ‘ee samples Personali: 
fags, 4 Napkins. Write today. 

to try. Cheerful Card Co., 10 White Plains, New York. 


JUST OUT! New Thrilling Sensation in Christmas 
Cards. Make Big Money! Show Lustre Foils, Satins, 
Brilliants. Amazing Values bring Easy Orders! Magic 
Glo-In-The-Dark Ornaments, Personalized Stationery, 
Matches. 30 Free Samples. With name 50 for $1.25. 
Several $1.00 boxes on approval. Joy Greetings, 507 N. 
Cardinal, Dept. 63-C, St. Louis, Missouri. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS on credit. You own 
boss. 1,586 of our Dealers sold $5,000 to $27,500 in 1951. 
We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 200 home neces- 
sities. Sales experience unnecessary. Pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide | eg 4 Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. I-U-PGF, Ten 

EARN EXTRA DOLLARS EASY Guiling our Fine 
Arts Christmas and Everyday Greeting Cards, Gift 
Wrappings, Stationery, etc. Christmas Cards with Name- 
Imprinted 50 for $1.25. Up to 100% profit. Feature 
Boxes on approval. C. & 8S. Greetings, 415 Brent St., 
PF, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

YOUR OWN BUSINESS without investment. Be an 
authorized agent for all magazines and take care of new 
and renewal orders in your territory. Experience not 
necessary. We furnish all supplies free. Write for our 
catalog. Subscription Service Company, Box 2070, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

AMAZING MONEY MAKING OFFER—$50 or more 
sellin a boxes America’s Leading Christmas Cards. 
Samples On Approval. Complete Line. Free Samples 
Personal Christmas Cards and Stationery. Sensational 

8. Write. Lorain Art Studios, Dept. 126, Vermilion, 















































CHRISTMAS CARD MONEY-MAKERS! Everybody 
wants new 25 for a= Gold-Name Cards. Cash in big. 
161 fast-sellers. fits to 100% on $1 boxes; Gift 
Bonuses. assortments on approval; Imprints Free. 
Creative Cards, 2505 Cermak, Dept. 119-C, Chicago. 

BIG PROFITS IN SPARE an tae Ambitious Men- 
Women who need money . . . get Assortment Full-Size 
fine Foods, Household Necessities. Friends, 








ENLARGING COUPON with trial ra. sr eas = 
mage Prints, 35c. Camera Co., Box 1 
: 








NLARGEMENTS FROM NEGATIVE, four 8x10, 
£2.60 io: five 5x7, $1.00. Brownell, 4315 Eastside, Dallas, 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL 8x10 Enlargements, $1.00. 
Surgal—A, 3300 Beach, Chicago. 


OIL COLORING 


OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS can be a fascinat- 
ing hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Eas: = lified method. Send 
for free booklet. National ‘oloring School, 835 
Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2726, Chicago 14, Tilinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SAVE 
Thousands of steps and hours of 
valuable time with 
Higgins Automatic Mail Signal 


How many times a day do you trudge to 
your mailbox without knowing whether mail 
has been delivered. The HIGGINS automati- 
cally signals when there is mail in your box. 
EASY TO INSTALL 
MANY SATISFIED USERS! 


ORDER DIRECT—$1.00 Postpaid 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
HIGGINS COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 291 

















Bessemer Alabama 
REAPER’S DIGEST—8 months, $1. New sub- 
scriptions oenly—limited time. Order Overcash 


Magazine Aheney, 1404-A Walnut Street, “acommbere, 
North Carolin 





neighbors buy eagerly. Send for Free details. Just write 
Blair, Dept. 27HS2, Lynchburg, Va 
TO $4.00 PAIR COMMISSIONS, bonus! Exclusive 
cushion dress, work, sport shoes. New 3-sole moccasin, 
Sensational Parati . No experience or investment. 
Extra income spare time. Samples. Free outfit. Paragon 
8, 753 © b Boston. 











TERRIFIC PROFITS selling Clothing Bargains! 
Every man, woman and child a customer. As little as 
$10 starts you. No experience necessary. Free Wholesale 
Catalog. Superior, 1250-CC Jefferson, Chicago 7. 

WANTED: SALESMEN-SALESWOMEN—Sell Roses, 
Shrubs, Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beau- 
tiful Book in natural color. Write for details. Howard 
W. Ford Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 

NEW PLASTIC MENDING TAPE. Just press on! 
Repairs clothing jnstaaey. Lightning seller. Samples 
sent on trial. Kristee 1 » Ohio. 

FREE! Let me send you food and household products 
to test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. 
Rush name. Zanol, Dept. 4021-J, Richmond St., Cin- 
cinnati 3, Ohio. 

SHINE SHOES without ie mi New invention. 
Lightning seller. Shoes — ke mirror. Samples sent 
on trial. Kristee 150, Akron 

FRUIT TREES FOR BALE aeleraca wanted. Write 
to Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

MANUFACTURE YOURSELF: Cleaners, Polishes, 
Cosmetics. Catalog free. Keminex, Parkridge 6, Illinois. 

I MADE $2,000 in three weeks. For details of my 
plan send $1.00 to Alma Carney, Box 152, Groom, Texas. 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY—see Guarantee Monu- 
ment ads, page 106. 


AUCTIONEERING 





























BE AN AUCTIONEER—A Pleasant, Profitable Oc- ° 


cupation. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Write National Auction 
Institute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Term soon. Free catalogue. 

EARTHWORMS 

RAISE EARTHWORMS—Outstanding opportunities! 
Detailed 15- ~pege booklet explaining raising, feeding, 
marketing, shipping, etc, 25¢e. Ozark Worm Farm-K, 
Willow Springs, Missouri. 














FISH WORMS (Red) 500, $2.00 Postpaid. Groves 
Howell, Sneads, Florida. 








HELP WANTED—MALE 


WANT PLEASANT OUTDOOR WORK in a business 
of your own? Good profits selling over 200 widely adver- 
tised Rawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than 
most occupations. Hundreds in 4 OY 20 years 
or more! Products-equipment on cred! experience 
needed to start, Write today for full “particulars. Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. I-145-PGF, Memphis, 

MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY! Take big profit 
orders for world famous Patented Varieties Fruit Trees. 
Also Flowering Shrubs, Roses, pines. Big sales outfit 
Free Stark Bros., Desk 30293, Missouri. 


MAKE MONEY with fast- is Bostonian Shirts. 
Blouses too. Spare time, full time. Sales Kit Free. 
Bostonian, 90 Bickford, Dept. R-17, Boston 30, Mass. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


AMAZING BIG PROFITS Selling Exclusive Sunshine 
Christmas Cards. Nationally Famous 21 for $1.00 assort- 
ment is unequalled, sells on sight. Other tremendous 
Sunshine Values: Merry Holly-Day, Nature Laoag Park 
Avenue Kromekotes, Scripture Text, Gift Wr: ze. Sta- 
tionery, etc. Sena for Samples on Approval. Earn Big 
Money gs ah Sunshine Art Studio, Dept. PF-9, Spring- 
field 1, Mas 

CASH oz CHRISTMAS CARDS. Show Free Samples 
newest Embossed Name-Imprinted designs, low as $1 
per box. Everybody buys. Up to 100% profit on big line 
Christmas Assortments, Stationery, others. Assortments 
on approval. Charm Cards, 393 Peachtree NE, Dept. 673, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


FREE PLASTIC APRON to all who want to make 
money. We show you . Sell wonderful line Plastics 
using our sensational party plan. Apron and money- 
making details sent immediately. Send postcard today to 
L. Company, Dept. 68-J, 510 St. Charles, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

SELL DRESSES from New York, Fifth Ave. New 
York firm desires women to sell dresses, suits, lingerie. 
Seen ‘‘Vogue,”” ‘‘Mademoiselle.’’ commissions. 
Write for Fashion Album. Modern Manner, 260-NP 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WOMEN WITH SPARE TIME a ty a chance for 
Extra Money. Take orders for m: my Dee ‘ood and household 
products, ete., from Old Virginia. a size samples sent 
Re —_, Write today. Blair, Dept. 27HS3, Lynchburg, 

irgin 

SS ROLUTELY FREE! Big package actual sample 
fabrics and style presentation of dresses, lingerie, hos- 
ery, etc. Take orders. Commissions big. Send no money. 
Melville Co., Dept. 7559, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

WOMEN NEEDED—Wonderful opportunity! Earn for 
your Club, Church, etc., in spare time. Your home is 
headquarters. No canvassing. Write for free informa- 
tion. Wilson Ties, Stillwater 6, Minnesota. 

BIG PROFITS—Full or Spare Time—selling new 
roved luxurious Dry Skin and Wrinkle Cream. Send 

for Regular 00 Jar! Free details! Bordiere, 
Dept. PF, Nutley, New Jersey. 

MAKE MONEY introducing world’s cutest children’s 
dresses. Big selection adorable styles. Low prices. Com- 
plete display, ts tree. i name. Harford, Dept. H-3341, 
Cincinnati 25, 

SELL Finer TYLON HOSIERY Guaranteed 4 
everything: snags, runs, holes. Demonstration kit 
you with actual sample stocking. American Mills, Dept. 
399, Indianapolis 

NEW BATHROOM DEODORIZER. Hangs on wall. 
Banishes odors bathroom, kitchen. Lightning seller. 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 175, Akron, Ohio. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 39, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


nag engin ray minced 


PR is Learn how rotect your invention. 
ecial booklet ‘‘Patent Guide ‘or the Inventor’’ con- 
ceieing detailed information concerning patent protection 
and procedure **Recor Invention’ form be 
promptly forwarded upon ee ee obligation. 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jaco Registered 
Patent Ateresve, 227-G District National Building, 
Ww . 





















































INVENTORS—If you believe you have an invention, 
we can make a pretientenes search on your invention and 
advise you whether we think it t be patented. Send for 

of our Patent Booklet ‘ Protect Your Inven- 
tis E = as a Record’ form. No obligation. 
rman & Davidson, Registered Patent At- 

torneys, ., 10T- Vv Victor Building, W: 1, D. C. 

INVENTORS—wWithout obligation, write for informa- 
tion explaining the steps you should take to secure a 
Patent on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
Peis Attorney, 229 Columbian Bidg., Washington 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MAKE UP TO $45-$55 week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-8, Chicago. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also broken 
jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash 
sent promptly. Mail articles or write - free informa- 
tion. Lowe’s, 7 Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

HIGHEST CASH PAID for Old, = Towelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose Smelting 
Company, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago. 

GLASS BASKETS—Elaborate, deeply ruffled, with 
twisted handles. Colored Vinegar Jugs. China divided 
dishes. Old, perfect. Describe. Price. Spot cash. Carter’s, 
631 E. Main, Lexington, Kentucky. 




















LPDLLALL LDP 


Put one of these powerful littie ““ACTION- 
ADS” to work for you! Every year, thou- 
sands of advertisers sell millions of dollars 
worth of merchandise through The Progres- 
sive Farmer's Classified section. Ads cost 
so little, too. Write for free details. The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Good Pastures 
(Continued from page 17) 






pasture of several hundred acres 
This bottom is almost ideal ag ty 
soils and location for pasture, but, 
like thousands of acres of good 
creek bottoms, it was so badly jp. 
fested with weeds that it wag gh 
most worthless. 


For several years Mr. Austin fol. 
lowed a very systematic m 
program. Actually he now 
mowing machines running practi. 
cally every day in summer. Fertj. 
lizers have been used and some 
seeding done. The result is a 
fine Dallis grass-white clover pas. 
ture. Key to Mr. Austin’s success 
has been his great belief in the 
mowing machine used right ag 9 
weed killer. 










Rex Crocker is another success. 
ful Marengo County pasture man, 
He is gradually developing a bal- 
anced pasture and feed program, 
First of all he is an outstanding 
corn producer, having made the 
100-bushel club several times, He 
had some hill land badly infested 
with Bermuda grass, which he fer. 
tilized and seeded in res 
crimson clover. The clover fur 
nished good grazing in winter and 
spring, and put nitrogen in the soil 
which helped the Bermuda for 
summer grazing. T 

Other pasture combinations on 
Mr. Crocker’s farm include Dallis port 
grass and Caley peas; Dallis grass 
and white clover; permanent pas § Pig 
ture supplemented with Johnsom If t 
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grass. Mr. Crocker does not de fou 
pend upon one combination fo — Will 
grazing, he has several. All of the wel 
surplus growth is saved for hay. ing 


We saw Coastal Bermuda set last re 
spring by Dr. W. J. Barber, Choe dh 
taw County, Ala. Dry weather 2 
damaged his stand, but he had a : 
fair number of plants left. There Pig 
is unusual interest in Coastal Ber ha 
muda. Dry weather soon after set- 
ting last spring hurt stands, But 
many have enough plants left to he 
get a sod eventually by good mat- g 
agement practices. 

Use of Sudan grass and cattail ard 
millet for added grazing is becom- hov 


ing more popular year by year. We all 
have no figures or reports to beat vil 
us out, but we believe that more ‘ia 


farmers have seeded one or both of j 


these crops for grazing in 1952 a 
than in any previous year. we 

Corn, of course, is part of a good ¥ 
feed program. Dry weather really - 
pointed up the value of legumes in jus 


corn production. Mack Howard of AR 
Coosa County planted corn where as 
_ alfalfa had grown for several yeats at 
‘On adjoining land he grew vetch wh 


Corn on these areas stood up in the dri 
drouth and heat much better than an 
corn on land where legumes welt cre 
not grown. dar 





J. H. Sellers had a fine field of 
corn July 15 after vetch. Corn after 
a good crop of winter legumes w# 
easily spotted because of its bettet 
condition in the drouth 
These farmers fertilized liberally # 


planting time. 
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Warm, dry, clean quarters are highly impor- 
tant in giving baby pigs a healthy start in life. 


Give Pigs the Right Start 


Pn wave ce: 


By G. B. PHILLIPS 
Specialist in Animal Industry, API 


We've found baby pigs to be 
much more delicate than we 
once thought. Extra care 
pays off in larger litters, ex- 
tra weight, cheaper costs. 


HREE days before pigs are due, 
na the farrowing pen. If a 
portable house is used, move it to 
“clean; green ground” where no 
pigs or hogs have been for a year. 
If the house has been used within 
four years, it’s probably reeking 
with roundworm eggs. Clean it 
well. Scrub thoroughly with boil- 
ing lye water. Follow with a good 
disinfectant. When it is dry, bed 


the pen with a small amount of - 


short straw. 

To keep sow from infesting the 
pigs with large roundworm eggs, 
wash her sides, feet, legs, and un- 
derline with warm, soapy water 
three days before farrowing. Treat 
sow with DDT for lice and move 
her to the clean farrowing house. 


Guardrails of some sort are stand- 
ard equipment in every farrowing 
house, unless a farrowing jacket 
is used. If electricity is available, 
an electric light bulb corner brooder 
will help save pigs by keeping them 
out of the sow’s way, even if heat 
is not needed. If the farrowing jack- 
et is used, the light bulb should be 
used to the side of it, and not in 
the corner. 

Caked udders and scouring pigs 
often result from overfeeding sow 
just before and after farrowing. 
After confinement to the pen or 
farrowing jacket, cut sow’s ration 
at least one third. Include some 
wheat bran. Give nothing but clean 
drinking water for 12 hours before 
and after farrowing. After this, in- 
trease feed gradually taking 10 
days to 2 weeks to get on full feed. 

Every baby pig has needle teeth 
~two on each side, above and be- 
le . Soon after birth, remove these 
ae the gum with a small pair 

side cutting pliers. Be careful 
po injure gum. Removing needle 
keeps little pigs from injuring 





each other and cutting the sow’s 
teats. If later identification is need- 
ed, ears should be notched at same 
time needle teeth are clipped. 

If pigs are farrowed in a pen 
with concrete or wooden floor or in 
a stall where they can’t have access 
to soil, put a chunk of clean sod 
where the little fellows can nuzzle 
around in it. This gives them iron 
and copper to prevent anemia, until 
they can be gotten outside. 

Any one of several types of in- 
fectious scours can mean disaster 
for baby pigs. Strict sanitation 
plus frequent use of a disinfectant 
such as creosote dip around farrow- 
ing quarters will help keep scours 
in check. If a litter develops scours, 
it should be isolated from unaffect- 
ed litters, if possible. 

The most economical gains in a 
pig’s life are during the suckling 
period. Big, thrifty, good-doing 
pigs, weighing 35 to 50 pounds at 
weaning, can be carried to market 
tops more quickly and with less 
feed than can unthrifty pigs weaned 
at weights of from 18 to 30 pounds. 

Creep-feed pigs as soon as they'll 
begin eating. Pigs usually begin eat- 
ing at two to three weeks of age. 
Use a commercial pig starter con- 
taining an antibiotic; or a very good 
home mixture may be made by mix- 
ing 7 pounds of coarsely ground 
cornmeal, 2 pounds of soybean 
meal, and 1 pound of tankage. 
They'll soon begin eating grain with 
their mother. 

Move pigs out to clean pasture 
(land that has been turned since last 
used by pigs and hogs) when they 
are not more thun 1@ days old. Pro- 
vide temporary shelter. 


Don't shock pigs at weaning time 
by “giving them the works” of 
weaning, castrating, vaccinating, 
and treating for internal and ex- 
ternal parasites. A good calendar 
to follow is to castrate boar pigs at 
6 weeks, wean (by removing sow 
from pigs) at 8 weeks, vaccinate at 
10 weeks, and treat for large round- 
worms and external parasites at 12 
weeks of age. 





tion as much as 30%. Here’s why. EggLac, which is extremely 
palatable, stimulates appetite and increases total mash consump- 
tion. It helps keep the flock healthy and is itself a top egg producer. 
All this adds up to higher egg production. It gets the laying flock 
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ONLY THREE POUNDS of EggLac Pellets a day per 
hundred hens fed on top of the egg mash can step up egg produc 


“into the money”... away over “break-even” production. 


-. Master Mix EggLac Pellets plus Master Mix Egg Mash or your 


Increase your egg profits with this winning combination 


dealer’s brand made with Master Mix Layer Concentrate. 










\ 


OY 


Your nearby Master Mix 
Dealer will give you a copy 
of the new Egglac folder 
which tells the whole story. 
if you want higher egg 
profits, stop in today. 





McMILLEN FEED MILLS 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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1952 Farm Planks in Party Platforms 


OGRESSIVE Farmer readers were very greatly 

interested in what Democratic and Republican 
candidates for the Presidency told us about their 
farm views in our June and July issues. (Governor 
Stevenson did not then regard himself as a candi- 
date.) For our next issue, we are delighted to re- 
port, we shall now have from both Governor Steven- 
son and General Eisenhower still more specific 
statements on farm policy. Both have prepared 
special interviews for the 1,200,000 progressive 
Southern farm families who read our magazine. 


Meanwhile, let’s have a look at the farm planks 
in the Republican and Democratic platforms and 
see what they appear to offer our Southern farm 
people. Platforms are written to catch as many 
votes as possible. For that reason they are not al- 
ways clear. But we know the views of farm leaders 
of the two parties in Congress. Perhaps with this 
background. knowledge we can arrive at a fairly 
accurate conclusion as to what to expect from the 
successful party, whichever one it may be, in the 
way of a farm program. 

The two parties apparently disagree on the sub- 
ject of parity. Say the Republicans, “We favor a 
farm program aimed at full parity prices for all farm 
products in the market place.” This might be taken 
to mean that the Republicans favor a mandatory 
100 per cent parity for all farm products. But else- 
where the platform states, “Our program should 
include commodity loans on all nonperishable prod- 
ucts supported at the level necessary to maintain a 
balanced production.” The words “aimed at” are 
significant. Taken in connection with the other 
sections of the plank this seems to us to mean that 
the Republicans would try to keep farm prices at 
parity. The question is, “Would they be successful 
in maintaining parity with the methods they promise 
to use to accomplish this aim?” For nonperishable 
crops they would provide a flexible support price 
“to maintain a balanced production.” The plat- 
form doesn’t say so, but the general belief has been 
that this “flexible support price” might range from 
as low as 75 to 80 per cent of parity when the sup- 
ply of a commodity is large, to as high as 90 per 
cent when the supply is low. Certainly there is 
nothing in the Republican farm plank that guaran- 
tees farm prices by Government action at full parity. 


But neither does the Democratic farm plank 
guarantee 100 per cent parity. “We will continue 
to protect the producers of basic agricultural com- 
modities under the terms of a mandatory price sup- 
port at not less than 90 per cent of parity,” say the 
Democrats. They promise minimum support prices 
for basic commodities at no less than 90 per cent 
of parity. The Republicans give no specific promise 
or guarantee as to minimum support prices. 

Since the Republicans seem to favor a flexible or 
changing level of support prices, it is well to ex- 
amine this device carefully to see how well it would 
serve Southern agriculture. It had its origin in the 
Midwest, where corn is the principal crop. But corn 
growing is a much safer farm enterprise than cotton 
production. If corn prices are low, the Midwestern 
farmer does not have to sell on the grain market. 
He can turn his corn into pork. So he has two 
chances at a fair profit. He is in much better posi- 
tion financially than the cotton farmer to let the 
forces of supply and demand adjust the price of 


his crop. The cotton farmer has only one outlet for 
his product. He can’t feed it; he has to sell it. When 
he needs help, he needs it badly. 


Another important point of disagreement be- 
tween the two parties has to do with production 
control. The Republicans proclaim, “We do not 
believe in restrictions on the American farmer's 
ability to produce.” Production control is an im- 
portant part of present farm legislation. It can be 
set to work again if it should be needed to handle 
surpluses. The Democrats promise to continue the 
program already in effect. The implication is that 
the Democrats favor production control to handle 
surpluses and would use this device again if the 
necessity arose. 


In today’s world of expanding markets there 
seems little place for production control. But if 
surpluses again pile up and torpedo prices, as hap- 
pened in the thirties, farmers who now scorn acre- 
age restrictions may turn to them -earnestly for re- 
lief. For after all, our Government has yet to find 
a way to guarantee price supports without the 
right to control production. Without price control, 
how can we prevent the Federal Treasury from 
being half-bankrupted by paying for burdensome 
and unusable surpluses of corn, cotton, tobacco, 
etc., as happened in the case of Irish potatoes? 


In all that we have said we are merely trying to 
appraise various farm policies as fairly as we can, 
and not to influence any voter's choice of a party. 
The farm plank of any party is only part of the test 
by which it may be judged. World peace, inflation, 
and previous record of the party, economy and hon- 
esty in Government, freedom from control by spe- 
cial interests or groups that work against the general 
welfare, the ability and personality of its candidates 
—all these must be weighed. The farm plank is an 
important part, but only a part of the test by which 
farm voters should judge any party in 1952. 


Making Friends for America 


A FEW weeks ago Georgia’s College of Agricul- 
ture graduated a group of 42 Dutch, Italian, French, 
German, Austrian, and Greek scientists and agri- 
cultural workers. Through the Mutual Security 
Agency these students had come to America to 
study soil and water conservation. Their training 
had come as a six-weeks’ short course, with the 
college as their headquarters. Of itself, this work 
had apparently been highly worth while. There 
was one Italian scientist, for example, who was go- 
ing back to his native country to become an experi- 
ment station director in South Italy. “We will try 
lespedezas and sericea and Coastal Bermuda and 
koodzoo (kudzu) on our hill lands,” he told us. Much 
more he expected to try, too, not all of which we 
understoood. Talk of land problems led to land 
ownership. “De Gasperi (Italian premier) is pro- 
viding land that farmers can improve and call their 
own,” he continued. “That will keep out Commu- 
nism. De Gasperi is a good man in the head.” 

But we think the by-products of these exchanges 
(see also page 54A) of students and scientists and 
farm folks and editors are going to prove more valu- 
able than the stated aims of such trips. We are 


sure it was true with these students at Athens. They 
left.Georgia with a better understanding of Amerig 
and Americans; our own Southern folks with whom 
they worked and visited acquired a better unde. 
standing of Western Europe's problems. One Ameri. 
can was heard to remark to another, “Why, if 
could teach them a little better English without any 
accent, you couldn’t tell them from our own folks” 

It was the night following their graduation jy 
the morning that we came to see what such inter. 
mingling of citizens of all nations can do for worl 
friendship. The one Greek in the group of visitors 
from overseas had been so much impressed with 
his fellow students and with his new America, 
friends that he gave a banquet for them at his ow, 
expense. The planning was all his as well. Six weeks 
before, a Dutch delegate kidded him, the only wor) 
of English he had known was “Greece.” “You haye 
made me feel as if I was right at home,” said the 
Greek to his listening guests that night. “I hate tp 
leave. I don't like to leave you not to see you again, 
Thank you all, thank you very much.” One after ap. 
other, a representative of each of the visiting nations 
spoke to thank him and to call him their friend, 
There were, of course, interpreters for much of what 
was said. Most of us probably felt, however, as oy 
host had expressed himself. The spirit of the occa. 
sion would break through the barriers of language 
he had said early in the evening. 


A College of Agriculture worker had been grow 
leader of the visitors during their stay in Georgia, 
To him our Greek host presented a souvenir plate 
from Greece which showed Patroclus binding up 
the wounds of Achilles. It was, he felt, symbolie of 
their studies in learning how to bind up the lands 
wounds, but most of all it symbolized America bind. 
ing up the wounds of the world. 


That, we said to ourselves as we left the banquet 
hall, is the sort of good will and understanding 
America can’t buy with money, even though m 
helped to make possible the opportunity for thes 
visitors to learn what America is like. America may 
have wasted some of its money when it has tried to 
be Santa Claus; it is getting back its investment 
with large returns where it is playing the role of 
Good Samaritan. 


Unnecessary Loss of Life 


ALONG with the conservation of other resources 
during blistering heat waves, more thought should. 
be given to conserving human life itself. 

A state superintendent of education was one of 
his state’s most useful and most needed citizens. Ye 
his thoughtlessness—becoming o verheated‘from 
overwork digging post holes and stringing wire ona 
week end visit to his farm—caused his death, A 
Southern farmer died from strain and overwork 
during the rush and hurry of his peach harvest. 

If either of these men could now speak to ou 
readers we believe they would say: “Be sure to have 
a complete physical check up every year, find out 
how much strain you can safely put on yourself 
your heart—and then stay inside these limits at al 
times.” Farm people find it difficult to slow dow 
as age begins to demand it. But isn’t part-time 
work better than none at all? 


“You Can Go to College” 


UNDER this heading last month Youngfolks Editor 
Romaine Smith gave an encouraging message to 
our ambitious young readers who would like tog 
to college. Here’s a dramatic example: 

Senator John Sparkman, now the nomine 
of a great political party for the second highet 
office in the gift of the American people, was 
son of an Alabama sharecropper farmer who bo 
rowed $75 on a cotton crop to help son John get 
a toe-hold start in college. John then not 
worked his way through college, but came out 
Phi Beta Kappa honors, later plunged into polities 
became Congressman, U. S. Senator—and may p® 
side over the Senate next year. : 
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Pecan Saver 





USE pecan trees for shade and 
nuts. Until the last two years, 
squirrels took the nuts before they 
matured. For the last two years I 
have protected the nuts by use of 
small mesh poultry wire shaped 
like a cone and placed upside down 
around trunk of tree 5 feet from 
ground. Top of cone is made to fit 
tightly around tree. Bottom of cone 
stands away from tree at all points. 
When squirrel starts up tree, it runs 
into wire cone and can go no high- 
er. Cone should be long enough for 
squirrel to get its body well cov- 
ered by wire. Bottom of wire 
should be high enough from 
ground so squirrel cannot jump 
from ground and go up on outside 
of wire. Bottom of wire I used was 
$ feet from ground. Of course the 
wire would give protection only for 
nuts on trees located away from 
other trees or buildings from which 
squirrels can jump. C. L. Isbell, 
Horticulturist, API. 


Livestock Goals 


HOPE the drouth in the South- 

east does not slow the growth of 
the cattle industry too much. With 
wise planning for preparation of 
winter pastures, we should go for- 
ward stronger than ever. 

Our objective should be pas- 
tures properly fertilized every year, 
planted with the most adaptable 
plants to give the most pounds of 

f from grazing, and a definite 
system of building up the quality 
of the herd of cattle. 

Our objective should be to mar- 
ket Prime and Choice calves weigh- 
ing 700 pounds at ten months of 
age, William Howard Smith, 

Autauga County, Ala. 


Ala-Lu Spreading 


Beer clover is spreading in 
® popularity all over the South. 
This giant strain of white clover 
has increased from a 5-acre patch 
in 1938 to 2,600 acres now that 
meet the Ala-Lu Clover Growers 
Association seed requirements,” 
said William Sims, secretary. The 
big acreage is out of the associa- 
tion. Sixty-five producers saved 60 
tons of seed last spring. One of the 
big advantages of this clover is its 
gh seed-producing quality. 
Harold Benford. 
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You EXTZH money three ways 


153 


when the wood fence posts you buy 


are pressure-creosoted 
with UeS*S CREOSOTE OIL! 


@ As you know, Creosote Oil is the best wood preservative. So, when your 
posts are pressure-creosoted—with Creosote Oil forced deep into the wood— 
you can be sure yqu’re getting the finest protection. Actually, pressure-creosoted 
posts last up to seven times as long as untreated posts, depending upon the 
type of wood. 


Here’s what this means in dollars and cents savings to you. 


YOU ON 
REPLACEMENTS 


Instead of having to replace untreated posts as 
many as 6 times, you can do the same job with only 
one pressure-creosoted post. Just do a little figuring 
and you’ll see how much pressure-creosoting can 
save you on the costs of posts alone. 


YOU ON 
LABOR 


Resetting fence posts is a time-consuming job. With 
the scarcity of good farm labor, every post replace- 
ment you avoid means time saved for productive 
jobs. And there’s an initial labor saving when you 
use pressure-creosoted posts because they are straight 
and smooth . . . easy to set... easy to staple. 


YOU ON 
FENCE, TOO 


A down fence usually results in needless damage to 










Why pressure-creosoted posts 
last so long 


A pressure-creosoted post is an engineered product. 
Modern machinery used in pressure-treating plants 
forces the proper amount of Creosote Oil deep into the 
wood. From surface to heartwood, attack by such wood 
destroyers as termites, fungi and dry rot is prevented 
by Creosote Oil. 

Many pressure-creosoting plants treat their posts with 
U‘S'S Creosote Oil, produced by United States Steel as 
a part of its steel-making operations. You’ve used many 
products of United States Steel, so you know that when 
posts are pressure-creosoted with U-S’S Creosote Oil, a 
quality product has been used. 

You can get pressure-creosoted posts from your local 
pressure-treating plant and possibly your fence dealer 
or lumberyard. If your local dealer does not have them 
in stock right now, he can get them for you. If you would 


the wire, much of which you may have to discard 
when the fence is repaired. When this happens every 
few years, you’re paying for your fence over and 
over again. That’s another reason it’s so important 
that you use pressure-creosoted posts. 


like to know the name of your nearest supplier who has 
posts pressure-creosoted with Creosote Oil, send in the 
coupon below. There is no obligation, of course. 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
525 William Penn Place ¢ Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








Agricultural Extension Bureau 
United States Steel Company 

Room 2804L, 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


I would like to know more about pressure-creosoted fence posts and the name of my 
nearest supplier. No obligation. 
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“and TAKE 


By CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 


be a journal not only of Good 

Farming and Good Homemaking, 
but also of Good Citizenship. With no 
intention at any time to help or to 
hurt any political party as such, we do 
wish to encourage every subscriber to 
exert his utmost influence for good in 
the party of his choice. 

As the 1952 Presidential campaign 
begins, we do feel that members of 
both great political parties may indeed 
thank God and take courage. “Which- 
ever candidate wins, we shall have a 
man America can be proud of” is a 
sentiment often expressed these days. 
And for this situation, the plain peo- 
ple of America can take credit. Both 
candidates were unprecedentedly 
balky about becoming candidates at 
all. But in both cases the great mass 
of voters wanted a brand-new type of 
leadership—and finally had its way. 
One candidate has made a brilliant 
record in promoting clean, efficient, 
honest government in one American 
state. The other candidate has shown 
an almost marvelous genius for team- 
work and wise action in great military 
missions abroad. 


T= Progressive Farmer aims to 


For a long time it looked as if the 
two parties might present as candi- 
dates two very controversial and shop- 
worn candidates—one a President and 
the other a United States Senator, 
each with 20 years of accumulated 
partisan feuding and bitterness poi- 
soning his actions and his words. In- 
stead, the people chose new leaders. 
Of these leaders we now confidently 
ask cheering blueprints for living to- 
morrows—not post mortems for dead 
yesterdays. It is cheering to find one 
of them already calling for making the 
campaign “not a crusade tq extermi- 
nate the opposing party, but a great 
opportunity to educate the people” 
and saying: “Better we lose the elec- 
tion than mislead the people; better 
we lose than misgovern the people.” 


At a time, too, when world peace is 
the most important of all issues, we 
thank God and take courage, because 
we believe each of these two candi- 
dates will do his conscientious best to 
promote world peace—and we hope 
can carry his party with him. Adlai 
Stevenson cheers us by his hope for 
“the day when no one rattles a saber 
and no one drags a chain,” while Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's Crusade in Europe 
tells how his own hatred of war was 
deepened by hundreds of letters he 
personally read and answered “from 
brokenhearted fathers, mothers, and 
sweethearts begging for some hope 
that a loved one might still be alive, 
or at the very least, for some detail as 
to the manner of his death.” 


Then there are many other things 
that cheer us as the American people 
enter their quadrennial struggle to se- 
lect a President and a Vice President, 
and (hardly less important) Senators 
and Congressmen to support them. 


We rejoice that our American peo- 
ple not only chose great men as Presi- 
dential candidates, but had other great 
men to choose from. We rejoice that 
two candidates from our own South— 
Kefauver and Russell—won nation- 
wide recognition as being of Presiden- 
tial stature in both ability and charac- 
ter . . . that now for about the first 
time in 100 years a representative of 
the Deep South won a place on a 
national ticket . . . and that the new 
potentialities of women in politics 
were illustrated both by the achieve- 
ments of a Democratic leader, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and by a truly 
great Republican Senator, Margaret 
Chase Smith in whom women every- 
where may well feel pride. 


We rejoice in the pa- 
tience of the American 
people which has en- 
abled us to endure the 
exasperating procrastina- 
tion of the enemy in Ko- 
rea when lack of patience 
might easily have made 
us quit and change a 
small war into a very 
great war. 

We rejoice that we 
men and women of the 
white South now have 

one more golden opportunity to show 
that we can be fair and just and gener- 
ous to our colored neighbors—without 
requiring any iron compulsion from a 
National Government. Now let us 
seize this opportunity while yet we 
can and give our Negro citizens better 
schools, more extension and vo-ag 
helpers, better health and hospital fa- 
cilities, fair trials, and a fair ballot. 
We rejoice that, no matter how far 
they may wander from them, both 
political parties do hark back to their 
two immortal South-born founders— 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia with his 
unbounded faith in freedom and the 
ultimate wisdom of the masses of the 
people, and Kentucky-born Lincoln 
with his unceasing appeal for “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people” acting “with malice to- 
ward none; with charity for all.” 


And not only do we take heart from 


what men and women of historic fame 


have done, but of what plain people 


all over the South and all over E 
ca are doing to make our country greg. 
and noble. We think of our too-pogn 
ly-paid teachers once again = 
the youth of our land. We think * g 
our poorly-paid preachers carrying the 
dual message of love and servicg to 


God through love and service to oth. 
ers. We think of county home and 
farm agents, vo-ag and home ec teagh. 
ers, and other agricultural worker 
who can say with the veteran and be. 
loved county agent Tom Broom of 
other era who once wrote us: 

I drive through my county and see the 
improvement in agricultural cong. 
tions I am made to rejoice and a great 
peace comes into my soul, and there jg 
a song in my heart all the day long? 


Finally as our people in the } 
tiful fall months ahead turn much 
their attention from politics to s 
we may thank God that sport itself hy 
been purged of much that recently dig 
honored it and that on every s 
field in America young and old will 
reminded of the unforgettable uttep 
ance of Baron Pierre de Coubertis 
who revived the Olympic games: “Th 
important thing in the Olympic games 
is not to win but to take part, the imp 
portant thing in life is not the triumpl 
but the struggle, the essential th 
not to have conquered but to ha 
fought well.” For all Americans wh 
share this noble spirit, we do “thai 
God and take courage.” : 





Because, under Dr. Poe’s inspired 
editorial guidance The Progressive 
Farmer has grown from an 8-page 
weekly farm pa with only 5,000 
circulation, largely in North Carolina, 
to a 100- to 200-page farm: magazine 
serving 1,200,000 farm families in 16 
Southern States—serving brilliantly as 
editor since 1899 and as president of 
the expanded company since 1908; 

Because, as a farm boy Dr. Poe 
battled along with his father all 
through the trying days of the early 
90s, striving to pay off with 5-cent cot- 
ton a morteee which followed a his- 
toric drouth disaster . . . struggling 
through years when there were no 
price supports, no crop loans,- no re- 





Progressive Farmer Achievements Receive National Award — 


pong at a meeting at Clemson College a few weeks 
ago the American Association of Agricultural College © 
Editors, attended by representatives of 44 states and 8) 
foreign nations, did me the honor to select me to receive” 
the 1952 Reuben Brigham Award “For Distinguished” 
Service to American Agriculture and Agricultural Jour- 
nalism,” Dr. F. H. Jeter presenting the plaque. a 
My associates on The Progressive Farmer insist that” 
our readers would be interested in a fuller report of this” 
action . . . and since 1) I really wish to credit the honor} 
to the magnificent job my associates have done ally 
through the years (they have been the agency through | 
which I have accomplished whatever I have achieved)@ 
. and also perhaps 2) because, as Oliver Wendell, 
Holmes once said, “Getting more praise than we deserve | 
is something all of us can bear with a great deal of 
Christian fortitude,” the reasons for this Citation are 
reprinted for our readers as follows: 7 


habilitation programs, no PCA, no 
FHA, no Federal Land Banks, no ex- 
tension service, no county agents, no 
vocational teachers, no rural high 
schools, no social security, no RFD, no 
improved roads, no public health serv- 
ice; an 

Because, from these struggles of 
his own and his family’s Clarence 
Poe — a profound and driving 
sympathy for all struggling farm peo- 
ple—a sympathy which has ever since 
made him a fighting leader in every 
battle to develop the programs, pro- 
mote the causes, and help the agencies 
designed to give all farm men, women, 
and young people better opportunities 
than they had in his own boyhood; 


Because, for this reason he was & 
pioneer cooperator with Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp in promoting Farm Demon- 
stration Work (now called Agricultural 
Extension) and Boys’ and Girls’ Cor 
and Canning Clubs (now called 4-H) 
... and has similarly promoted better 
schools, better roads, better health 
conditions, farm organizations, COOp-~ 
erative marketing . . . his most com 
spicuous service to agriculture being: 
his almost lifelong crusade for “Two 
Armed Farming”—preaching that We 
must use almost equally these 
great arms for producing agricultt 
wealth—Plant Production and Anif 
Production or crops plus livestock. 
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McCormick FARMALL Super C 


TR PLOWING UP TO 8 INCHES DEEP. Your IH dealer will be glad to let you drive a 
MéGormick Farmall Super C and quick-connect two-furrow plow. Feel the flow of 
ample pull-power as you plow steadily along—up to 8 inches deep. See for yourself how 
quickly hydraulic Touch-Control socks Plow Chief bottoms down to the depth you 
select, and they stay down! Feel the sure traction that pulls big loads... fast. Notice how 
ideal power-weight balance gives you pull-power to spare in the Farmall Super C. 
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set HOW YOU CAN LIFT A 400-POUND FORKFUL .. . FAST —to a height of 8 ft. 3 in. 
~with this front-mounted loader and a Farmall Super C. Your IH dealer will be glad to 
let you try it. Find out how continuous two-way hydraulic Farmall Touch-Control lifts 
of lowers instantly to save minutes and muscle work. Notice how easily the Super C 
handles in “tight” spots, how useful it is for all chores on your farm. 
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PROVE YOU CAN DISK-HARROW ON 15 TO 25% LESS FUEL. Ask your IH dealer 
to let you make the “gallon of gas test” with a Super C. See how the thrifty, Super C 
valve-in-head engine squeezes maximum power from every drop of fuel—how it delivers 
maximum pull-power to the drawbar so you can disk more acres. Discover how the big 
steering wheel, double-disk brakes, and swinging drawbar make short turns easy—to save 


time and gas at ends of the field. 
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SEE HOW EASILY YOU CAN DIG A POST HOLE-—in less than a minute. Your IH dealer 
invites you to sit down and dig post holes from the comfortable seat of a Farmall Super C. 
See how Super C power drives this post hole digger even in gumbo, shale, or hardpan. 
It is only one of the dozens of mounted and pull-behind implements available to enable 
you to profit from the year-around work-power of your Farmall Super C. 


Send coupon for FREE catalog—and 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 





GET FIRSTHAND PROOF IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT that the Farmall Super C is first in its “ 
class for pull-power! Have your IH dealer show you how this powerful two-row, two-plow 
tractor can help you do your work faster, easier, at lower cost. With the Income Purchase 
Plan, you can let the Super C pay for itself in use. September is Super C demonstration month 
at your IH dealer's. Be sure to try the Super C. 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... 
Motor Trucks . .. Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers — General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 


International Harvester Company 
P. O. Box 7333, Dept. D, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send me fully illustrated catalog telling the complete story of the 
Farmali Super C and its full line of matched implements. 


Nome 
Address 


Please arrange a free Super C demonstration on my farm with 


(NAME OF IMPLEMENT) 
Principal crops are 


My IH dealer is 





According to repeated nationwide surveys, 


More Doctors 


smoke CAMELS 
than any other 


cigarette! 


You'lt enjoy Camels for the same reasons 
Doctors in every so many doctors enjoy them. Camels have 
branch of medicine cool, cool mildness, pack after pack, and 
e a flavor unmatched by any other cigarette. 
were asked, at Make this sensible test: Smoke only 


cigarette do you smoke?” = Camels for 30 days and see how well Camels 


The brand named most please your taste, how well they suit 


was Camel! your throat as your steady smoke. You'll 
see how enjoyable a cigarette can be! 


MAUREEN O'HARA says: ‘'I pick DICK HAYMES states: “I get more RALPH BELLAMY reports: ‘Camels 
Camels, They agree with my pleasure from Camels than suit my taste and throat. I’ve 
throat and taste wonderful!” from any other brand!” smoked ‘em for years!” 


For 30 aleys, test Camels in your'P-Zone Thor Throat. Tor Taste) | 








